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T H K 
NAVAL AND MILITARY 
HISTORY 
OF THB 


WARS or ENGLAND, 


Or THE Wars or ENGLAND DURING "THE 
Reicn or GEORGE I. 


IE acceſſion of the Elector of Hanover to the 
| ' Britiſh throne, on the death of his couſin, 
Queen Anne, was brought about by a ſtatute 


made in the twelfth year of William III. for limiting 
| the ſucceſſion of the crown to the next proteſtant heirs; 


for the Princeſs Sophia, electreſs-dowager of Hanover, 


was daughter to the Queen of Bohemia, who, before 
her marriage with the Elector Palatine, was ſtiled the 
_ Princeſs Elizabeth of Great Britain, daughter to James 
VI. of Scotland and 1. of England; in whom united 
all the hereditary claims to the crown of theſe realms. 
But, the Princeſs Sophia dying a very little while be- 
fore the queen, George-Lewis, elettor of Hanover, 
her ſon, became heir of this crown on the demiſe of 


deen Anne, and was accordingly called to the ſuc- 


ceſſion, in the manner duietted by another ſtatute, 
. paſſed in the ninth year of her majeſty's reign. For, 
* that law, the adminiſtration of the government, im- 
mediately on the queen's death, devolved on ſeven 
perivns named in the att, in conjunQion with as many 
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4 STORY or TY 
as the ſucceſſor ſhould think fit to appoint in the man- 


ner directed by that law. 


On the 17th of Auguſt, 1714, the Earl of Berkley 
failed, with a ſquadron of ſixteen men of war, and ſix 
yachts, for Holland, having on-board the, Earl of 
Dorlet, in order to attend his majeſty. There he was 
Joined by eight ſhips of the States-general, under Rear- 
admiral Coperan; and, to ſecure the coaſts and the 
channel, Admiral Wager was ſent down to Portl- 
mouth, and Sir Thomas Hardy to Plymouth, to equip 


ſuch ſhips as were fit for ſervice. 


No tumult, no commotion, roſe againſt the acceſ- 


ſion of the new king; and this gives a ſtrong proof 


that the tories, had they really intended to exclude 
him, never took any rational meaſures to accompliſh 
their purpoſe. | | | 
The king firſt landed at Greenwich, where he was 
received by the Duke of Northumberland, captain of 
the life-guard, and the lords of. the regency. From 
the landing-place he walked to bis houſe in the park, 
accompanied by a great number of the nobllity, and 
other perſons of diſtinction, who expected to make 
their court in this reign in conſequence of their turbu- 
lence and oppoſition to the reigning party in the laſt. 
George I. was 54 years old when he aſcended the 
Britiſh throne. His mature age, his ſagacity and ex- 
perience, his numerous alliances, and the general tran- 


quillity of Europe, all contributed to eſtabliſh his in- 


tereſts and promiſe him a peaceable and happy reign. - 

His virtues, though not ſhining, were ſolid; and 
he was of a very different diſpoſition from the Stuart 
family, whom he ſucceeded. Thele were known to a 
proverb for leaving their friends in extremity; George, 
on the contrary, ſoon after his arrival in England, 
was heard to ſay, „My maxim 1s, never to abandon 
my friends, to do juſtice to all the world, and to fear 
no man.“ To theie qualities of reſolution and perſe- 
yerance, he joined great application to buſineſs. One 
© RK TG | fault, 
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fault, however, with regard to England, remained be- 
hind: he ſtudied the intereſts of the kingdom he had 
left more than of thoſe he came to govern. 

The new king ſoon diſcovered his inclination to 
ſupport thoſe who had raiſed him to the throne, that is, 
the whig party. When he retired to his bed-chamber, 
after his firſt landing, he ſent for ſuch of the nobility 
as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves. by their zeal for his 
ſucceſſion. He expreſſed the greateſt regard for the 
Dukeof Marlborough, juſt then arrived from the con- 
tinent, whither he had been driven by the violence of 
the tories. The ſame friendſhip he proſeſſed for the 
other leaders of the whigs; but the tories found them- 
ſelves excluded from the royal favour. The king 
did not ſeem ſenſible that the monarch of a faction 
rules but one-half of his ſubjects. It was his misfor- 
tune, and conſequently that of the nation, that he was 
hemmed round by men who ſoured him with all their 
own intereſts and prejudices. The whigs, white they 
- pretended to ſecure the crown for the king, were uſing 
all their art to confirm their own interellth extend 
their connections, and give laws to their ſovereigu. 
An inſtantaneous change was made in all the offices 
oF truſt, honour, or advantage. The names of 
the contending parties were changed into thoſe of 
Hanoverians and Jacobites. The former governfd 
the ſenate and court, oppreſſed whom they would, 
bound the lower orders of people by {evere laws, and 
kept them at a diſtance by vile diſtinctions. 

In conſequence of theſe partialities, the higheſt dif- 
contents were raiſed through the whole kingdom. The 
tories or Jacobites raiſed the moſt terrible OutCcries; 
and, had the pretender been a man of any judgment 
or abilities, a fair opportunity was now offered him 
for ſtriking a deciſive blow. Inſtead of this, he con- 
tinued a calm ſpectator on the continent, and only 
ſent over his emiſſaries to dilperſe ineffectual manifef- 


toes and delude the unwary. In theſe papers he ob- 
| ſerved, 
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ſerved, that the late queen had intentions of calling 
him to the crown. He expoſtulated with his people 
upon the injuſtice they had done themſelves in pro- 
claiming a foreign prince for their ſovereign, contrery 
to the Jaws of the country, that gave him alone the 


real claim. Copies of a printed addreſs were ſent to 


the dukes of Shrewſhury, Marlborough, Argyle, and 
other nobleinen of the firſt diſtinction; vindicating 
his right to the crawn, and complaining of the injul- 
tice of his people. Yet, though he ſtill complained of 
their conduct, he never took any ſtep to corre his 
own, or remove that obſtacle by which his father had 
loit his throne. He ſtill continued to profeſs the trueſt 
regard to the Catholic religion; and, inſtead of con- 
cealing his ſentiments on chat bead, oloricd in his 
principles. ; 

But, however much the 3 religion was at that 
time hated in England, the principles of the diſſenters 
were not in the leaſt more agreeable to the generality. 
The tories affirmed, that under a whig adminiſtration 
hereſy and impicty were daily gaining ground. The 
lower orders of the clergy joined in theſe complaints, 
and pointed out ſeveral tracts publiſhed in favour of 


Arianiſm and Socinianiſm. The miniſtry not only re- 


fuled to puniſh the delinquents, but filenced. the 
xroy themſelves, and forbad their future diſputations 


ohn theſe topics.— The parliament was now diſſolved, 


and another called by a very extraordinary proclama- 
tion. Inthis the king complained of the evil deſigns 
of men difatiected to his ſucceſſion; and, of their hav- 


ing milrepreſented his conduct and principles. He 
; exprelſed his hopes, that his ſubjetts would ſend up 


to parliament the fittęſt perſons to redreſs the prelent 
diforders. Ie mtreated that they would clett ſuch in 
particular as had exprefied a firm attachment to the 
proteſiant ſucceſſion when it was in danger. In the 


election of this important parliament, UNCOMMON vi— 
gour was exencd on bod lides; but, by dint of the 


monied 
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monied intereſt that prevailed in corporatiors, and 
the activity of the miniſtry, a great majority of whigs 
was returned both in England and Scotland. 

The new parliament met at Weftminſter, March 
the 17th, 1715, and,'on the firſt of April, they came 
to a reſolution, to allow ten thouſand feamen, at four 
pounds a month; and, on the gth of May follow- 
ing, granted 236,740. 38. 64. for the half-pay of ſea- 
officers; 197,896. 178. 6d. for the ordinary of the 
navy; and 237,277]. for the extrao! rdinary repairs 
of the navy, and rebuilding of ſhips. Theſe large 
ſums were thought neceſſary, becauſe, at thisjunc- 
ture, the fleet of Great Britain was very mnch de- 
cayed; and, it was foreſeen that, notwithſtanding the 
peace ſo lately concluded, new diſputes were likely : to 
| ariſe, which might require frei: armaments. | 
- in had for ſome time lab gſled be- 
tween Sweden and the maritime powers: the Swedes 
complaining that Great Britain and Holland fur 
niſhed the czar with {hips and warlike ſtores; in 
conſequence of which, the Swediſh privateers took 
many {hips in the Baltic belonging to the Engliſh and 
Dutch merchants. The miniſters of England and the 
States-general had preſented memoria!s to the regency 
of Sweden; but, not being able to procure redreſs, 
both ſtates reſolved to protect their trade by force of 
arms. Sir John Norris, admiral of the blue, was ap- 
pointed to this ſervice, with a fleet of twenty ſail, and 
under him Sir Thomas Hardy, rear admiral of the 
blue; eighteen of theſe were ſhips of the line, together 
with the Mermaid frigate, of thirty-two guns, and the 
Drake ſloop, which carried fxteen. On the 18th of 
May, this fleet failed to the Baltic, and arrived at the 
Sound on the 10th day of June following, where it 
joined the Dutch ſquadron. - The combined fleet 
then took the merchantmen of both countries under 
their protection, and convoyed them to their reſpec. 
tive ports, The Engliſh admiral tl then diſpatched an 
Ht exprels 
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expreſs to Stockholm, to procure from the regency of 


Sweden a categorical anſwer concerning the meaſures 
they meant to purſue, offering, at the fame time, to 
enter into a negociation for determining the diſputes 
which had ariſen between the two nations. The an- 
ſwer he received from the court of Sweden was ſo 
vague and unſatisfactory, that our admiral determined 
NO longer to ſuſpend his operations. 

About the middle of Auguſt, a Daniſh fleet of 
twenty ſhips of the line, and a Ruſhan ſquadron, 


joined Sir John Norris. The Czar Peter was then at 


Copenbagen, where this. confederate fleet was aſſem- 
bled. As this prince intended to ſail in one of his 
own ſhips, he was complimented with the chief com- 
mand of the whole armament; under bim Sir John 
Norris commanded the Vanguard ; the czar was in 
the centre of the line of battle e; the Daniſh admiral, 


Count Gueldeviow, commanded the rear; and the 


Dutch commodore, with bis ſquadron, and fixe Bri- 
tifth men of war, proceeded, with forty fix merchant- 
{hips which had juſt then arrived from England, for the 
ports to which they were deſtined in the Baltic. The 
Swedes were, at that time, powerful at ſea, although 
far from able to face ſo large a fleet. They were 
therefore obliged to ſhelter themſelves in the harbour 
of Carl ſcroon, fo that the confederates remained un- 
diſputed maſters on the Baltic. In the middle of No- - 
vember, a violent ſtorm attacked the grand fleet near 
Copenhagen, in which the Auguſt, a ſixty-gun ſhip, 
was loſt, and likewiſe the Garland, of twenty-four 
guns. Soon after, the Engliſh and Dutch ſhips were 
called home. 

While apart of our navy was thus employed in the 
Baltic, the diſaffected party in England and Scotland 
were exerting themſelves in the cauſe of the pretender. 
The miniſtry, at the fame time, were proceeding with 
great activity againſt all ſuch as were. concerned in 


making the pouge of -Urecht, Prior, who had been 
ſent 
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ſent out ambaſſador to the court of France by Queen 
Anne, was recalled, and the Earl of Stair appointed to 
that embaſly, with particular inſtructions to haſten 
the demolition of the port and fortifications of Dun- 
kirk, and the canal of Mardyke, which that miniſter 
Was extremely active in accompliſhing. Lord Boling- 
broke had been removed from his poſt of ſecretary, 
and the Dukes of Shrewſbury and Somerſet, and Lord 
Cowper, ſealed up all the doors of his office. Mr. 
Walpole acquainted the houſe of commons, that not- 
withitanding the endeavours which had been uſed 
to prevent a \ diſcovery of the late miſmanagements, by 
conveying away ſeveral. papers from the lecretary's 
office, yet the government had ſufficient evidence 
leſt, to prove the late miniſtry the moſt corrupt that 
- ever fat atthe helm, Hereupon Lord Bolingbroke, 
who had hitherto appeared in 'public as uſual, and 
had ſpoken in the houſe of lords with great freedom 
and confidence, thought it now high time to ſave him- 
ſelf by*flight. -He therefore retired to France. 

On the gth of April, 1715, General Stanhope deli- 
vered to the houſe of commons fourteen volumes, in 
which were contained all the papers relating to the late 

negociations of peace and commerce, as well as to the 
ceſſation of arms, the conſideration of which was re- 
ferred to a lelett committee, of which Mr. Walpole 
was choſen chairman. On the gth of June, Mr. 
Walpole informed the houſe that the report was ready 
to be made, and in the mean time moved, that a war- 
rant might be iſſued by the ſpeaker for the appre- 
hending Mr. Matthew Prior and Mr. Thomas Harley, 
who, being at that time in the houſe, were immedi- 
ately taken into cuſtody. Then he read the report, 
ranged under thele different heads: The clandeſtine 
negociation with Monſieur Menager; the extraordi- 
nary meaſures purſued to form the congrels at Utrecht; 
the trifling of the French plenipotentiaries, by the con- 
nivance of the Britiſh miniſters; the negociation about 
Vol. V. No, "WH B - 
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the renunciation of the Spaniſh monarchy; the fatal 
ſuſpenſion of arms; the ſeizure of Ghent and Burges, 
in order to diſtreſs the allies and favour the French; 
the Duke of Ormond's ating in concert with the 
French general; Lord Bolingbroke's journey to 
France to negociate a ſeparate peace; Mr. Prior's and 
the Duke of Shrewſbury's negociations in France; the 
precipitate concluſion of the peace at Utrecht. He 
then impeached Henry lord viſcount Bolingbroke of 
high treaſon, and other high crimes and miſdemeanors. 
Then Lord Coningſby, ſtanding up, ſaid, „The wor- 
thy chairman has impeached the hand, but I impeach 
the head: he has impeached the clerk, and I the juf- 
tice: he has impeached the ſcholar, and I the maſter, 
I impeach Robert carl of Oxford and Mortimer of 
high-treaſon, and other crimes and miſdemeanors.” 
To which the houſe aſſented without a diviſion. The 
Duke of Ormond was a few days afterwards impeach- 
ed; but, to avoid the conſequences that might enſue, 
retired out of the kingdom. 

The violence of the commons was anſwered with 
equal violence without doors. Tumults became 
every day more frequent, and every tumult ſerved 
only to increaſe the ſeverity of the legiſlature. They 
now paſſed an att, declaring, that if any perſons, to the 
number of twelve, unlawfully afſembled, ſhould con- 
tinue together one hour after being required to dif- 
perſe by a juſtice of peace, or other officer, and after 
hearing the att againſt riots read in public, they 
ſhould be deemed guilty of felony, without benefit of 
clergy. This was conſidered as a very ſevere act, and 
one of the greateſt reſtrictions on the liberty of the 
ſubjett that had paſſed during the century; as by it all. 
meetings of the people, either for the purpoſes of 
amuſement or redreſs, are rendered criminal, if it 
| Thall pleaſe any. magiſtrate to conſider them as ſuch. 
Theſe vindictive proceedings excited the indigna- 
tion of the people, who perceived that the avenues of 

N . | royal 
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royal favour were cloſed to all but a faction. A re- 
bellion commenced in Scotland, where, to their other 
grievances, they joined that of the union, which they 
were taught to conſider as an oppreſſion. The Earl 
of Mar, aſſembling three hundred of his vaſſals in the 
Highlands, proclaimed the pretender at Caſtleton; 


and, ſetting up his ſtandard at Braemar, aſſumed the 


title of lieutenant general of ſis majeſty's forces. To 
ſecond theſe attempts, two veſſels arrived from 
France with arms, ammunition, and a number of offi- 
cers, together with aſſurances to the earl, that the pre- 
tender himſelf would ſhortly come over to head his 
own forces. In conſequence of this promiſe, the earl 
ſoon found himſelf at the head of ten thouſand men, 
well armed and provided. He ſecured the paſs of 
Tay at Perth, where his head-quarters were eſtabliſh- 
ed; and made himſelf maſter of the whole province of 
Fife, and all the ſea-coaſt on that ſide of the frith of 
Forth. He marched from thence to Dumblain, as if 
he had intended to croſs the Forth at Stirling- bridge: 
but there he was informed that the Duke of Argyle, 
who, on this occaſion, was appointed commander in 
chief of all the forces in North Britain, was advancing 

againſt him from Stirling with all his own clans, aſſiſt- 
ed by ſome troops from Ireland. Upon this he thought 
proper at firſt to retreat; but, being ſoon after joined 
by ſome of the clans under the Earl of Seaforth, and 
others under General Gordon, an experienced officer, 
who had ſignalized himſelf in the Ruſſian ſervice, he 
reſolved to face the enemy, and directed his march to- 
wards the ſouth. 

The Duke of Argyle, appriſed of his intentions, and, 
at any rate, willing to prove his attachment to the pre- 
ſent government, reſolved to give him battle in the 
neighbourhood of Dumblain, though his forces did not 
amount to half the number of the enemy. In the 
morning, therefore, he drew up his army, which did 
not excecd three thouſand five hundred men, in order 
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of battle; but he ſoon found himſeif greatly out- 
flanked by the inſurgents. The duke, thereforc, per- 

ceiving the ear] make attempts to ſurround him, was 
obliged to alter his diſpoſition, which, on account of 
the [carcity of general officers, was not done ſo ex- 
peditiouſly as to be finiſhed before the rebels began 
the attack. The left wing of the duke's army received 
the centre of the enemy, and ſupported the firſt charge 


without ſhrinking. It ſcemed even for a while victo- 


rious, and the Earl of Clanronaid was killed. But 
Glengary, who was ſecond in command, undertook 
to inſpire his intimidated forces with courage; and, 
waving his bonnet, cried out ſeveral times, Revenge! 


This animated the rebel-troops to ſuch a degree, that 


they followed him cloſe to the points of the enemy's 
bay onets, and got within their guard. A total rout 
began to enſue of that wing of the royal army; and 
General Wetham, their commander, flying full ſpeed 
to Stirling, gave out that the rebels were completely 
victorious. In the mean time, Argyle, who com 
manded in perſon on the right, attacked the leit of the 
enemy ; and drove them before him two miles, though 
they often faced about, and attempted to rally. 

Having thus entirely broken that wing, and driven 
them over the river Allan, he returned back to the 
field of battle; where, to his great mortification, he 


found the enemy victorious, and patiently waiting for 


the aſſault, However, inſtead of renewing the en- 
gagement, both armies continued to gaze at each 
other, neither caring to begin the attack. In the 
evening both parties drew off, and both claimed the 
victory. All the advantages of a viciory, however, 
belonged to Argyle. He had interrupted the pro- 
greſs of the enemy; and, in their circumſtances, delay 
was defeat. In tact, the Earl of Mar ſoon found his 
loſſes and diſappointments increaſe. The caſtle of In- 
verneſs, of which he was in poſſeſſion, was delivered 
up by Lord Lovat, who had hitherto proſeſſed to act 

| in 
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in the intereſt of the pretender. The Marquis of Tuj- 
libardine forfook the earl, in order to defend his own 

Dart ofthe country; and many of the clans, ſecing no 


Iikelthood of coming to a ſecond engagement, return. 


ed quietly home. 
In the mean time, the rebellion was ſtil} more un- 


ſucceſsfully proſecuted in England. From the time 
the prete ender had undertaken this wild project in Pa- 
ris, in which the Duke of Ormond and Lord Boling— 
broke were engaged, Lord Stair, the Engliſſi ambaſ- 
ſador there, had penetrated all bis deligus, and ſent 
faithful accounts of all his meaſures and of all his ad- 
hercnts to the minifiry at home. U pon the firſt ru- 
mour, therefore, of an inſurrection, they impriſoned 
leveral lords and gentlemen of whom they had a ſuſ- 
picion. But theſe: precautions were not able to ſtop 
the inſurrection in the weſtern countries, where it was 
already begun. All their preparations, however, were 
weak and ili conducted; every meaſure was betrayed to 
government as ſoon as projected, and many revolts were 
repreſſed i in the very outſct. The univerſity of Oxford 
was treated with great ſeverity on this occaſion. 
Major-general Pepper, with a ſtrong detachment of 
dragoons, took poſſeſſion of the city at day-break, de- 
claring, that he would inſtantly ſhoot any of the ſtu— 
dents-who ſhould preſume to appear without the li- 
mits of their reſpettive colleges. 
The inſurrection in the northern counties came to 
greater maturity. In the month of October, 1715 
the Earl of Derwentwater and Mr. Foriter took the 
held with a body of horſe, and, being joined by ſome 
gentlemen from the borders of Scotland, proclaimed 
the pretender. Their firſt attempt was to feige upon 
Newcalt le, in which they had many friends; but, find- 
ing the gates {hut againlt them, they retire ed to Hex- 
ham. To oppole thele, General Carpenter was de- 
tached by government with a body of nine hundred 
men, and an engagement Was hourly expected. Phe 
rebels 
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rebels had two methods by which they might have 
conducted themſelves with prudence and ſafety, The 
one was to march directly into the weſtern parts of 
Scotland, and there join General Gordon, who com- 
manded a ſtrong body of Highlanders. The other 
was to croſs the Tweed, and boldly attack General 
Carpenter, whoſe forces did not exceed their own. 
From the infatuation attendant on the meaſures of that 
party, neither of theſe counſels was purſued. The 
took the route to Jedburgh, where they hoped to leave 
Carpenter on one fide, and penetrate into England by 
the weſtern border. This was the effectual means to 
cut themſelves off either from retreat or aſſiſtance. 
A party of Highlanders, who had joined them by this 
time, at firſt refuſed to accompany them in ſuch a deſ- 
perate incurſion, and one half of them actually re- 
turned to their own country. At Brampton, Mr. 
Forſter opened his commiſſion of general, which had 
been ſent him by the Earl of Mar, and there he pro- 
claimed the pretender. They continued their march 
to Penrith, where the body of the militia that was al- 
ſembled to oppoſe them fled at their appearance. 
From Penrith they proceeded, by the way of Kendal 
and Lancaſter, to Preſton, of which place they took 
poſſeſſion without any reſiſtance. But this was the laſt 
ſtage of their ill-adviſed excurfion; for General Wills, 
at the head of ſeven thouſand men, came up to attack 
them; and, from his activity there was no eſcaping. 
They. now, therefore, began to raiſe barricadoes about 
the town, and to put the place in a poſture of de- 
fence, repulſing the firſt attacks of the royal army 
with ſuccels. Next day, however, Wills was rein- 
forced, and the town was inveſted on all ſides. In 
this deplorable ſituation, Forſter hoped to capitulate 
with the general; and accordingly ſent Colonel Ox- 
burgh, who had been taken priſoner, with a trumpeter 
to propoſe a capitulation. This, however, Wills re- 
fuled; alleging, that he would not treat with rebels, 
and 
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and that the only favour they had to expect, was to be 
ſpared from immediate ſlaughter. Theſe were hard 
terms, but no better could be obtained, They ac- 
cordingly laid down their arms, and were put under a 
ſtrong guard. All the nobiemen and leaders were 
ſecured, and a few of their officers tried for deſerting 
from the royal army, and ſhot by order of a court- 
martial. The common men were impriſoned at 
Cheſter and Liverpool; the noblemen and conſidera- 
ble officers were ſent to London, and led through the 


ſtreets, pinioned and bound together, to intimidate 


their party. 

Though the ſchemes of the pretender appear to have 
been fooliſhly enough conducted in Britain, yet they 
were much more ſo in France. Bolingbroke had been 
made his ſecretary at Paris, and Ormond his prime 
miniſter. But theſe ſtateſmen quickly found that no- 
thing could be done in favour of his cauſe. The King 
of France, who had ever eſpouſed the intereſt of the 
abdicated family, was juſt dead; and the Duke of Or- 
leans, who ſucceeded in the government of the king— 
dom, was averſe to lending the pretender any aſſiſtance. 
His party, however, which was compoſed of the loweſt 
and the moſt ignorant exiles from the Britiſh domi- 
nions, affected the utmoſt confidence, and boaſted of 
a certainty of ſucceſs. The deepeſt ſecrets of his ca- 
binet, and all his intended meaſures, were handed 
about in coffee-houſes by perſons of the loweſt rank, 
both in fortune and abilities. Subaltern officers re- 
ſolved to be his generals; and even proſtitutes were 
entruſted to manage his negociations. Little, there- 
fore, could be expected from ſuch aſſiſtants and ſuch 
councils. | TO | 

Though by this time the pretender might eaſily have 
ſeen that his affairs were deſperate; yet, with his uſual 
infatuation, he reſolved to hazard his perſon among 
his friends in Scotland, at a time when ſuch a meaſure 
was too late for ſucceſs. Palling, therefore, through 
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France in diſguiſe, and embarking in a ſmall velicl at 
Dunkirk, he arrived, after a voyage of a few day S, ON 
the NN of Scodand, with only fix gentlemen in his 
train, He paſled known through Aberdcen to 
Feteretlo, where he was met by the Karl of Mar, and 
about thirty noblemen and gentiemen of the firſt qua— 
lity. There be was ſolemmly proclaimed; and his 
declaration, dated at Comerey, was printed and dil- 
perſcd. He went from. thence to Dundee, where he 
made a public entry; and in two days more he arrived 
at Scoon, where he intended to have the ceremony 
of his coronation performed. He ordered thankl- 
givings to be made for his ſafe arrival; he enjoincd 
the miniſt ers to pray for him in their chunt e and. 
without the ſmalleſt ſhare of power, went through the 
ceremonies of royalty, which drew an air of ridicule 
on all his condutt. Having thus {ſpent ſome time in 
unimportant parade, he reſolved to abandon the enter- 
priſe With the ſame levity wich which 1t was under— 
taken, Having made a ſpcech to his grand council, 
he informed them of his want of money, arms, and 

mmunition, for undertaking a campaign, and there- 
fore deplored that he was obliged to leave them. He 
once more embarked on-board a ſmall French ſhip 
that lay in the harbour of Montroſe, accompanicd 
with ſeveral Jords, his adherents; and, in five days, 
arrived at Graveline. 

General Gordon, who was left commander 1n chief 
of the forces, with the aſſiſtance of Earl Mareſchal, pro- 
ceeded at their head to Aberdeen, where he ird 
three veſſels to fail northward, which took on-board 
ſuch perſons as intended to make their eſcape to the 
continent, He then continued his march through the 
Highlands, and quietly diſmiſſed his forces as he went 
forward. This retreat was made with ſuch expedi- 
tion, that the Duke of Argyle, with all his activity, 
could never overtake his rear, which conſiſted of one 
thouland horic. - 


The 
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The rebellion being ended, the law was put in force 
with all its terrors; and the priſons of London were 
crowded with thoſe deluded perſons, whom the miniſ- 
try ſeemed reſolved not to pardon. The commons, 
in their addreſs to the crown, declared they would pro- 
ſecute, in the moſt rigorous manner, the authors 
of the late rebellion; and their meaſures were as vin- 
dittive as their reſolutions were ſpeedy. : The Earls 
of Derwentwater, Nithſdale, Carnwath, and Wintown, 
the Lords Widrington, Kenmuir, and Nairne, were 
impeached: and, upon pleading guilty, (except Lord 
Wintown, who ſtood trial, but was. convicted, ) they all 
received ſentence of death. No intreaties could pre- 
vail upon the miniſtry to ſpare theſe unhappy men, 
The houſe of lords even preſented an addreſs to the 
throne for mercy, but without effect; the king only 
anſwered, that on this, as on all other occaſions, he 
would att as he thought moſt conſiſtent with the dig- 
nity of the crown and ſafety of the people. Orders 
were accordingly diſpatched for executing the Lords 
Derwentwater, Nithſdale, and Kenmuir, immediately; 
the reſt were reſpited to à farther time. Nithſdale, 
however, had the good fortune to eſcape in woman's 
clothes that were brought him by his mother the night 
before that intended for his execution. Derwentwater 
and Kenmuir were brought to the ſcaffold on Tower— 
hill at the time appointed. Both underwent their ſen- 
tence with calm intrepidity, and ſeemingly leſs moved 
than thoſe who beheld them. Sy 
An att of parliament was next made for trying the 
private priſoners in London, and not in Lancaſhire, 
where they were taken in arms. This was conſidered, 
by ſome of the beſt lawyers, as an alteration of the an- 
cient conſtitution of the kingdom, by which it was 
ſuppoſed, that every priſoner ſhould be tried in the 
place where the offence was committed, as a jury of 
neighbours would be beſt qualified to enter into the 
nature of the offence. In the beginning of April, 
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commiſſioners for trying the rebels met in the court of 


common pleas, when the biils were found againſt Mr. 
Forſter, Mr. Mackintoſh, and twenty of their confe- 
derates. Forſter eſcaped from Newgate, and reached 
the continent in fafety; the reſt pleaded not guilty. 
Pitts, the keeper of Newgate, being ſuſpetted of hav- 
ing connived at Forſter's eſcape, was tried for his life, 
but acquitted. After this, Mackintoſh, and ſeveral 
other priſoners, broke from Newgate, after having 
maſtered the keeper and turnkey, and diſarmed the 
centinel. The court proceeded to the trial of thoſe 
that remained ; four or five were hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, at Tyburn. The judges appointed to try 
the rebels at Liverpool found a conſiderable number 
of them guilty of high treaſon, Two-and-twenty were 
executed at Mancheſter and Preſton; about one thou- 
ſand experienced the king's mercy, to be tranſported 
to North America. Of thoſe who ſuffered death for 
high treaſon about this time, the cafe of James Shep- 
pard, a boy about eighteen years of age, is ſo very 
remarkable, that the reader will excuſe our intro— 
ducing it in this place. This young man called at 
the houſe of Mr. Leak, a non-juror, on the 24th of 
January, 1717, and left a letter for him, to the fol- 


| lowing effect: + Sir, From the many diſcontents vi- 


{ible throughout this kingdon, I infer, that if the 
prince now reigning could be by death removed, our 
king being here he might. be ſettled on his throne, 
without much loſs of blood. For the more ready ef- 
fecting of this, I propole, that if any gentlemen will pay 
for my paſlage into Italy, and if our friends will in- 
truſt one ſo young with letters of invitation to his ma- 
jeſty, I will, on his arrival, {mite the uſurper in his 
alace. In this confuſion, if ſufficient forces may be 
raiſed, his majeſty may appear; if not, he may retreat 
or eonceal himſelf till a fitter opportunity. Neither is 
it preſumptuous to hope that this may ſucceed, if we 
conſider how eaſy it is to cut the thread of human life; 
HS haw 
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how great confuſion the death of a prince occaſions in 
the moſt peaceful nation, and how mutinous the people 
are, how deſirous of a change. But we will ſuppoſe 
the worſt, that I am ſeized and by torture examined. 
Now, that this may endanger none but myſelf, it will 
be neceſſary that the gentleman who defrays my 
charges to Italy, leave England before my departure; 

that I be ignorant of his majeſty's abode ; that I lodge 
with ſome whig; that you abſcond, and that this be 
communicated to none. But, be the event as it will, 
I can expett nothing leſs than a moſt cruel death ; 
which that I may the better ſupport, it will be 
requiſite that, from my arrival till the attempt, I 
every day receive the holy ſacrament from one 
who ſhall be ignorant of the deſign. [AES SHEP- 
PARD.' On Mr, Leak's return home in the even- 
ing, he opened the letter, and, having read the 
contenis to himſelf, he told his family that it was 
a wicked and villainous letter, and, reading it to them, 
he threw it into the fire and burnt it. Having done 
this, he went up into his ſtudy, and, reflecting on the 
matter, he ſuſpected that ſome malicious perſon had 
ſent it with a view to have his houſe afterwards ſearch- 
ed, and, finding it there, to fix the odium upon him : 
whereupon he came to the reſoJution of acqualnting 
Sir John Fryer with the affair, which he did the next 
morning, when Sir John told him he ought to have 

ſeizedthe perſon who brought the letter; to which he re- 
plied, chat he remembered the perſon had promiſed to 
call again on the Monday following; which he did, and 
Mr. Leak aſked him if his name was James Sheppard, 

and if he left a letter for him on the Friday before; 
to which he replied, Yes; whereupon Mr. Leak ſent 
for a conſtable, and took him before Sir John Fryer, 
to whom he likewiſe owned that his name was James 
Sheppard, and that he had delivered ſuch a letter. 
Then he aſked him if he had a copy of that letter; to 
which he anſwered, he had no copy of it about him; 


but that if he had pen, ink, and paper, he could ſoon 
C 2 write 
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write a copy of it, having it in bis memory. Having 
ordered pen, ink, and paper. to be brought, the young 
man ſat down in the room, and, having written the 


letter, brought it to him; but had not put his name to 


it. Sir John bade him put his name to it, which he 
did with a great deal of readinels, and afterwards read 
it with much preſence of mind and calmneſs of temper, 
telling him he did believe that to be a true copy of the 
letter he had lefi at Mr. Leak's houſe the Friday before, 
and that, if it differed at all, it was but in fome very 
few words. This was produced in court on his trial. 

He was aſked whom he mcant by the king ; he an- 
{wered, the ſame perſon whom you call the pretender. 
And alſo whom he meant by the vſurper ; he replied, 
the ſame perſon whom you call King George; and all 
the while he wasas much compoſed in his mind as pol- 
ible. Upon this expreſſion 1 in the writing, © But we 
will ſuppoſe the worſt, that I am by torture examined; 
being aſked whether he had ſo well weighed the 
matter as to undergo fuch torture for the ſake of 
the pretender; he replied, he had well weighed the 
matter, and could undergo it. And being deſired 
to read over the copy of the letter he had written 
before Sir John Fryer, and to conſider it well, 

if it were right, that no falſe conſtruction might be put 
upon any of his words; he read it to himſelf, and af- 


terwards-aloud, and owned it was his writing, and a 


true copy, as near as could be, of what he had written 
in the letter delivered to Mr. Leak's ſervant. He 
ſaid, that he never had any acquaintance with Mr. Leak, 
nor knowledge of bim, any other way than that he 
Was a non juror; that he had three years ago reſolved 
upon the deſign to aſſaſſinate the king, and did deter- 
mine to put it in execution when opportunity offered. 
I heſe depoſitions having been given by the evi- 
dence for the king, the priſoner was called upon by 
the court to make his defence; upon which he an- 


hered, that he acknowledged the truth of what had 
been 
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been depoſed againſt him; ſaying, that he meant it, 
that he intended it, and did not think there was an 

harm in it, or any guilt in the fact, if committed. He 
was preſently found guilty of high treaſon. And he 
being aſked, as is uſual before the receiving of ſen- 
tence, what he had to ſay why judgment ſhould not 
paſs upon him according to law, replied, © He could 
not hope for mercy from a prince he would not own.” 

He was executed on the 17th of March, 1717. 
The rebellion being thus extinguiſhed, the danger 
of the ſtate was made a pretence for continuing the 
arliament beyond the term fixed for its diſſolution. 
An act, therefore, was made by their own authority, 
repealing that by which they were to be diſſolved 
every third year, and the term oſ their duration was 
extended to ſeven years. This attempt in any dele- 
gated body of people to increaſe their own power by 
extending it, is contrary to the firſt principles of juſtice, 
If it was right to extend their duration to ſeven years, 
they might alſo perpetuate their authority; and thus 
cut off even the ſhadow of a nomination. The bill, 
however, paſſed both houles, and all objettions to it 
were conſidered as diſaffection. This parliament, 
which re- aſſembled on the gth of January, 1716, 
granted very large ſupplies for the year, viz. ten thou- 
{and ſeamen, at the rate of four pounds per month; 
the ſum of 233,849 l. 19s. 6d. for the ordinary of the 
navy; and 23,6231. for the extraordinary repairs of 

the navy. | 4 | 
At this time ſome of the piratical ſtates in Barbary 
having broke the peace, Admiral Baker, who had 
the command of the Engliſh ſquadron in the Mediter- 
ranean, had orders to bring them to reaſon; which 
he eaſily accompliſhed; but the Sallee rovers ſtill 
did great miſchief, and that with impunity; for their 
ſhips were ſo {mall, and drew ſo little water, that our 
men of war were ſeldom able to come up with them. 
At laſt, Captain Delgarno, one of the molt active ofh- 
cers 
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cers in the navy, in his majeſty's ſhip the Hind, of 
twenty guns only, came up with one of their beſt men 
of war of twenty-four guns, and, after an obſtinate en- 


gagement of two hours and a half, obliged her to 


ſtrike; but ſoon alter ſhe unfortunately funk, and all 
her crew, except thirty-eight hands, periſhed: this, 
with the loſs of another veſſel of eight guns, and two 
more of ſixteen guns each, which were forced on ſhore 
by his majelly's ſhip the Bridgewater, delivered, in a 
great mealure, the Engliſh commerce in the Mediter- 
ranean from the interruptions given it by thele 
pirates, 


In the month of June, 1716, his majeſty went over 


to Holland, eſcorted by an Engliſh ſquadron, and 
from thence continued his journey by land to Ha- 
nover, where the diſt rbances in the north made his 
preſence at that time particularly neceſſary, and where 
be continued the reſt of the year; at the cloſe of 
which, Admiral Aylmer ſailed with a ſquadron to Hol- 

land to eſcort him home. The king, whilſt he conti— 
nucd on the continent, negociated a treaty between 
the regent of France and the States of Holland; the 
pretender was no longer ſuffered to reſide in France 
or Lorrain, but obliged to remove to the other fide 
of the Alps. The treaty contained a mutual guaran- 
tee of all the places poſſeſſed by the contracting 
powers; of the proteſtant ſucceſſion to the throne of 
Great Britain, and of the Duke of Orleans to the 
throne of France, in caſe the infant king ſhould die 
without iſſue male; a defenſive alliance was likewife 
entered into hereby, and the proportion of ſhips and 
forces, to be furniſhed by that power which ſhould be 
diſturbed at home or invaded from abroad, was ſpe- 
cified. 

The king was not ſo ſucceſsful in adjuſting the dif- 
ferences which bad ariſen between him and Charles, 
King of Sweden. Some time before, a treaty had 
been concluded between the Elector of Hanover and 
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the King of Denmark, by which the duchies of Bre- 
men and Verden, which the Danes had taken from 
the Swedes, were made over to the elector, for a va- 
luable conſideration, and on condition that he ſhould 
immediately declare war againſt Sweden. The clec- 
tor, a few weeks after his acceſſion to the Britiſh 


throne, took poſſeſſion of theſe duchies, and publiſhed 


a declaration of war in his German dominions. Over- 
tures were made to the King of Sweden to put an end 
to this quarrel; but Charles made the reſtitution of 
Bremen and Verden the eſſential preliminary to a 
2 and the other as reſolutely perſiſted in retain- 

ing them. 

It has been already ſhewn, that this diſpute was very 
injurious to the trade from England to the Baltic; 


and perhaps it may be thought that this unneceſlary 


quarrel, which expoſed theſe kingdoms to imminent 
danger, whilſt they were no ways concerned in the 
diſpute, is one of the heavieſt imputations on the con- 
duct of this intelligent prince. 

Charles XII. determined to expreſs his reſentment 
againſt King George, by lending his aſſiſtance to pro- 
mote the intereſt of the Chevalier de St. George, and, 
ſupported by ſo determined and indefatigable a prince, 
the caule of that fugitive was likely to prove more ſuc- 
ceſsful than when backed by the feeble efforts of the 
court of Verſailles, who ſeemed to have regarded the 
Stuart line in no other manner than as they furniſhed 
the means for keeping up the party-diviſions and ani- 
moſities, which had become, as it were, conſtitutional 
in England, and never exerted themſelves ſtrenuoully 
to reſtore that race to the throne of their anceſtors. 
When the King returned from the continent, he in- 
formed the council of the dangerous deſigns which 
were formed againſt the tranquillity of the nation, by 

the Swediſh monarch; in conſequence of which a war- 
rant was iſſued for ſeizing the papers, as well as the 
perm © Count Gyilenbours, the Swediſh miniſter at 
the 
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the court of London, which was accordingly done; 
This unprecedented ſtep fpreada general alarm among 
the foreign miniſters, until they were affured by go- 
vernment, that the meaſure was taken on account of 
the count's being concerned in a plot againſt the ftate, 
and that no aG of his, as an ambaflador, had drawn on 
him this treatment. The good underſtanding which 
now ſubſiſted between Great Britain and the United 
States procured Baron Goertz, the Swediſh reſident 
at the Hague, to be ſeized in like manner. Great diſ- 
coveries were made by the papers and diſpatches 
which were found in the poſſeſſion of theſe miniſters; 
and all fuch as related to the intended invaſion were 
made public, and ſerved fully to juſtify the means 
which were uſcd in procuring them, | 
The parliament met on the 2oth day of February, 
1717, when this tranſaction was laid before the com- 
mons. The houſe ſhewed the warmeſt reſentment at 
the inſolence of Charles, and paſſed a bill to prohibit 
all commerce with Sweden. A grand fleet was form- 
ed, conſiſting of twenty-two ſhips of the line, beſides 
frigates, which was to procced to the Baltic, under the 
command of Sir George Byng. This fleet ſailed on 
the goth of March for Copenhagen. = - 
Soon after the ſailing of Sir George Byng, the king 
ſent a meſſage to the houſe of commons, ſignifying a 
deſire that his parliament would enable him to ſecure 
his kingdoms againſt the danger which threatened 
them from Sweden, by granting him a ſupply. This 
produced a warm debate, but at length 250,000]. were 
voted, to enable his majeſty to concert ſuch meaſures 
with foreign princes and ſtates, as may prevent any 
charge and apprehenſion from the deſigns of Sweden 
for the future. | | 8 
The Earl of Oxford had been near two years a pri- 
ſoner in the Tower, and now took the favourable op- 
portunity of this diſſention among his enemies, to pe- 
tition for his trial. This was accordingly brought on 
in 
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in Weſltminſter-hall; Lord-chancellor Cowper being 
appointed high-lteward. The earl was brought from 
the Tower by water, and conducted to the bar on the 
24th of June; when Mr. Hampden, one of the mana- 
gers for the commons, recapitulated the charge againſt 
him in a long ſpeech; and Sir Joleph Jekyll was pro- 
ceeding to make good the firſt article, when the Lord 
Harcourt made a motion that the commons ſhould 
not be permitted to proceed againſt the earl, in ma- 
king good the articles for high crimes and miſdemea- 
nors, till judgment was firſt given upon the article of 
high-trealon; and, after a long debate, this was carried 
in the affirmative. Hence arole a difference between 
the two houſes; the commons reſolving to proceed in 
their own way, and the lords as {trenuouſly adhering 
to theirs. At length, in the beginning of July, the 
lords proceeded to the trial; and three proclamations 
were made, for the Earl of Oxford's accuſers to ap- 
pear and make good the articles of his impeachment; 
and, nobody appearing, all the peers who were preſent 
unanimouſly acquitted his lordſhip, not only of high 
treaſon, but of the charge of high crimes and miſde- 


meanors. 
Sir George Byng arrived in the road of Copenha- 


gen on the 11th day of April; the next day he had an 


audience of the king, and aſſiſted at ſeveral confe- 
rences, which were held in the fucceeding week, in 
order to ſettle the operations by ſea, and the command 
of the confederate fleet, in caſe the ſeveral ſquadrons 


ſhould join. Sir George next detached five ſhips of 


the line to cruiſe in the Categat, between Gotten- 
burgh and the Point of Schagen, to cover the trade 
from the Swediſh privateers. The Daniſh cruiſers 
being likewife employed for the ſame purpoſe, the paſ- 
ſage was ſo effectually ſecured, that no ſhips could 
pals out of that port. The arrival of this fleet in the 
Baltic put an effectual ſtop to the great projetts form- 
ed by the Swedes, who thereupon laid aſide their de- 
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{i zn ofembarking troops at Carlſcroon. Sir George 
appointed a detachment from his fleet to cruiſe off 
Gottenburg, the command of which was given to 
Captain Leſtock, of the Panther. On the goth of 
April he took a Swediſh privateer dogger, of {1x guns 
and {eventy-two men, commanded by St. Leger, who 
had before taken an Engliſh packet. The ſame day 
he retook a Dutch hoy, which the Swedes had made 
prize of the day betore; and the next day he took the 
privatcer that had captured her. Several other ſmall 
Swediſh privateers fell into their hands. 


When the ſcaſon of the year began to advance, as 
no enemy appeared, Sir George Byng determined on 


returning home with the chief part of the fleet, and 
accordingly, on the 2d of November, he paſled the 
Sound, with mne Engliſh men of war, three frigates, 
and three veſſels of ſmall burthen, leaving behind him 


ſix men of war to act in conjunction with the Daniſh 


fleet; on the 15th of the ſame month he arrived at 
the mouth of the Thames. 
At the repreſentation of the French miniſter ref. 


ding here, who had expreſs inſtruttions from the Duke 


of Orleans ſor that purpoſe, Count Gyllenbourg was 
ſet at liberty, as alſo Baron Goertz, who had been 
confined in Holland. 

The commerce of the Welt-India iſiands was now 
greatly annoyed, by a number of daring and inſolent 
pirates who infeſted thoſe ſeas, and who, having poſſeſſ- 
ed themſelves of ſome of the Bahama. iſlands, particu- 


larly Harbour iſland and Providence, ſallied forth 


from thence, and cven carried their depredations 


northward along the coaſt of the American continent. 


On the zth of September a proclamation was iſſued, 


offering a free pardon to all ſuch Weſt Indian free— 


booters, as ſhould ſurrender themſelves within a 


twelvemonth, for all piracies which they ſhould have 
committed before the th day of January preceding. 
Alter the expiration ol the time of ſurrender limited 
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in this proclamation, a reward was offered to any of 
his majelty's officers, by ſea or land, who ſhould take a 
pirate, upon his being legally convicted: for a captain 
they were entitled to one hundred pounds; for any 
other officer, from a lieutenant down to a gunner, forty 
pounds; for an interior officer thirty pounds; and, for 
every private man twenty pounds. Any pirate deli- 
vering up a captain or commodore, was entitled to 
two hundred pounds reward upon his conviction. 
The prohibition laid on the trade to Sweden was 
ſev erely felt by the merchants, who loudly complain- 
ed of the meafure purſued by adminiſtration againſt 
that kingdom. The Dutch, although leagued in the 
quarrel, had the addrefs to throw off all the inconve- 
niences reſulting from it; their trade with Sweden 
was not only kept open, but greatly augmented; for 
they now became the carriers for Great Britain, who 
was obliged to receive all the products of that nation 
by the way of Holland, and on-board of Dutch ſhip- 
ping. 
The parliament met on the 21ſt of Novembei and 
ſoon after voted ten thouland ſeamen, and 224.837]. 
for the ordinary of the navy. On the 17th of March, 
1718, the king ſent a meſſage to the houſe, informing 
them that as he was then- engaging in ſeveral negocia- 
tions, of the utmoſt concern to the welfare of theſe 


| Kingdoms, and the tranquillity of Europe, and having 


lately received information from abroad, which makes 
him judge that it would give weight to his endeavours 
if a naval force be employed where it ſhall be neceſ- 
lary, he thinks fit to acquaint his commons therewith, 
not doubting, but that in caſe he ſhould be obliged, at 
this critical juncture, to exceed the number of men 
granted this year, for the ſea ſervice, the houſe will, at 
their next meeting, provide for ſuch exceſs. Here- 
upon an addreſs was voted unanimouſly, promiſing to 
make good all ſuch engagements as might be found 


necellary to be made. 
D 2 A large 
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A large fleet was put into commiſſion, and every 
thing indicated hoſtile intentions in the miniſtry, 
This drew from the Spaniſh ambaſſador a memorial, 


expreſſing the alarm which ſuch proceedings had given 


to the court of Madrid; in anſwer to which he was. 
informed, that it was pot the intention of his Bri— 
tannic majeſty to concoal the Ceitination of the arma- 


ment which was then aſſembled. The king therefore 
declared, that he meant to iend Sir George Byng 


therewith into the Mediterrancan, in order to maintain 
the neutrality of Italy againſt any power that ſhould 
attempt to violate 1t. 

Whilſt the miſunderſtanding between Great Britain 
and Sweden continued, the Czar of Muſcovy con- 
ceived a ſecret diſguſt at the conduct of King George. 
Wiſmar had been taken by the allies. This place 
Peter intended to beſtow on his niece, who had been 
lately married to the Duke of Mecklenburgh, Schwe- 
rin; he had therefore ſent a large body of troops to 
affiſt i in reducing it, but it had ſurrendered before they 
arrived, and the Ruſſians were not adinitted into the 
carriſon. What farther tended to diſpleaſe this mo- 
narch was, that, when Cvlleaburg's letters were pub— 
liſhed in London, iome paſſages ſcemed to favour the 
ſuppoſition of the czar being privy to the conſpiracy. 
His miniſter at the court of London preſented a long 
memorial, complaining that the king had cauſed to be 
printed the malicious inſinuations of his enemies, and 
denied his maſter having the leaſt concern in the de- 
ſign of the Swediſh king. It then proceeded to charge 
the court of England with having privately treated of 
a ſeparate peace with Charles of Sweden, and even 
with having promiſed to aſſiſt him againſt the czar, on 
condition that he would relinquiſh his pretenſions to 
Bremen and Verden. It concluded with expreſſing a 
hearty deſire to re-eſtabliſh that good underſtanding 
which had long ſubſiſted between England and Ruſſia, 
and that the two empires might cordially unite in pro- 
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ſecuting the war againſt the common enemy. This 
memorial was replicd to by the King of Great Bri- 
tain; and the ſentiments of the two monarchs remain- 
ed the ſame. But Peter, who generally negociated in 
perſon, went to the court of Verſailles, where he con- 
cluded a treaty of friendſhip with the Duke of Or- 
leans, regent of France. He then proceeded to Am- 
ſterdam, and held private conferences with Goertz, the 
Swediſh miniſter, who under ook to adjuſt all difter- 
ences between the czar and his maſter within three 
months; and Peter engaged to ſuſpend all operations 
againii Sweden until that term ſhould be expired. A 
congr-ſ{s was opened at Abo, between the Swediſh and 
Ruiſjan miniſters; but the conferences were aſter- 
wards r. moved to Aland. By this convention, the 
czar Ohliged hin ſelf to aſſiſt Cnarles in the conqueſt 
of N way and they promitcd to unite all their forces 
again the Ning of Great Britain, ſhould he preſume 
to interpoſ Both were incenſed againſt that prince; 
and ond part of their deſign was to raiſe the pretender 
to the throne of England. Baron Goertz ſet out 
from Aland for F rederickſtadt, in Norway, with the 
plan of peace; but, before he arrived, Charles was 
killed by a cannon-bali from the town, as he viſited 
the trenches, on the 13th of November, 1718. The 
death of Charles was fortunate for England. Sweden 
was now obliged to ſubmit: while the czar, the King 
of Denmark, and the Ele tor of Hanover, kept poſſeſ- 
ſion of what they had acquired in the courſe of the 
war. The king had not yet received the inveſtiture 
of theſe duchies; and, until that ſhould be procured, 
it was neceſſary to eſpoule with warmth the intereſts 
of the emperor. This was another ſource of miſun- 
derſtanding between Great Britain and Spain. 

The emperor had engaged in a war againlt the Porte 
as an ally of the Venetians, whom the Turks bad at- 
tacked and driven from the Morea; and, in conſe— 
quence; he {ent Prince Eugene in May, 1717, : = 
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head of a fine army, conſiſting of 100,000 men, to 
beſiege Belgrage. The Turks foreſaw his deſign, and 
reinforced the garriſon to 30,000 men, and in other 
reſpects made it as they thought impregnable. Count 
Palh was choſen to direct the ſiege, and his highneſs 


undertook to cover him againſt any attempts of the 


Turkiſh army, which lay in the neighbourhood, con- 
fiſting of upwards of 150,000 men, commanded by the 
grand vizier. As Prince Eugene and Count Palfi 
were proſecuting this important undertaking, thegrand 
vizier approached the prince's camp with his whole 
army, and, ſurrounding all the eminences, incloſed 
the imperial forces between himſelf and the town. The 
Turks, it was thought, would have no occaſion to con— 
tinue their fire, though it annoyed the prince greatly, 
and even obliged him to change his quarters, becauſe 
a contagious diſeaſe was fiercely fighting for them 
againſt the imperialiſts. Prince Eugene, though he 
changed his quarters, kept only upon the defenſive. 
At length, however, finding his own army diminiſhed 
daily, and that it was impoſſible for him to receive 
any re-inforcement, he reſolved to march out of his 
intrenchments and attack the enemy. There was ano- 
ther conſideration which determined him thereto, 
which was this; he faw that for two days together the 
Turks had been making the neceſſary dilpolitons for a 
general aſſault. His highneſs ſaw there was no time to 
be loſt, and the only way to prevent their deſigns from 
taking effect, was immediately to execute his own. 
And, as the army ſaw there was no way of getting out 
of their ugly ſituation but by fighting, they were glad 
to ſee it ſo determined, while they were yet enough 
to form an army; and they exhorted each other to 
bchave bravely, becauſe the loſs of victory would be 
attended with conſequences the moſt ſhameful, and 
the moſt fatal, viz. either of being made priſoners by 

infidels, or being put to the ſword in their camp. 
The whole army was under arms by one in the 
morning, 
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morning, (Auguſt 16,) at which time there was the 
deepeſt filence in both camps; the Turks were intent 
on their preparations for an attack, and had not the 
leaſt notion of being attacked themſelves, when the 
imperialiſts marched out of their entrenchments. The 
night, which was very clear, would have diſcovered 
their march, but about the time they began to move 
there fell a thick fog, which covercd "them like a 
cloud. The firſt line advanced, favoured by this ac- 
cident, for two hours, flowly and without beat of 
drum, the right having orders to extend itſelf towards 
the bonnet before the imperial camp, that it might be 
ſuſtained by the artillery on that work; the left, where 
it was expected the ſtreſs of the battle would be, was 


ordered to extend itſelf into the plain; the foot ad- 


vancing in the middle. The fog ail this time in— 
creaſed, ſo that at laſt the ſoldiers could ſcarcely ſee a 
yard before them. What had hitherto been an ad- 
vantage proved now a detriment to the imperialiſts; 
for the right wing, not being able to diſtinguiſh the 
bonnet before their own camp, fell in with the head of 
one ofthe Turkiſh trenches; both ſides were ſurpriſed : 
the Turks however made a briſk diſcharge, and then 


began ſcreaming and crying in ſuch a manner as 


ow 


alarmed indeed, but allo confounded, their own army, 
which likewiſe fell to ſhouting and crying, ran in a 
hurry to their arms, and, in as great'hurry advanced 
towards the imperial camp. The imperialiſts endea- 
voured to take their poſts, but were forced to grope 
and feel their way ; and, as one error 1s generally fol- 


| lowed by another, the infantry on the right, regula- 


ting their march by the cavalry, ſtrayed out of the line 
after them, and left a void in the centre capable of 
affording room to ſeveral battalions. But, in ſpite of 
all this, the engagement which began on the right ſoon 
became general: the left wing fought without feeing 
its enemies; they heard each other, and that was all; 
they fired and adyanced; fired n received the 
enemies 
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enemies fire, and advanced till; this however gave 
the Germans great advantage, becauſe they were re- 
gular troops, and knew what they did. The Turks, 
on the other hand, were all in confuſion; ſuch as had 
courage knew not how to ule it, and Roel as had none 
knew not how to fly. When they came to fight hand 
to hand, ſome of the German corps acted very impru- 


dently, from a falle notion of bravery ; they puſhed 

forward before they could be lupported, and were | 

conſequently enveloped and cut to pieces, without \ 

doing any real ſervice. However, on the whole, the } 

imperialilts every where gained ground; the infantry 6 

did wonders, they kept cloſe in their ranks, and over- 1 

turned every thing that ſtood in their way. They a 

never perceived their enemies, nor were perceived by c 

them, till the muzzles of their muſkets were at. the | 

breaſts of the Turks, who were utterly unprepared; | t 

ſo that every diſcharge did prodigious execution, and, t 

before the remaining Turks could fire, they had either Fr 

' bayonets at their breaſts, or were ſhot dead on the ſpot. el 

No German ſoldier moved a ſtep before his compa- a 

| nion in the centre, which ſecured them from the miſ- 4 

1 chief which had happened in the left, and which put it 0 

75 out of the power of the Turks to make even a tolera- T 

rel ble reſiſtance. Multitudes were at work in the | tl 

<1 trenches when the fight began, and, as they endeavour- 2 

1 ed to get out the imperialiſts cut them down; in a C 

44 word, the ſlaughter was great, and the confuſion ſtill = 

0 greater. 20 

0 The cavalry on the right, as well as on the left, were 1 

cal not ſo ſucceſsful: the ground before them was every | fc 

1 where cut through with trenches; the fog made it ſo th 

ll dark they could ſcarcely perceive them ; and, while ag 

7004 theſe obſtacles obliged them to advance but flowly, 1 

oy | the Turkiſh artillery galled them very much. Theſe, - 

74 however, were not the only misfortunes they met | m 

71 with; the Turks, puſhing. out of their camp, ran by ar 
ke Chance into * void ſpace in the centre, and thereby 
—44 cut 
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tut off the right wing from the reſt of the army, and 
fell on the flanks of both. About this time the fog 
ſuddenly cleared up, and the air became perfectly 
ſerene; this proved the ruin of the Turks: the ſecond 
line advanced upon thoſe who had puſhed through 
the firſt, routed them, drove them back to their in- 
trenchments, and filled up the void at once. 

The imperial army, perceiving the advantages they 
had gained in the dark, prepared now to advance 
forward, and ſtorm the enemy's works. The right 
wing poſſeſſed itſelf inſtantly of the batteries which 
had been playing upon them all the morning, and, 
without moving farther, turned the cannon on the in- 
. fidels, and ſcoured the intrenchments, which immedi- 
ately after they carried {word in hand. The troops 
on the left endeavoured to do as much, but they were 
not able; the enemy were ſtrong on that fide, and 
thoſe who fled from the right increaſed their numbers 
to ſuch a degree, that they charged the imperialiſts 
with prodigious weight. The Germans ſuſtained 
this ſhock, though with great loſs, without retreating 
a yard; and, notwithſtanding they . were enfeebled, 
advanced on the Turks when they found the fury 
of their attack abate. They then puſhed them from 
trench to trench, till on a ſudden they found the bat- 
tle was to begin again. Behind thoſe troops there was 
a battery of eighteen pieces of heavy cannon : the 
Germans cried out, that they would make themſelves 
maſters of it; but, advancing nearer, there appeared 
20,000 foot and 10,000 ſpahis, in excellent order. 
The imperialiſts were conſtrained to halt, in order to 
form and to draw breath, the cannon playing upon 
them all the time. After ſome minutes they advanced 
again, the infantry with their muſkets on their ſhoul- 
ders, the horſe ſword in hand. The janizaries be- 
haved at firſt very well, but, when they ſaw the Ger- 
mans throw themſelves all at once on the battery, 
and creep through the embraſures, they were ſtruck 
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with a panic; the cavalry, in the mean time, trod 
i down the ſpahis, and, by the weight of their horſes, 
' carried all before them. This buſineſs was bloody, 
| but it ended entirely in favour of the imperialiſts. 
The entrenchments were now forced, and the troops 
were much fatigued, yet there ſeemed to be but little 
done. The Turks rallied, and, to the number of 
100,000, were forming in the plain, and there ſeemed 
to be no reaſon to queſtion that a new engagement 
would enſue. The imperialiſts prepared for it; the 
horſe and foot repaired to their poſts, and began to 
move in battalia towards the Turks, who remaincd 
firm and in good order in the plain. When they 
arrived within muſket-ſhot, the janizaries threw down 
their arms and ran away ; the reſt of the troops ſoon 
followed their example, leaving their ſtandards, tents, 
artillery, and baggage, all behind them. The impe- 
rialiſts purſued them with great ſlaughter, and now 
thought the buſineſs over, when a body of ſpahis and 
Tartars took it in their heads to fall upon three regi- 
ments of horſe and dragoons, which put them into 
diſorder; they were preſently ſuſtained by the fire ] 
of the intrenchments; and two regiments of dragoons 1 
advancing to flank the Turks, they made a quick re- t 
treat. + This happened about ten in the morning, and 
was the laſt ſcene of this important action; for the t 
Turks, when once out of ſight of the field of battle, 1 
thought of nothing but getting away as faſt as they 6 
could. The Germans had now leiſure to ſurvey their 0 
camp, which looked like a large city well furniſned 
f 
] 
E 
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t 
r 
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with provitions, and crowded with ammunition ; all 
the tents were new, as were likewiſe the waggons and 
equipage, and even their artillery. As to the num- 
ber of their dead, 3000 were ſlain in the purſuit, and 
upwards of 10,000 on the field of battle; about 5000 
were wounded, and near the fame number taken pri- 
loners. The imperialiſts had near gooo killed, and 
about 4500 wounded, many of whom died ſoon __ 
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the battle. The next day Prince Eugene ſummoned 
the baſhaw governor of Belgrade to ſurrender, threat- 
ening bim with no quarter in caſe of refuſal, on which 
the garriſon mutinied, and obliged him to ſubmit, but 
much againſt his inclination, as the place was till in 
a tolerable {tate of defence, and, as he thought, tena- 
ble againſt all the efforts of the enemy. He obtained 
honourable terms: the garriſon was conducted to 
N1zza, and the prince entered the town after having 

belieged it upwards of two months. | 
The pope conſidered this as a religious war againſt 
the infidels; and obtained repeated aſſurances from 
the King of Spain, that he would not undertake any 
thing againſt the emperor, while he was engaged in 
ſuch a laudable quarrel. Philip had even ſent a 
ſquadron of ſhips and gallies to the aſſiſtance of the 
Venetians. In the courle of the year 1717, how- 
ever, he equipped a ſtrong armament, the command 
of which he beſtowed on the Marquis de Lede, who 
ſailed from Barcelona in July, and, landing at Cag- 
liar, in Sardinia, which belonged to the emperor, 
made a conqueſt of the whole iſland. At the fame 
time the King of Spain endeavoured to juſtify theſe 
proceedings by a manifeſto, in which he alleged, that 
the archduke, contrary to the faith of treaties, encou- 
raged and ſupported the rebellion of his ſubje&s in 
Catalonia, by frequent ſuccours from Naples and 
other places; and that the great inquiſitor of Spain 
had been ſeized, though furniſhed with a paſſport from 
his holineſs. He promiſed, however, to proceed no 
farther, and ſuſpend all operations, that the powers of 
Europe might have time and opportunity to contrive 
expedients for reconciling all differences, and ſecuring 
the peace and balance of power in Italy: nay, he 
conſented that this important affair ſhould be left to 
the arbitration of King George and the States-Gene- 
ral, Theſe powers undertook the office. Confer- 
ences were begun between the miniſters of the em- 
| E 2 peror, 
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peror, France, England, and Holland; and theſe pro- 
duced, in the courle of the following year, the famous 
quadruple alliance. In this treaty it was ſtipulated, 
that the emperor ſhould renounce all pretenſions to 
the crown of Spain, and exchange Sardinia for Sicily 
with the Duke of Savoy : that the ſucceſſion to the 
duchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, which the 
Queen of Spain claimed by inheritance, as princeſs 
of the houſe of Farneſe, ſhould be ſettled on her eld- 
eſt ſon, in caſe the preſent poſſeſſors ſhould die with- 
out male iſſue. Philip, diſſatisfied with this partition, 
continued to make formidable preparations by ſeu 
arid land, Theſe gave riſe to the naval armament, 
which was fitted out in England. | 
Endeavours had been uſed, on the part of King 
George, to adjuſt the differences ſubſiſting between 
the Emperor Charles and Philip of Spain; for which 
purpoſe Colonel Stanhope had been ſent to Madrid 
with a plan of pacification, which being rejected by 
Philip, at the inſtance of his prime miniſter, Cardinal 
Alberoni, the King of Great Britain determined to 
ſupport his mediation by force of arms. Accordingly, 
Sir George Byng ſailed from Spithead on the 15th of 
_ 1718, with twenty ſhips of the line, two fire- 
Ips, two bomb-veſlels, and ample inſtructions how 
to att on all emergencies. He arrived off Cape St. 
Vincent on the goth of the month, when he diſpatched 
his ſecretary to Cadiz with a letter to Colonel Stan- 
hope, the Britiſh miniſter at Madrid, deſiring him to 
inform his moſt Catholic majeſty of the admiral's arri- 
val in thoſe parts, and lay before him this article of 
bis inſtructions: “ You are to make inſtances with 
both parties to ceaſe from uſing any further acts of 
hoſtility : but, in caſe the Spaniards do ſtill inſiſt, with 
their ſhips of war and forces, to attack the kingdom 
of Naples, or other the territories of the emperor in 
Italy, or to land in any part of Italy, which can only 
be with a deſign to invade the emperor's dominions, 
| againſt 
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againſt whom only they have declared war by invading 
Sardinia; or if they ſhould endeavour to make them- 
ſelves maſters of the kingdom of Sicily, which muſt 
be with a deſign to invade the kingdom of Naples ;— 
in this caſe, you are, with all your power, to hinder 
and obſtruct the ſame. If it ſhould ſo happen, that, 
at your arrival, with our fleet under your command, 

in the Mediterranean, the Spaniards ſhould already 
have landed any troops in Italy, in order to invade 
the emperor's territories, you ſhall endeavour amica- 
bly to difluade them from perſevering in ſuch an at- 
tempt, and offer them your aliiſtance to help them to 
withdraw their troops, and put an end to all further 
acts of hoſtility, But, in caſe theſe your friend! 

endeavours ſhall prove ineffettual, you ſhall, by keep- 
ing company with, or intercepting, their ſhips or con- 


- voy, or, if it be neceſſary, by openly oppoling them, 
defend the emperor's territories from any farther at- 


tempt.” 
When Cardinal Alberoni peruſed theſe inſtruttions, 


he told Colonel Stanhope, with ſome warmth, that his 


maſter would run all hazards, and even fuller himſelf 
to be driven out of Spain, rather than recal his troops, 
or conſent to a ſuſpenſion of arms. He ſard the Spa- 
niards were not be frightened; and he was ſo well con- 
vinced that the fleet would do their duty, that in caſe 
of their being attacked by Admiral Byng, he ſhould 


be in no pain for the ſucceſs. Mr. Stanbope pre- 


ſenting him with a liſt of the Britiſh ſquadron, he 


threw | it upon the ground with great emotion. He 
promiſed, however, to lay the admiral's letters before 
the king, and to let the envoy know his majeſty's re- 
ſolution. Such an interpoſition could not but be very 
provoking to the Spamih miniſter, who had laid his 
account with the conquelt of Sicily, and, for that pur- 
pole, prepared an armament which was altogether ſur- 
priſing, conſidering the late ſhattered condition of the 
Spaniſh affairs. He ſeems to have put too much 
T2 : confidence 
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confidence in the ſtrength of the Spaniſh fleet. In a 
few days he ſent back the admiral's letter to Mr. Stan- 
hope, with a note under it, importing, that Byng 
might execute the orders he had received from the 
king his maſter. | 

. Mr. Stanhope, ſeeing things tending to a rupture, 
gave private and early notice of his apprehenſions to 
the Engliſh conſuls and merchants ſettled in the Spa- 
niſh ſea- ports, adviſing them to ſecure their effects 
againſt the dangers that might ariſe from a breach be- 
tween the two crowns. 

The admiral purſuing his voyage with unfavourable 
winds, it was the 8th of July before he made Cape 
Spartel, where the Superbe and Rupert, which had 
been ſeparated from the fleet, rejoined him, and 
bronght advice of the vaſt preparations which were 
made by the Spaniards at Barcelona, and of their fleet 
having failed from thence the 18th of June to the 
eaſtward. Vice-admiral Cornwall joined the fleet 
with two ſhips, the Argyle and Charles galley, as it 
was paſſing by Gibraltar. The whole fleet anchored 
off Cape Malaga, to take in water, and then proceed- 
ed to Minorca. The admiral having relieved the 
garrifon at Port Mahon, failed for the bay of Naples, 
where he arrived on the iſt of Auguſt, and was re- 
ceived as a deliverer; and, indeed, nothing but this 
ſeaſonable appearance of a powerful fleet could have 
preſerved that kingdom to the houſe of Auſtria. 
Sicily, the citadel] of Meſſina alone excepted, had 
already yielded to the Marquis de Lede, at the head 
of thirty thouſand Spaniſh troops; the inhabitants be- 
ing ſtrongly attached to the ſovereignty of Spain. Sir 
George Byng received the moſt diſtinguiſhed marks 
of reſpect, whilſt he continued among the Neapoli- 
tans. Count Daun, the imperial viceroy of Naples, 
preſented Sir George vith a ſword ſet with diamonds, 
and a very rich ſtaff of command: and, to the admi- 
ral's ſon, he made a preſent of a very fine * 

. | After 
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After the conference, the admiral was ſplendidly en- 
tertained at dinner, and then Jodged in the palace of 
the Duke de Matelona, which bad been magnificently 
fitted up for his reception. The viceroy likewiſe 
ſent refreſhments to the fleet, conſiſting of a hundred 
oxen, three hundred ſheep, ſix hundred pounds of 
ſugar, ſeventy hogſheads of wine, forty hogſheads of 
brandy, and ſeveral other things. | 
It was determined to fail immediately to Sicily, in 
hopes of relieving the Piedmonteſe garriſon, in the 
Citadel of Meſſina, before they ſhould ſurrender to 
the beſiegers. For this purpoſe the admiral took 
under his convoy a reinforcement of two thouſand 
German troops, under the command of General Wet- 
zel. On the gth of Auguſt he came in fight of the 
faro of Meſſina, when he immediately diſpatched his 
own captain (Saunders) with a polite meſſage to the 
Marquis de Lede, propoling a ceſſation of arms in 
Sicily for two months, that the powers of Europe 
might have time to concert meaſures for reſtoring a 
laſting peace; and declaring, that ſhould this propoſal 
be rejected, he would, in purſuance of his inſtructions, 
uſe all his force to prevent further attempts to dil- 
turb the dominions his maſter had engaged to defend. 
The Spaniſh general anſwered, that he had no powers 
to treat, conſequently could not agree to an armiſtice, 
but ſhould obey his orders, which directed him to re- 
_ duce Sicily for his maſter, the King of Spain. The 
Spaniſh fleet had ſailed from the harbour of Meſſina 
on the day before the Engiiſh ſquadron appeared. 
Admiral Byng ſuppoſed they had retired to Malta, and 
directed his courle towards Meſſina, in order to en- 
courage and ſupport the garriſon in the citadel. But, 
in doubling the point of the faro, he deſcried two Spa- 
niſh ſcouts, and learned from the people of a ſelucca 
from the Calabrian ſhore, that they had ſeen from 
the hills the Spaniſh fleet lying to in order of battle. 
The admiral immediately detached the German troops 
| to 
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to Reggio, under convoy of two ſhips of war. Then 
he ſtood through the faro after the Spaniſh ſcouts 
that led him to their main fleet, which, before noon, 
he deſcried in line of battle, amounting to ſeven-and- 
twenty, large and ſmall, beſides two fire-ſhips, four 


bomb-veſſels, and ſeven galleys. They were com- 


manded in chief by Don Antonio de Caſtanita, under 
whom were the four rear-admirals, Chacon, Mari, 
Guevara, and Cammock. At ſight of the Engliſh 
ſquadron, they ſtood away large; and Byng gave 
chace all the reſt of the day. In the morning, which 
was the 11th of Auguſt, 1718, N. S. the Rear-ad- 
miral de Mari, with fix ſhips of war, the gallies, fire- 
fhips, and bomb-ketches, ſeparated from the main 
fleet, and ſtood in for the Sicilian ſhore. The Eng- 
Iifh admiral detached Captain Walton, of the Canter- 


| bury, with five more ſhips, in purſuit of them; and 
they were ſoon engaged. He himſelf continued to 


chace their main fleet; and, about ten o'clock, the 
battle began. The Orford attacked the Santa Roſa, 
of 64 guns, and took her. The St. Carlos, of 60 
guns, {truck next, without much oppoſition, to the 
Kent, Captain Matthews. The Grafton, Captain 
Haddock, attacked warmly the Prince of Aſturias, 
of 70 guns, formerly called the Cumberland, Rear- 
admiral Chacon ; but the Breda and Captain coming 


up, Captain Haddock left that ſhip, much ſhattered, 


for them to take; and ſtretched ahead after another 


ſhip of 60 guns, which had kept firing on his ſtar- 
board bow, during his engagement with the Prince 


of Aſturias. About one o'clock, the Kent, and ſoon 
after the Superbe, Captain Maſters, came up with, 
and engaged, the Spaniſh admiral, of 74 guns, who, 
with two ſhips more, ſired on them, and made a 


running fight, till about three; and then the Kent, 


bearing down upon him, and under his ſtern, gave 
hin her broadſide, and fell to lecward afterwards ; 


the Superbe, putting forward to lay the admiral 
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4-board, fell on his weather quarter; upon which, 
the Spaniſh admiral ſhifting his helm, the Superbe 
ranged up under his lee-quarter, on which he ſtruck 
to her. At the ſame time, the Barfleur, in which 
was the admiral, being aſtern of the Spaniſh admiral, 
within ſhot, and inclining on his weather-quarter, 


— Rear-admiral Guevara, and another ſixty-gun ſhip, 


which were to windward, bore down upon him, and 
gave him their broadſides, and then clapt upon a 
wind, ſtanding in for land. The admiral immedi- 
ately tacked, and ſtood after them, until it was almoſt 
night; but it being little wind, and they hauling 
away out of his reach, he left purſuing them, and 
ſtood into the fleet, which he joined two hours after 
night. The Eſſex took the Juno, of 36 guns; the 
Montague and Rupert took the Volante, of 44 guns; 
and Rear-admiral Delaval, in the Dorſetſhire, took 
the Iſabella, of 60 guns. The action happened' off 
Cape Peſlaro, at about fix leagues diſtance from the 
the ſhore. The Engliſh received but little damage: 
the ſhip that ſuffered moſt was the Grafton, which 
being a good ſailor, her captain engaged ſeveral ſhips 
of the enemy, always purſuing the headmoſt, and 
leaving thoſe ſhips he had diſabled or damaged, to 
be taken by thoſe that followed him. | 

The admiral lay by ſome days at fea, to refit the 
rigging of his ſhips, and to repair the damages the 
prizes had ſuſtained; and, on the 18th, received a 
letter from Captain Walton, of the Canterbury, who 
had been ſent in purſuit of the Spaniſh ſhips that 
eſcaped. This letter is one of the molt laconic 
epiſtles extant, whilſt the tranſatiion it ſpeaks of was 
of ſuch importance, that it would have furniſhed 
ſcope for a very elaborate deſcription. It is, there- 
fore, juſtly conſidered as a great curioſity ; and is as 
follows: „Sir, We have taken and deſtroyed all the 
Spaniſh ſhips and veſſels which were upon the coalt, 
the number as per margin. I am, &c. 
| & G. WALTON.” 

Vor. V. No. 104. F up 
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By the account referred to, it appears, that Wal. 
ton had taken four Spaniſh men of war; one of ſixty 
guns, commanded by Rear-admiral Mari; one of 


fifty-four, one of forty, and one of twenty-four, guns, 


with a bomb-veſlel, and a ſhip laden with arms; and 


burnt four men of war, one of fifty-four guns, two 
of forty, and one of thirty, guns, with a fire-ſhip and 
a bomb-veſle]. | 

The Spaniards, in this action, appeared diſtracted 
in their counfels, and, conſequently, acted in con- 
fuſion. Their admiral behaved with courage and 
activity, notwithſtanding which, they were all taken 
but Cammock, who eſcaped, with three ſhips of war 
and three frigates. | 

Had the Spaniards followed the advice of Rear- 
admiral Cammock, who was a native of Ireland, Sir 
George Byng would not have obtained ſuch an eaſy 
victory. That officer propoſed, that they ſhould re- 
main at anchor in the road of Paradiſe, with their 
broadſides to the ſea; in which caſe the Engliſh ad- 
miral would have found it a very difficult taſk to at- 
tack them : for the coaſt is ſo bold, that the largeſt 
{ſhips could ride with a cable aſhore ; whereas farther 
out the currents are ſo various and rapid, that the 
Engliſh ſquadron could not have come to an anchor, 
or lain near them in order of battle: beſides, the 
Spaniards might have been reinforced from the 


army on ſhore, which would have raiſed batteries to 


annoy the aflailants. Before King George had re- 
ceived an account of this engagement from the ad- 
miral, he wrote him a letter with his own hand, ap- 
proving his conduct. When Sir George's eldeſt fon 
arrived in England, with a circumſtantial account of 
the action, he was graciouſly received, and ſent 
back with plenipotentiary powers to his father, that 
he might negociate with the ſeveral princes and ſtates 
of Italy, as he ſhould fee occaſion. The lon like- 
wiſe carried the king's royal grant to the officers and 

| ſcamen, 
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ſeamen, of all the prizes they had taken from the 
Spaniards. Notwithſtanding this victory, the Spaniſh 
army carried on the ſiege of the citadel of Meſlina 
with ſuch vigour, that the governor ſurrendered the 
place by capitulation on the 29th of September. 

A treaty was now concluded, at Vienna, between 
the Emperor and the Duke of Savoy. They agreed 
to form an army for the conqueſt of Sardinia, in be- 
half of the duke; and, in the mean time, this prince 
engaged to evacuate Sicily: but, until his troops 
could be conveyed from that iſland, he conſented 
that they ſhould co-operate with the Germans againſt 
the common enemy. Admiral Byng continued to 
aſſiſt the imperialiſts in Sicily, during the beſt part 
of the winter, by ſcouring the ſeas of the Spaniards, 
and keeping the communication open between the 
German forces and the Calabrian ſhore, from whence 
they were ſupplied with proviſions. He atted in this 
ſervice with equal conduct, reſolution, and activity. 
He conferred with the viceroy of Naples, and the 
other imperial generals, about the operations of the 
enſuing campaign; and Count Hamilton was dif- 
patched to Vienna, to lay before the emperor the 
reſult of their deliberations: then the admiral ſet 
fail for Mahon, where his {hips might be refitted, and 
ut in a condition to take the ſea in the ſpring. 

This bold ſtep in deſtroying the Spaniſh fleet, with- 
out any previous declaration of war, aſtoniſhed all 
Europe. The court of Spain repreſented the con- 
duct of Great Britain as inconſiſtent with thoſe prin- 
ciples of good faith, for the obſervance of which 
ſhe had hitherto been celebrated. The Marquis de 
Monteleqne wrote a letter to Mr. Secretary Craggs, 
in which he remonſtrated againſt this condutt, as a 
violation of the laws of nations. Cardinal Alberoni, 
who had before expreſſed himſelf to the Engliſh am- 
baſſador as ready to reſt the deciſion of the conteſt 

upon the force of arms, ſhould the two fleets happen 
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to meet, now wrote a letter to the Engliſh ſecretary, 
charging the adminiſtration to which he belonged with 
having acted a baſe and unwarrantable part. He ſaid 
the plea of maintaining the neutrality of Italy was a 
weak pretence, ſince it was notorious, that ſuch neu- 
trality had long been at an end; and that the princes 
guarantees of "the treaty of Utrecht were entirely 
diſcharged from their engagements, not only by the 
ſcandalous infringements committed by the Auſtrians 
in the evacuation of Catalonia and Majorca, but alſo 
becauſe the guarantee was no longer binding than 
until a peace was concluded with France. He taxed 
the Britiſh miniltry with having revived and ſupported 
this neutrality, not by an amicable mediation, but by 
open violence, and artiully abuſing the confidence and 
ſecurity of the Spaniards. This was the language of 
diſappointed ambition; and, in ſome eſſential in- 
ſtances, not only unſupported by facts, but repugnant 
to them. 

The parliament meeting. on the 11th of November, 
the king, in his ſpeech, declared that the court of 
Spain had rejeQed all his amicable propoſals, and 
broke through their moſt ſolemn engagements for 
the ſecurity of the Britiſh commerce. To vindicate, 
therefore, the faith of his former treaties, as well as 
to maintain thoſe he bad lately made, and to protect 
and deſend the trade of his ſubjęcts, which had, in 
every branch, been violently and unjuſtly appreſſed, 
it became neceſſary for his naval forces to check their 
progreſs : : that, notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of his 
arms, that court had lately given orders at all the ports 
of Spain, and of the Weſt-Indies, to fit out privateers 
againſt the Engliſh. He ſaid, he was perſuaded, that 
a Britiſh parliament would enable him to reſent ſuch 
treatment: and he aſſured them, that the regent of 
France was ready to concur with him in the moſt vi- 
orous meaſures. The commons voted 13,500 ſai- 
boy and 12,435 men, for the Jand ſervice, The 
Whole 
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whole eftimate amounted to 2, 257,58 1. 198. The 


money was raiſed by a land- tax, malt. tax, and lottery. 

The king, on the 17th of December, ſent a meſ- 
lage to the commons, importing, that all his endea- 
vours to pracure redreſs for the injuries done to his 
ſubjects by the King of Spain, having proved ineffec- 
tual, he had found it neceſſary to declare war againſt 
that monarch. The declaration of war againſt Spain 
was publiſhed with the uſual ſolemnities; but this 
war was not a favourite of the people, and, therefore, 


did not produce thoſe acclamations that were uſual on 


ſuch occaſions. | 
Here it will be neceſſary to take notice of the re- 
duction of the American buccaneers, in conſequence 
of the meaſures which had been taken for that pur- 
pole, (fee p. 26.) Captain Woodes Rogers, who 
had made a ſucceſsful voyage round the world in a 
Briſtol privateer, and with another under his com- 
mand, was now appointed governor of the Bahama 
iſlands. When he arrived at Providence, which was 
appointed to be the ſeat of his government, he was 
cordially received by the people, and many pirates, 
who harboured there, voluntarily ſubmitted. He 
then proceeded to form a council, and eſtabliſh a re- 
cular ſyſtem of civil government, which, at length, 
brought theſe rovers to ſubjettion. Two of their 
veſſels being taken, after the time of ſurrender limited 
in the proclamation expired, and the captains and 
their crews being hanged, thele neſts of cruel villains 
and lawleſs freebooters were deſtroyed totally, aiter 


- having for many years ſpread terror through the Weſt- 


Indies, and even the northern colonies. The crue]- 
ties they exerciſed on thoſe who were ſo unhappy as 
to fall into their hands, exceeded even thoſe commit- 
ted by the African corſairs, and rendered flavery 
among the Turks preferable to their yoke. - | 
Soon after the declaration of war againſt Spain, the 
Earl of Stair, who ſtill continued to reſide at Paris, 
as the Engliſh miniſter, tranſmitted to his court intel- 
© W "ligence 
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ligence of the deſigns which Cardinal Alberoni, af- 
ſiſted by the Duke of Ormond, had formed againſt 
England. This was no other than an attempt to ſet 
the Chevalier de St, George on the throne. Admi- 
niſtration was not inactive upon the receipt of this 
important advice. A fleet was immediately ordered 
to be got ready, and gqoool. reward was offered by pro- 
clamation to any one who ſhould apprehend James 
Butler, late Duke of Ormond. On the gth of April, 
1719, Sir John Norris ſailed from Spithead, with 
nine men of war, directing his courſe to the weſtward ; 
and he was ſoon after reinforced by a ſquadron under 
the Earl of Berkley. Troops were likewiſe ſtationed 
in the moſt convenient places for the defence of the 
kingdom, ſhould it be attacked; and large bodies of 
foreign forces came over from Holland and Switzer- 
land. Theſe judicious precautions were, however, 
rendered unneceſſary, for, ſoon after the Spaniſh ar- 
mament had ſailed from Cadiz, as if a fatality hung 
over all attempts which that kingdom ſhould make to 
annoy England, a furious tempeſt overtook them, on 
the 28th of February, when they were about fifty 
leagues to the weſtward of Cape Finiſterre, which 
continued forty-eight hours, and entirely diſperſed the 
whole fleet, conſiſting of five men of war, and forty 
tranſports. The Duke of Ormond was on-board, 
with five thouſand land forces; beſides which, were 
embarked a great quantity of ammunition, ſpare arms, 
and one million pieces of eight. Such ſhips as re- 
turned to the ports of Spain were in a very ſhattered 
condition; the number that were loſt was never 
known; but a ſmall part of this force, being three 
frigates and five tranſports, reached Scotland, and 
landed the Earls of Marſhall and Seaford, and the 
Marquis of Tullibadine, with about four hundred 
men, chiefly Spaniards, in the ſhire of Roſs, where 
they were joined by the diſaffected Scots, who = 
{ently amounted to about one thouſand five hundred 
| men. 
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men. Ormond, however, who was to have headed 
theſe inſurgents, did not arrive. Major-general 
Wightman defeated them at Gleenſhill; after which, 
the Spaniards, amounting to about three hundred, ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion, while the three noblemen, juſt 
named, eſcaped to the Weſtern Iſles, from whence 
they ſoon after found means to return to the conti- 
nent. Before this entire diſperſion, they had met 


with a check at Donan caſtle, which was taken by his 


majeſty's ſhips the Worceſter, Enterprize, and Flam- 
borough; the caſtle being blown up, and the greateſt 
part of their ammunition taken or deſtroyed. 

The regent of France, who was ſtrongly attached 
to the intereſt of the King of Great Britain, declared 
war againſt his couſin the King of Spain, Many of 
the firſt nobility of France were much offended at this 
ſtep ; and, when it was determined to ſend an army 
Into Spain, Marſhal Villars refuſed to att againſt a 
grandſon of his former maſter. The Duke of Ber- 
wick, now inveſted with a marſhal's ſtaff, was not ſo 
ſcrupulous; and, though he had been the chief means 
of placing Philip upon his throne, by the deciſive 
victory which he gained at Almanza, yet he accepted 
the command of an army which was appointed to in- 
vade his territories, in order to compel him to accede 
to ſuch conditions as were thought requiſite to eſtabliſh 
the general tranquillity of Europe. 

In the month of April, a detachment, commanded 
by the Marquis de Cilly, penetrated to Port Paſlage, 
where were ſix Spaniſh men of war upon the ſtocks, 
almoſt finiſhed ; theſe he burnt, together with timber, 
maſts, and naval ſtores, to the value of half a million 
ſterling ; and, ſhortly after, Berwick laid ſiege to 
Fontarabia, which he made himſelf maſter of, 

Meanwhile, Sir George Byng, who had wintered 
in the Mediterranean, early in the ſpring proceeded 
from Port Mahon to Naples, where he concerted 


meaſures for the reduction of Sicily. As ſoon as the 
| imperial 
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imperial army deſtined for that expedition was ready; 
he received it on-board his fleet, and landed the 
troops on the iſland. His ſhips, by ſupplying the 
army with neceffaries, and attentively watching the 
motions of the eneiny, greatly accelerated its reduc- 
tion. On the 8th of Auguſt, the city of Meſſina ſur- 
rendered to the imperialiſts. The admiral then landed 
a body of Engliſh grenadiers, who very quickly made 
themſelves maſters of the Tower of Faro, and there- 
by gained a free paſſage for the fleet to come within 
reach of ſome Spaniſh men of war that lay in the 
mole, protected by the guns of the citadel. As the 
ſurrender of this fortreſs was ſoon expected, the dif- 


ferent commanders who carried on the attack, began 


to anticipate the poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh men of 
war, all of which muſt then be taken. Signior Scampi; 


general of the King of Sardinia's gallies, laid claim to. 


two of them, one of ſixty, the other fixty-four guns: 
he founded his pretenſions on their having originally 
belonged to the king his maſter; for the Spaniards 
had ſeized them in the port of Palermo. Count de 
Mercy, who commanded for the emperor, inſiſted, 
that when the fort ſhould be taken, that and the port 
would belong to the emperor, and, therefore, ac- 
cording to the eſtabliſhed laws of nations, the ſhips 
became his. Our Engliſh admiral ſupported his pre- 
tenſions to thele prizes by aſſerting, that the taking 


them was entirely owing to the ſhips he conſtantly ſta- 


tioned to watch their motions, and, if he drew his 
cruiſers off, the Spaniſh ſhips would even then be 
able to leave the port and get to ſea, where he ſhould 


have a chance of meeting with and taking them...Such 


were the pleas urged by the three commanders, which, 
however, was ad juſted without any diſagreeable con- 


ſequences ariſing; for Sir George Byng reflecting, 
that poſſibly the carriſon might capitulate for the ſafe 
return of thoſe ſhips into Spain, which he was deter- 
mined never to ſuffer, that, on the other hand, the 
right 
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right of poſſeſſion might breed an inconvenient dil- 
pute among the princes concerned; and, if it ſhould 
prove that they did not belong to England, 1t were 
better they belonged to nobody ; he propoſed to 
Count de Mercy to erect a battery, and deſtroy them 
as they lay in the baſou; who urged, that he had no 
orders concerning thoſe ſhips, and mult write to 
Vienna for inſtructions about it. The admiral re- 
plied, with ſome warmth, that he could not want a 
power to deſtroy every thing that belonged to the 
enemy, and inſiſted on it with ſo much firmn ;eis, that 
the general being concerned in intereit, not to carry 
matters to a diſagreement, cauſed a Þattery to be 
ercaled, notwithſtanding the proteſtations of Scampi, 
which, in a little time, ſunk and deſtroyed them, and 
completed the ruin of the naval power of Spain. 
Still, however, the citadel of Meſſina held out, the 
beliegers being in want both of artillery and ammu— 
nition. To ſupply theſe, the admiral ſent aſhore the 
cannon which were on-board the Englith prizes, and 
procured, upon his own credit, powder and cther 
ammunition from Genoa. No ſooner were the ailies 
put into poſſeſſion of the citadel! by theſe means, than 
Sir George Byng tranſported a large body of troops | 
to Tropani, another part of the iſland, by which the 
Spaniards were ſo much annoyed, that the Marquis 


de Lede, their general, prop oled to evacuate the 


iſland. Byng rejected theſz conditions, which the 
other commanders werc diipoicd to grant. He in— 
iifted that the Spaniſh troops ſhould not be permitted 
to quit Sicily and return to Spain, till a general peace 
was concluded, or until they had engaged to ſerve no 
more during the continuance of the war. Hoſtilities 
were therefore continued until the admiral received 
advice from the Earl of Stair, at Paris, that the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador at the Hague had ſigned the qua- 
druple alliance. Commiſſioners were ſometime after 

appointed on both ſides, and a convention was ſigned: 


Vor. V. No. 104. G Y 
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by it, the Germans were put into poſſeſſion of Pa- 
lermo; and the Spaniſh army marched to Termini, 
from whence they were tranſported to Barcelona. 

On the 10th of October, the Sheerneſs, com- 
manded by Captain Delgarno, chaſed and took a 
Spaniſh packet boat between Lagos and Cape St. 
Mary, named the St. Francis, of eighteen guns, ſix 
pattereroes, one hundred and twenty-five men, and 
thirty paſſengers, bound to Cadiz from St. Domingo. 
About the fame time, Captain Saunders, in the Dread- 
nought, was ſent by the admiral againſt the Malteſe, 
who had not only aſſiſted the Spaniards, but had 
taken many Engliſh merchantmen. The captain was 
directed to demand ſatisfaction for the injuries and 
inſults which had been committed. After ſome con- 
ferences had been held with the deputies, which ar- 
rived on-board the ſhip from the grand maſter and 
council of Malta, full reparation was obtained for 
all the damages done by their lubjetts to thoſe of 
Great Britain. 

Sir George Byng, having ſeen the convention for 
the evacuation of Sicily and Sardinia duly executed, 
and having ordered his whole ſquadron to return to 
England, four ſhips only excepted, ſet out himſelf 
from Genoa by land, and arrived at Hanover on the 
21ſt of Auguſt, 1720. His majeſty, who was there 
at that time, received him verygraciouſly, telling him, 
he had found out the ſecret of obliging his enemies, 
as well as his friends; for the court of Spain had 
mentioned him in the moſt honourable terms, with 
reſpect to his candid and friendly deportment, in pro- 
viding tranſports and other neceſſaries for the em- 
barkation of the troops, and in protecting them from 
oppreſſion. He was appointed treaſurer of the navy, 
and rear-admiral of Great Britain. In a little time 
the king ennobled him by the title of Viſcount Tor- 
rington; he was declared a privy counſellor, and 
afterwards made a knight of the bath, at the revival 


ot that order, 
Whilſt 
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Whilſt theſe tranſactions paſſed in the Mediterra- 
nean, the Engliſh miniſtry, in order to retaliate the 
invaſion of England, which had been projetted by 
Spain, determined to make a deſcent on the Spaniſh 
coaſt; and Corunna, or the Groyne, was the place 
deſtined to be attacked. Four thouſand men, com- 
manded by Lord Cobham, were embarked at the Ifle 
of Wight, and failed on the 21ſt of September, 
under convoy of five men of war, commanded by 
Vice-admiral Mighels. They arrived on the coaſt of 
Galicia, where they cruiſed three days, expetting to 
be joined by two more ſhips of war, under Captain 
e but he not appearing, and the tranſports 
eing particularly expoſed to danger by lying on the 
coalt, at that ſeaſon of the year, the commanders 
having a favourable wind to carry them to Vigo, de- 
termined to bend their courſe thither, inſtead of to 


Corunna. 
On the 10th of October, they entered that har- 


bour; and the grenadiers being immediately landed 


about three miles from the town, drew up on the 
beach: ſome peaſants fired from the mountains, at a 
great diſtance, but without any effect. Lord Cob- 
ham went aſhore with the grenadiers, and the regi— 
ments followed as faſt as the boats could land them. 
That - night, and the following day and night, the 
troops lay upon their arms. In the mean while provi- 
ſions for ſour days were brought aſhore; and guards 
were polted in ſeveral avenues, to the diſtance of 
above a mile up the country. 

Two days after, his lord{hip moved with the forces 
nearer the town, and encamped at a ſtrong poſt, with 
the left to the ſea, near the village of Boas, and the 
right extending towards the mountains. This motion 
of the army, and ſome parties that were ordered to 


view the town and citadel, gave the enemy ſome ap- 


prehenſions that preparations were making to attack 
them, Whereupon, they ſet fire to the carriages of 
62 the 
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the cannon of the town, ſpiked the guns, and, by all 
their motions, ſeemed to indicate their intention of 
abandoning the town to the care of the magiſtrates 
and inhabitants, and to retire with the regular troops 
into the citadel. Lord Cobham then ſent to ſummon 
the town to ſurrender, which the magiſtrates agreed 
to; and the ſame night his lordſhip ordercd Brigadier 
Honywood, with eight hundred men, to take poſt | in 
the town, and fort St. Scbaſtian, which the enemy had 
alſo abandoned. 

On the 14th a bomb-veſſel began to. bombard the 
citadel; but with little execution, on account of the 
great diſtance. That evening, the large mortars, and 
the cohorn-mortars, were landed at the town; be- 
tween forty and fifty of them, great and ſmall, placed 
on a battery, under covert of fort St. Sebaſtian, began 
in the night to play upon the citadel, and continued 
it four days with great ſucceſs. On the fourth day 
his lord{hip ordered the battering cannon to be landed; 
and, with ſome others found in the town, to be 
placed on the battery of fort St. Sebaſtian. At the 
ſame time, his lordſhip {ſummoned the governor to 
ſurrender, acquainting him, that, if he held out till 
the battery of cannon was ready, no quarter ſhould be 
given. Colonel Ligonier was ſent with this meſlage, 
but found the governor Don Joſeph de los Cereos 
had the day before been carried out of the caſtle, 
wounded; the lieutenant-colonel, who commanded 
in his abſence, defired that hoſtilities might ceaſc, 
whilit be ſent to the Marquis de Riſburg, at Tuy, 
for his directions; but this being refuſed, he cltadc] 
ſurrendered without any farther delay, and obtaincd 
an honourable capitulation. The number of men 
that marched out of the garriſon was four hundred 
and ſixty- nine, officers included, three hundred had 
been killed or wounded during the liege, whilſt, on 
the ſide of the Engliſh, only two officers and four 
private men were killed. In the town, were fixiy 
pieces 
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pieces of large iron cannon, which the Spaniards had 
ſpiked and damaged, as much as their time would 


give them leave; and in the citadel were forty-three 


pieces, of which fifteen were brafs, and two large 
mortars; beſides above two thouſand barrels of pow- 
der, and {everal cheſts of arms, amounting to about 
eight thouſand muſquets: all theſe ſtores, and brals 
ordnance, were lodged there from on-board the ſhips 
that were to have viſited Great Britain the preceding 
ipring; and the very troops that gave up Vigo, were 
allo of that expedition. Seven ſhips were ſeized in 
the harbour, three of which were fitting up for pri— 
vatecrs, one to carry twenty four guns; the re!t were 
trading veſſels. 

Vigo being thus taken, Lord Cobham ordered 
Major- general Wade to embark with a thouſand men 


on-board four tranſports, and to ſail to the upper 


end of the bay of Vigo; which he accordingly did, 
on the 25th, and having landed his men, marched to 
Pont-a-Vedra, which place ſurrendered without oj 
poſition, the magiſtrates of the town meeting len 
with the keys. In the place were taken, two forty- 
eight pounders, four twenty-four pounders, fix 
eight pounders, and four mortars, ail braſs; beſides 
ſeventy pieces of iron cannon, two thouland fmall 
arms, lome bombs, &c. all which, except the twenty- 
four pounders, were embarked, and Major-gencral 
Wade returned with his booty and troops to Vigo, on 
the 4th of November. And the next day, Lord 
Cobham, finding it would be rnpoffible for him to 
maintain his ground any longer in ING 2, ordered the 
forces to be embarked, as likewiſe the e Cc. 
which being done by the 17th, he ſailed that day for 
England, where he arrived on the 22d of November; 
having Loſt in the expedition, about three hundred 
of his men, who were either killed, died, or delertec. 
In the mean time, Captain Johnſon, with his two 
Hips, not having been able to Join Admiral Mighels, 
| proceeded 
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proceeded to the port of Ribadeo, to the eaſtward of 
Cape Ortegas, where he deſtroyed two Spaniſh ſhips; 
ſo that the naval power of Spain was totally ruined. 
An expedition againſt Peru, in South America, had 
likewiſe been projected; but the earneſtneſs with 
which the court of Madrid ſought a peace cauſed this 
remote attack to be laid aſide. 

Let us now En to the affairs of the north, where 
the ſyſtem of politics had undergone a thorough 
change, after the death of Charles king of Sweden. 
Ulrica, the new queen, concluded a peace with King 
George early in the ſummer, by which the duchies 
of Bremen and Verden, with all their dependencies, 
were yielded to the electoral houſe of Brunſwick, for 
which inveſtiture the king agreed to pay a million of 
Tix-dollars. The czar Peter, however, refuſed to 
conclude a peace with Sweden, being determined 
to attempt farther conqueſts, In the beginning of 


September, Sir John Norris was ſent with a ſquadron 


into the Baltic, with orders to join the Swediſh fleet. 
He arrived at Dahlen, near Stockholm, on the 6th 
of the ſame month. This junction of the Eng- 
liſn and Swediſh fleets broke all the meaſures of the 
Ruſſian Emperor. His fleet had landed fifteen thou- 
fand troops at the Scheuron or Batſes of Sweden, 
where they committed ſavage outrages, but, when Sir 
John Norris arrived in thofe parts, the czar, dread- 
ing the fate of the Spaniſh navy, re-embarked his 
forces, and ſecured his fleet in the harbour of Revel. 
The conduct of Sir John Norris in this expedition 
was highly meritorious; by his prudence and atti- 
vity, the moft ellential ſervices were rendered his 
country, and the balance of power in the north was 
preſerved withont a blow being ſtruck. This admi- 
ral returned with his fleet to England about the latter 
end of November. 

Soon afier the king's return to England, the par- 


lament aſſembled. The houſe of commons was far 
from 
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from being unanimous in their opinion concerning 
the meaſures adopted by the miniſtry, but a deciſive 
majority appeared in their favour. On the 2d of 
December, 13,500 ſeamen were voted for the ſer- 
vice of the navy, during the year 1720: 217.9181. 
10s. 8d. was given for the ordinary of the navy, 
and 79,723. for the extraordinary repairs. Soon 
after, a demand was made for a conſiderable ſum ex- 
pended in the neceſſary ſervice of the laſt year, be- 
yond what was provided in parliament, and after 
great debates a vote was obtained on the 15th of 
January, 1720, for 377, 5611. in diſcharge of thoſe 
expences. The parliament then turned to an object 
of the. greateſt importance, namely, that of ſecuring 
the dependency of the Iriſh parliament upon that of 
Great Britain. Maurice Annefley had appealed to 
the houſe of peers in England, from a decree of the 
houſe of peers of Ireland, which was reverſed. The 
Britiſh peers ordered the barons of the exchequer in 
Ireland to put Mr. Anneſley in poſſeſſion of the 
lands he had loſt by the decree in that kingdom. The 
barons obeyed his order, and the Iriſh houſe of peers 
paſſed a vote againſt them, as having attempted to 
diminiſh the juſt privileges of the parliament of Ire- 
land; and, at the ſame time, ordered the barons to 
be taken under the cuſtody of the black rod. On 
the other hand, the houſe of lords in England re- 
ſolved, that the barons of the exchequer in Ireland 
had atted with courage and fidelity; and addreſſed the 
king to ſignify his approbation of their conduct, by 
ſome marks of his favour. To complete their in- 
tention, a bill was prepared, by which the Iriſh houſe 
of lords was deprived of all rights of final juriſdic- 
tion. This was oppoled in both houſes. In the 
lower houſe ſome members aſſerted, that it would only 
increaſe the power of the Englith peers, who already 
had too much. Mr. Hungerford demonſtrated that 


the J ri lords had always exerted their power of finally 
deciding 
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deciding cauſes, The Duke of Leeds produced 
fifteen reaſons againii the bill; but, notwithſtanding 
ol oppoiition, it was carried by a great majority, and 
received the royal aſſent. 

In the beginning of the month of February, the 
King of Spain acceded to the quadruple alliance. 
Philip, attacked on all ſides, and bis kingdom ex- 
hauſted, now ſaw the miſchicls reſulting from the 
ambitious ſchemes which Alberoni had cauſed him 
to adopt. That churchman and miniſter was ſo ob- 
noxious to the emperor, the king of England, and the 
regent of France, that, when overtures towards a 
peace were made by Spain, the confederates retuſed 
to treat whilſt the cardinal remained in office. His 
catholic majeſty, therefore, was compelled to deprive 
him of all his employments, and, farther, to gratify the 
allies, ordered him to quit the kingdom i In three weeks. 
be king, in his ſpeech, having recommended to 
the commons the conſideration of proper means for 
leflening the national debt, this ſerved as a prelude 
to the famous South-Sea att, which became produc- 
tive of ſo much miſchief and infatuation through that 
ſpirit of avarice and chicanery which had infeſted 
almoſt all ranks of people. The preceding year, 
John Law, a Scotchman, had found means to engage 
the French miniltry to patronize a ſcheme for erett- 
ing a company in France, under the name of the 
Miſſiſippi Company; which at firit promiſed the de- 
luded pcople immenſe wealth, but too ſoon appeared 
an impoſture, and leſt a great part of that nation in 
ruin and diftrels, The people of England were now 
deceived by juſt ſuch another project, which i 1s remem- 
bered by all, under the name of the South-Sea ſcheme, 
and to this day felt by thouſands. The riſe of this 
company has been already traccd, and the ſtipula- 
tions, reſpecting its commerce, when the peace of 
Utrecht took place, have been ſpoken of towards 
the end of the preceding volume, We are now to 
view 
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view it in its inflated ſtate, when the nation became 
duped by the imaginary confequence of this commer- 
cial body, and fell a prey to the deſigus of a junto of 
knaves. 

Sir Tohn Blount, who had been bred a ſcrivener, 
and was poijefled of all the cunning and plauſibi ity 
uns for ſuch an undertaking. propoled to the 
miniſtry, in the name of the Souch. Sca company, to 
leſſen the national debt, by permitting that company 
to buy up all the debts of the different companies, 
and thus to become the ſole creditor of the ſtate. The 
terms offered the govern ment were extremely advan- 
tageous. The South-Sca company was to redeem the 
debts of the nation cut of the hands of the private 
proprietors, who were creditors to the government, 
upon whatever terms they couid agree ; and, for the 
intereſt of this money, which they had thus W ed, 
and taken into their own hands, they would be con- 
tented to be allowed for hx years five per cent. and 
then the intereſt ſhould be reduced to four per cent. 
and be redeemable by parliament. For theſe pur- 
poſcs a bill paſſed both houſes ; and, as the directors 
of the South-Sea company could not, of themſelves 
alone, be ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of money ſufficient 
to buy up theſe debts of the government, they were 
impowered to raiſe it by opening a ſubſcription, and 
granting annuities to ſuch provrictors as {ſhould think 
proper to exchange their creditors; namely, the Crown 
for the South-Sea company, with the advantages that 
might be made by their commerce. The ſuperior 
benefits with which theſe proprietors were flattered, 
by thus exchanging their property in the government 
funds for South-Sea company ſtock, were a chimert- 
cal proſpect of having their money turned to great 
profit, by a commerce to the ſouthern parts of Ame- 
rica, where it was reported, that the Engliſh were to 
have ſome new ſettlements granted them Þy the King 
of Spain. The directors' books, therefore, were no 
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ſooner opened for the firſt ſubſcription, but crowds 
came to make the exchange; the deluſion ſpread ; 


ſubſcriptions, in a few days, ſold for double the price 


they had been bought at. The ſcheme ſucceeded, 

and the whole nation was infected with a ſpirit of ava- 
ricious enterprize. The ſtock increaſed to a ſurpri- 
{ſing degree; the fame and credit of the leading di- 
rectors and managers role in proportion. Addreſſes 
were made to them from perſons of high rank, and, 

in teſtimony of miniſterial approbation, ſeveral of 
the directors had the hereditary honour of baronet 
conferred on them. Yet, very ſoon after, ſuch ſud- 
den fluctuations in their ſtock happened, ſometimes 
even in the ſpace of a few hours, as might have 
given clear indications of its precarious value, not- 
withſtanding the various arts daily practiſed to keep it 
conſtantly riſing. For though, on the 2d of June, 
1720, it got up to 890 per cent. yet that vaſt price 
bringing many ſellers to 'Change Alley, the day fol- 
Jowing it fell to 640, and yet the ſame evening role 
again to 770. On the 6th it was at 820, but, by the 
14th, fell to 710. Many were obliged to ſell out 
their ſtock, to enable them to make their ſecond pay- 
ment on the ſubſcription; and ſome began to have 
their eyes opened by the judicious calculations of 
Archibald Hutchinſon, Eſq. and others. Theſe 
alarming circumſtances obliged the managers to lend 
great ſums of money on South-Sea ſtock, at four 
hundred per cent. which loan anſwered a double pur- 
pole, by preventing the ſtock, which was thus pawned, 

being brought to market, and plied the - borrowers 
with the means of buying more. So that, though 
the price of the ſtock was ſomewhat under eight hun- 
dred per cent. the junto ventured ſo far out of their 
depth, as to take a third money-ſublcription for the 
purchaſe of ſtock, at one thouſand per cent. in ten dif- 
ferent payments of one hundred pounds each, for five 


Millions of ſtock. In a few days, the firſt payment of 


One 
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one hundred pounds roſe to four hundred pounds, 
making the price of the ſtock one thouſand three 


hundred pounds. A few days after the Midſummer 


ſhutting of the books, the price of South-Sea ſtock, 
for the opening of them, was at one thouſand per 
cent. and upward, including the ten per cent. Mid- 
ſummer dividend. | 

Whilſt South-Sea ſtock was at its meridian height, 
the ſtocks of the other two great companies role gra. 
dually above their real value. Eaſt-India ſtock was 
up to four hundred and forty-five per cent. and Bank 
jtock to two hundred and ſixty. This riſe was partly 
occaſioned by the ſellers out of South-Sea ſtock, and 
alſo out of the bubbles, as they were juſtly termed, 
or numerous inferior ſtocks at very high prizes, who 
thought their money ſafer in being inveſted in theſe 
ſtocks than elſewhere. About Midſummer, 1720, 
the advanced prices of all the ſtocks, greater or leſs, 
of every kind, were computed to amount to about 
fve hundred millions of pounds ſterling, or above 
five times as much as the current caſh of all Europe: 
and, if the yearly rents of lands and houſes in Great 
Britain, at that time, be ſuppoſed not to exceed four- 
teen millions, and that the full value thereof, houſes 
and lands taken together, did not then excced fix- 
teen years purchaſe' on an average, or two hundred 
and twenty-four millions of money, then the current 
price of all the transferrable funds was above double 
the amount of the fee ſimple of all the immoveable 
property of the nation. 

On the 18th of Auguſt, the direttors of the South- 
Sea Company, obtained from government a cre 
acias againſt thoſe airy projetts, called bubbles, 
which, at this time, were become very numerous, and 
had greatly advanced in their prices, even after an 
act of parliament had paſſed this ſeſſion for ſuppreſ- 
ſing them, and a royal proclamation had likewiſe 


been ifſued to enforce the laws againſt them. But 
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theſe reſtraints had not been eflectual to repreſs the 
rage for adventurous enterprizes, excited by the hope 
of becoming rich, by more peedy means than per- 
ſevering induſtry pointed out. Change Alley, there- 
fore, was crowded from morning to night, with deal- 
ers in thoſe bubbles. Some of theſe were founded 
on obſolete and forfeited charters, upon the credit of 
which, large money ſubſcriptions were opened for 
carrying on 1 whatthe parties were not authorized to do. 
Others grafted new and additional projets on their 
obſolete charters, which had been originally granted 
for very different purpoſes. A third ſpecies of bub- 
bles, and which, indeed, were the moſt numerous, did 
not even pretend to charters of any kind. Not a 
day paſſed without freſh projetts, recommended by 
pompous advertiſements in all the news papers. On 
ſome of theie ſix-pence per cent. was paid down; 
on others one ſhilling per cent. and ſome deſcended 
ſo low as one ſhilling per ihouſand, at the time of 
ſubſcribing. Some of. the obſcure keepers of thoſe 
books of Tubſcription, contenting themſelves with 
what they had procured in the forenoon by the ſub- 
{criptions of one or two millions, diſappeared in the 
afternoon of the ſame day. On ſome ſchemes, that 
had perſons of credit to uſher them into the Alley, 
ten ſhillings, depoſit was paid: ſome were divided 
into ſhares, inſtead of hundreds and thouſands, upon 
each of which a certain ſum muſt be paid, and both 
for them and the other kinds, printed receipts were 
given, ſigned by perſons utterly unknown. Perſons of 
quality, of both ſexes, were deeply engaged in theſe 
bubbles, avarice prevailing at this time over every 
conſideration, either of dignity or honour. Noble— 
men reſorted to taverns and coftce-houſes to meet 
their brokers, and women of quality to the ſhops of 
milliners and haberdaſners for the fame purpoſe. Any 
Impudent poor, whilit the deluſion was at its 
greateſt hei icht, needed only to hire a room at ſome 
coffee- 
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coffee houſe, or other houſe, near Exchange Alley, 
for a few hours, and open a ſubſcription book, for 
ſomewhat relating to commerce, manufacture, plan- 
tation, or fome ſuppoſed invention, having advertiſed 
it in the news-papers the preceding day, and ſubſcri- 
bers for one or two millions of imaginary flock would 
preſently flock in. Many of the Tubſcribers them- 
{cives were lar from bclieving thoſe projects feaſible; 
it was enough for their purpole that there would very 
ſoon be a a premium on the recelpts for thoſe ſubſcrip- 
tions, when they gencrally got rid of them in the 
crowded alley, to others more credulous than them- 
ſelves. And, in all events, the projector was ſure of 
his depolit money. So great was the wild confuſion 
among! the crowd in Change Alley, that the ſame pro- 
Jett or bubble has been non to be ſold at the ſame 
iuſtant of it: ne, ten per cent nighcr at one end of the Al- 
ley than at the other. Poſterity will hardly credit the 
impoſitions which were ſuccclsfu! ly practiſed on the 
credulity of mankind. An advertiſement anpeared, 

« for ſubſcribing two millions to a certain promiſing 
or profitable delign, which will hereafter be pra 
gated.“ Square bits of playing cards 1 called, * Globe 
permits,“ were currently fold tor ficty guineas —_ 
upwards; they had the impreſſion of a ſeal on wax, 
being ſign of the Globe 'Lavern, in the neighbour- 
hood of Change Alley, with the inſcription of fail- 
cloth permits, but no name ſigned thereon, The 

poſſeſſors of thele were in ſome future time to be 
permitted to ſubſcribe to a new {ail-cloth manulatture, 
projetted by one who was then known to be a man of 
fortune, though afterwards involved in great calami- 
ties and diſgrace. To ridicule the infatuation that 
prevailed, the following advertiſement appeared: 

„On Tueiday next books will be opened at — , 
to receive a ſubſ, icription of two millions, for the in- 
vention of meiting down ſaw-duit and chips, and 
2 them into clean boards, without cracks or 

nots.“ 


The 
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The managers of the South-Sca Company 1ma- 
gined that the traffic in theſe bubbles obſtrutted the 
Tife of their ſtock. The ſcire facies which they pro- 
cured to ſuppreſs them, like the touch of Ithuriel's 
ſpear, inſtantly reduced them all to their proper fize 
and value. 

No ſooner was this abſolute prohibition publiſhed 
in the London Gazette, than a general panic ſeized 
the conduttors of all the undertakings and projects. 
The calamitics brought on multitudes by this inſtan- 
taneous difcovery of the illuſion, under the force of 
which they had ſported away their property, though 
grievous in themſelves, and widely ſpread, were only 
preludes to the cataſtrophe which ſoon followed, by 
the fall of South-Sea ſtock and ſubſcriptions. From 
the iſſuing of the /cire facas, it gradually declined 
in price, "though with many great ſluctuations, OC- 
calioned by the many arts practiſed to keep it up. 
The court of directors now ſlaw their miitake, but too 
tate, in ſuppreſſing the bubbles. On the goth of 
September, South-Sea ſtock had fallen to one hun- 
dred and ſeventy per cent. and their bonds were 
at twenty-five per cent. diſcount. Towards the cloſe 
of the year, the confequences of this fatal impoſition 
became openly apparent. Many families of rank 

and quality fuſtained irreparable loſſes. Merchants 
of the firſt conſequence became bankrupts, mutual 
confidence was deitroyed, Many, who had inherited 
ample fortunes, and were accuſtomed to live in ſplen- 
dour, were now reduced to the moſt abject want. 
Many, unable to ſupport this reverſe of fortune, retired 
to remote parts of the world to devour their melan- 
choly in filent obſcurity, whilſt thoſe who had ſud- 
denly amaſſed wealth by ſucceſsful dealings in the 
Alley, by their profuſe luxuries and unreſtrained li- 
centiouſneſs, cauſed an evil ſpirit to go forth and 
prevail in the nation, to corrupt and poiſon thoſe 
principles, which are the beſt ſecurity for us ſafety 


and proſperity. 
The 
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The chief reſource of theſe unfortunate dupes now 
lay in the legiſlature, by whoſe interpoſition they 
hoped to obtain an equitable diſtribution of the un- 
divided South-Sea ſtock, as far as that would go. A 
ſecret committee of the houſe of commons, which 
{at in the beginning of the year 1721, made ſeveral 
reports againſt the conduct of the South- Sea directors, 
and indirectly againſt others in very high ſtations, 
ſome of whom were expreſsly included in the laws 
made for mulcting thoſe directors, and for ſequeſtrat- 
ing their eſtates, and thoſe of ſome of their principal 
ſervants, Knight, the treaiurer of the South-Sea 
Company, who had been entruſted with the whole af- 
fair, thought proper to withdraw himſelf from the 


kingdom; a proclamation was iſſued to apprehend 


him, and another for preventing any of the directors 
from eſcaping out of the kingdom. Knight was 
ſeized at Tirlemont, and committed to the citadel of 
Antwerp. The Britiſh miniſter at the court of Vi- 
enna, hereupon applied for the delinquent to be de- 
livered up, in order that he might be brought to jul- 
tice, but the wealth which he had amaſſed, procured 
him protection from the ſtates of Brabant, who inſiſt- 
ed that they enjoyed a chartered privilege, by which 


all perſons apprehended for crimes, within their juriſ- 


diction, were amenable to that ſlate. The houſe of 
commons were much incenſed at the protection which 
was thus granted to a man who had defrauded a whole 
nation; but, whilſt the emperor was afreſh entreated 
to interpoſe, Knight eſcaped from his confinement, 
and found means to elude the vigilance of his purſuers. 
In the mean time, the houſe of commons purſued 
their enquiries with great ſpirit; Mr. Secretary Craggs, 
and Mr. Aiflabie, chancellor of the exchequer, were 
found to have been concerned with the South-Sca 
directors in their deluſive projects. Craggs died be- 
fore the cenſure of the houſe was paſſed upon his 


conduct, but Aillabie was expelled the houſe, and 
committed 
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committed a priſoner to the Tower. The South-Sea 
directors were ordered to deliver inventories of their 
eſtates, which were confiſcated by act of parliament, 
towards. making good the damages ſuſtained by the 
company, after a certain allowance was dedutted 
for the ſubſiſtence of each, according to his former 
rank, and as he had been more or lels concerned in 
the frauds. 

The whole capital ſtock 8f the company had amount- 
ed to near 38,000,000. at the end of the year 1720, 
and only twenty-four millions and a half were al- 
lotted to the proprietors, the remaining capital ſtock. 


belonging to the company in their corporate capa- 


city. It was the profit arifing from the execution of 
the South-Sea ſcheme, and out of this the bill en- 
atted, that ſeven millions ſhould be paid to the pub- 
lic. The preſent act likewiſe directed ſeveral addi- 
tions to be made to the ſtock of the proprietors, out 
of that poſſeſſed by the company in their own right; 
it made a particular diitribution of ſtock, amounting 
to two millions two hundred thouſand pounds, and, 
upon remitting five millions of the ſeven to be paid 
to the public, annihilated two millions of their capi- 
tal. It was enatted, that, after theſe diltributions, 
the remaimng capital ſtock ſhould be divided among 
all the proprietors. This dividend amounted to 
331. 6s. 8d. per cent. and deprived the company of 
eight millions nine hundred thouſand pounds. They 
had lent above 11,000,000 on ſtock unredeemed; of 
which the parliament diſcharged all the debtors upon 
their paz ing ten per cent. Upon this article, the 
company's lols excceded 6,900,000. for many debtors 
refuſed to make any payment. The proprietors of 
the ſtock loudly complained of their being deprived of 
two millions, and the parliament, in the ſequel, re- 
vived that ſum which had been annihilated. By the 
wile and vigorous reſolutions of the parliament, the 
South Sca Company was ſoon in a condition to fulfil 
their 
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their engagements with the public, the ferment of the 
people lubtided; and the credit of the nation was re- 
{tored. 

Whilſt theſe dometiic ferments, prevailed, the af- 
fairs of the north were ſtill involved in diſagreement 
and contention. After the death of Charles XII. the 
Swedes aſſerted that their crown was.elettive, not he- 
reditary, and proceeded to elect Frederic prince of 
Heſſe, conſort to their queen, for their king, at her 
expreſs delire. Hereby they excluded the Duke of 
Holltein, her ſiſter's ſon. The Czar Peter entered 
into the intereſts of this young prince, and propoſed 
to the Swediſh diet, that they ſhould annul their 
cledction, and ſettle the crown on the Prince of Hol- 

ſtein, after which he engaged to give him his daughter 
in marriage, and for her dower the provinces which 
he had conquered from Sweden; at the ſame time 
intimating, that, if bis offer was refuſed, they muſt 
expect the war to be proſecuted with redoubled fury; 
and, in confirmation of this threat, he cauſed great 
naval preparations to be made in all his ports. As 
_ Ulrica Eleanor, Queen of Sweden, bad entered into 
a cloſe league with the King of Great-Britain, it was 
thought neceſſary. to ſupport her huſband in his poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne ; whereupon Sir Jobn Norris 
was again ſent-into the Baltic, with a ſtrong ſquadron, 
IN order to prevail on the czar to enter into terins of 
peace. The Engliſh fleet joined that of Sweden as 
auxiliaries, but they had no opportunity of a&ing 
againſt the Ruſſian ſquadron, which ſecured itſelf in 
Revel. The ſuperiority which was hereby maintained 
in the Baltic, inclined the czar to liſten to an accom- 
modation, and peace was concluded at Neitladt, on 
the giſt of Auguſt, 1721. By this treaty the czar 
was ſecured in the poſſeſſion of thoſe provinces which 
he had conquered, in return for which the Swedes re- 
ceived various immunities and advantages. This im- 
portant buſineſs being leitled, Sir John Norris took 
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leave of the Swediſh court, and failed for Copenhagen, 
where he arrived in the beginning of the month of 
October; and ſoon after he proceeded to England. 

The admiralty-board now underwent a change ; the 
Farl of Berkley was appointed firft lord, Sir John 
 Jenhings, John Cockburn, and William Chetwynd, 

Eſqrs; Sir John Norris, Sir Charles Wager, and 
Daniel Pulteney, Eſq. commiſſioners for executing the 
office of lord high-admiral of Great Britain. 

The parliament met on the 19th of Ottober, when 
the houſe of commons granted ſeven thouſand men for 
the ſervice of the ſea, for the year 1722, at the uſual 


rate of four pounds a-man per month, at thirteen 


months in the year. About the beginning of Decem- 
ber, Sir Charles Wager and Rear-admiral Holter 
were appointed to command a {quadron, which was 
fitted out upon a ſecret expedition, which was gene- 
rally thought to be deſigned againſt Portugal, to de- 
mand ſatisfaction for an inſult offered the Britiſh na- 
tion at Liſbon, in the perſons of Meſſrs. Wingheld 
and Roberts, two gentlemen of the factory there, 
whoſe effects had been ſeized, their perſons impriſon- 
ed, and they even condemned to death, under the pre- 
tence of their having exported gold coin. A law had 
been made in Portugal, by which the exportation of 
any coin whatſoever was forbidden upon pain of 
death; but the nature of the trade with England made 
it neceſſary for the government to connive at the vio- 
lation of this ſtatute: the woollen manufactures which 
are imported into Portugal from England being 
more in value than fix returns of wine. The motives 
which led the miniſtry of the court of Liſbon to exer- 
ciſe this act of ſeverity is not known, but the vigorous 
meaſures which were taken by the Britiſh cabinet fo 
effectually alarmed thoſe againſt whom they were de- 
hened, that the gentlemen of the factory were ſet at 
liberty, and their property reſtored to them, and the 


whole affair amicably adjuſted. Hereupon the naval 
| armament. 
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armament was laid aſide, and the harmony between 
the two nations became re-eſtabliſhed. 

Whilſt the tranquillity of Europe thus continued 
uninterrupted, the piratical depredations in the Weſt - 
Indies and America, which had been ſuppreſſed by 
the vigilance of Governor Rogers and other com- 
manders there, (ſee p. 45.) began to be renewed. 
The Spaniards, who fecretiy fomented theſe outrages, 
had occaſioned their renewal, The molt conſidera- 
ble of theſe free-booters was one Roberts, who was an 
experienced ſcaman, fearleſs of danger, qualified to 
command, and ever vigilant in the execution of his 
deſigns. He had with him three ſhips; that on which 
he was on-board carried forty guns, and one hundred 
and fifty-two men; another had thirty-two guns, and 
one hundred and thirty two men; the third was a 
veſiel of twenty-four guns and ninety-men. With this 
force 'Roberts did incredible miſchief in the Weſt- 
Indies; afterwards he ſailed to Africa, where he took 
many prizes; but Captain Ogle, in the Swallow, was 
fortunate enough to ſupprels this free-booter in the 
month of April, 1722. This ſervice was performed 
with great addreſs in the following manner. As he 
was cruizing off Cape Lopez, he received intelligence 
that Roberts and his three ſhips were in an adjoining 
bay, whereupon he took in his lower tier of guns, and, 
appearing in ſight, the pirates miſtook him for a mer- 


cChantman, and one of the ſhips flipped their cable, and 


gave chaſe. Captain Ogle crowded fail to draw his 


purſuer to ſuch a diſtance that his confederates might 


not hear the report of the guns; which, as ſoon as he 
had reached, he inſtantly tacked, run out his lower 
tier, and -poured his broadſide into the pirate, which 
killed the commander Skyrm; notwithſtanding which, 
the engagement was ſupported for an hour and an 
half, when ſhe ſtruck. Captain Ogle then bent his 
courſe back to the bay, and, to deceive the other two 
ſhips, he hoiſted the king's colours under the pirate's 
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black flag, with a deach's head in it. This ſtratagerg 
ſucceeded, for the pirates ſceing the black flag upper- 
moſt, concluded the king's « ſhip had been taken, and 

quitted their harbour to congratulate their conſort on | 
his victory. But they ſoon found their miſtake, when 
a deſperate engagement enſued, which continued for 
ear two hours. Roberts, whoſe determined bravery 
had till then rendered the conteſt doubtful, was at 
length killed, when the exertions of his adherents im- 
mediately abated, and both fhips ſoon after firuck. 

Captain Ogle carried his prizes into Cape Coalt- caſtle, 
having: taken one hundred and ſixty men on-board 
the three ſhips. Here the priſoners were brought to 
their trials, ſeventy-four of them were capitally con- 
victed, of theſe fifty-two were executed, and molt of 


them hung in chains along the coaſt, This act of 


Juſtice bad a very good effect in ſuppreſſing that ſpirit 
of rapine which was too ready to break out; as the 
taking ſeveral pirates in the Weſt— Indies, towards the 
latter end of the ſame year, did in thoſe ſeas. But 
theſe ſucceſſes were far from putting an end to the 
miſchief, ſo that it was found neceſſary, ſoon after, to 
ſend ſeveral ſhips of war to the northern colonies and 
to Jamaica, which, by degrees, extirpated this danger- 
ous crew of robbers. 

The Britiſh government were informed, that the 
emiſſaries of the pretender were very buſy in carrying 
on their intrigues at ſeveral foreign courts, and that 
they had fitted out a ſhip, called the Reſolution, which 
then lay in the mole of Genoa. Orders were 
hereupon diſpatched, to the captains of ſuch Engliſh 
ſhips of war as were cruiſing in the Mediterranean, to 
ſeize and poſſeſs themſelves of this veſſel, which they 
performed in the beginning of the month of Novem- 
ber. But though the ſhip was ſecured, the officers 
eſcaped. 

The parliament having met on the gth of October, 
the houſe of commons, on the 24th of the ſame month, 


granted 
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granted ten thouſand men for the ſea-ſervice, at four 
pounds per month, for the year 1723; and, foon 
after, the king promoted Captain Charles Strickland 
to the rank of rear-admiral of the blue, in the room 
of Admiral Mighells, who was appointed comptroller 
of the navy ; and, Admiral Littleton dying the fifth of 
February, Rear-admiral Strickland ſucceeded him as 
vice-admiral of the white; and Sir George Walton 
was made rear-admiral of the blue, the other admirals 
taking place according to their ſeniority. 

The year 1723 was remarkable for the death of the 
Duke of Orleans, regent of France, who ſince the de- 
ceaſe of Louis XIV. had ruled that nation with the 
moſt abſolute authority. From the infirm conſtitution 
of the infant king, he bad conceived hopes of aſcend- 
ing the throne, and concerted his meaſures accord- 
ingly, by entering into cloſe friendſhip with Great 
Britain and other powers, to enable him to oppole the 

retenſions of Philip of Spain, who in that caſe would 
Lo been his competitor. But how vain are the 
ſchemes of human ambition! Louis XV. as he ad- 
vanced towards manhood, became healthy and robuſt, 
and the aſpiring regent was cut oft in an inſtant by an 
apoplexy, in the goth year of his age. The Duke of 
Bourbon ſucceeded as prime miniſter of France, 
whoſe elevation did not at all change the pacific diſ- 
poſition of that court towards Great Britain. 

In the beginning of the next year, Philip king of 
Spain, grown weary of the crown he had laboured fo 
aſſiduouſly to acquire, determined to renounce the 
world, and retired with his queen to the monattery of 
St. IIdefonſo. Hereupon he ſent the Marquis of Gri- 
maldi, his principal ſecretary of ſtate, to his fon the 
Prince of Aſturias, with a ſolemn. renunciation of the 
crown, and a letter of advice, in which he exhorted 
him to cultivate the blefled virgin with the warmeſt 
devotion, and put himſelf and his kingdoms under her 
protection. The renunciation was publiſhed through 

the 
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the whole monarchy of Spain; and the council of 
Caſtile reſolved, that Lows, the young prince, might 


ailume the reins nf govermnent without aliembling the 


Cortez. 

On the 2oth of April, 1725, a petition was preſented 
to the houſe by the Lord Finch, in behalf of Henry 
St. John lord vifcount! Bolingbroke, praying, that the 
execution of the law with reſpett 10 his forfeiture 


might be ſuſpended, as a pardon hed already fulpend- 


ed it with refpect to his life. Mr. Walpole hercupon 
lignified to the houſe, by his majel ity's command, that 
{even years before, the petitioner had made his hum— 
ble application and ſubmifſion to the King, with ailu- 
rances of duty, allegiance, and aGulity, That, from 
his behaviour Gnce that time, his majeſty was con- 
vinced ok his being a fit Object of his mercy; and 
conſented to his petitioning the houſe. The petition 
being read, Mr. Walpole declared himlelf fully fatif. 
fied, that the petitioner had ſufficiently atoned for his 

alt offences, and therefore deferved the favour of 
that houſe, lo far as to enable him to enjoy the family 
inheritance that was ſettled upon him, which he could 
not do by virtue of his majeſty's pardon, without an 
act of parliament. Lord Finch moved, that a bill 
might be brought in for this purpole ; and was warmly 
oppoled by Mr. Methuen, comptroller of the houſ- 
hold, who repreſented Bolingbroke as a monſter of 
iniquity. His remonſtrance was ſupported by Lord 
William Powlet and Mr. Onſlow; notwithſtanding 
this oppoſition, the bill was paſſed through both 
houſes, and received the royal aflent. 

The public tranquillity was now threatened to be 
again diſturbed by a new ſyſtem of politics being 
adopted by the powers upon the continent. The 
King of Spain died ſoon after his acceſſion to the 
throne, which drew his father Philip from his monaſtic 
retreat, and led him to reſume that crown which he had 
lurrendered. He was no ſooner reinitated in his regal 


dignity, 
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dignity, than he gave up the reins of government to 

the entire management of his qucen, who poſſeſſed an 
active enterprizing ſpirit, and whoſe ambition was un- 
bounded. The inlanta of Spain had been contracted 
in marriage to tne French king; but that monarch 
conceived lo violent a diſlike to his conſort, that he 
determined to ſend her back, the nuptials not having 
been conſummated. The Queen of Spain reſented 
this inſult offered to her * us py 2nd, 1n revenge, 
diſmiſſed Mademoiicile de Rea aujolois, one of the re- 
gent's daughters, who h * deen betrothed to her ſon 
Don Carlos. A peace between the courts of Vienna 
and Madrid was concluded at Vienna by the Duke de 
Ripperda, on the part of his Catholic majeſty. By this 
troaty the emperor agreed to acknowledge Philip 2s K ing 

of Spain and the Indies; and eng aged 1 to offer him no 
molcſtation i in the pofleſſion of thoſe dominions that 


were ſecured to him by the treaty of Utrecht. On 


the other hand, Philip renounced all pretenſions to the 
dominions in Italy, and the Netherlands, which the em- 
peror held. At the ſame time a treaty of commerce 
was ſigned, by which the ſubjetts of Auſtria were en- 
titled to advantages in trade with Spain, ſuperior to 
any other nation : the King of Spain guaranteed the 
Oſtend Eaſt- India company; and agreed to pay an an- 
nual ſubſidy of four millions of piaſtres to the emperor. 

King George could not remain a calm ſpedtator of 


this cloſe alliance, formed between two powers, one of 


which the arms and treaſure of Great Britain had been 
employed to raiſe upon the ruin of the other. To 
counteract this new confederacy, a defenſive treaty 
was entered into between Great Britain, France, and 
Pruſſia, and concluded at Hanover in the month of 


September, 1725. Hereby the dominions, poſſeſſed 


by the contracting parties, were mutually guaranteed, 
as well as the commercial intereſts of each power. 
King George, in his return from Hanover, after hav- 
Ing ratified this alliance, embarked on-board the Caro- 
lina 
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lina yacht, at elvoeiſluys, on New Year's Day; 
1726, with a fair wind at north-eaſt, and ſailed imme- 


diately: a few hours after he had got out to ſea, a vio- 


lent ſtorm aroſe, which diſperſed the fleet, ſo that only 
one man of war, commanded by Captain Danſie, kept 
company with the king's yacht, on-board of which was 
Sir John Norris. This tempeſt continued with una- 
bating fury for thirty-ſix hours, ſo that the whole fleet, 
as well as the royal yacht, were expoled to the molt 
imminent danger. On the gd of January, in the 
morning, the winds ſubſided, when the yachts and the 
men of war that convoyed them were near Dover; the 
king that ſame day landed at Rye, and proceeded 


from thence to London. On the 20th the parliament 


met, on which occaſion the king in his ſpeech took 
notice of the engagements which had been entered into 
by ſome foreign powers, which ſeemed to threaten 
Europe with freſh troubles and commotions, and par- 
ticularly to deprive Great Britain of ſome beneficial 


branches of her commerce. Theſe proceedings he 


obſerved had obliged him to concert with other 
powers, ſuch meaſures as might give a check to the 
ambitious views of thole who were endeavouring to 
render themſelves formidable, and put a ſtop to the 
farther progreſs of ſuch dangerous deſigns. He 
added, that the enemics of his government were 
already very buſy by their inſtruments and emiſſaries 
in thoſe courts, whoſe meaſures ſeemed molt to favour 


their purpoſes, in ſoliciting and promoting the cauſe 


of the pretender. 
On the 26th of January, the houſe of commons re- 


ſolved, that ten thouſand men be employed for the 


fea-ſervice, for the year 1726, at four pounds a-man 


per month, for thirteen months. The 23d of Fe- 
bruary they reſolved, that 212,9811. 5s. be granted for 
the ordinary of the navy tor the ſame year. But, this 
proviſion being not thought ſufficient, his majeſty, on 


the 24th of March, icnt a meſſage to the houſe of com- 
mons, 
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mons, importing, that he found it neceſſary to angment 
his maritime force, and hoped he ſhould be enabled, 
by the afliltance of parliament, to encreale tue number 
of ſeamen already votcd, and granted for the ſervice 
of this year, that he might thereby, riot only ſecure to 
Dis lubzects the full and tree 8 of their trade 
and navigation, but, in the belt manner, prevent and 
fruſtrate ſuch deſigus as had been formed againſt the 
particular intercit of this nation, and the general N 
of Europe. Upon this mcflage, a very warm deba 
cnfued, which iffucd in an addreſs from the houle to 
his majeſty, delizing that he would be plcaied to make 
{ſuch an addiuon to the number of feemen aiready 
Vottd, and to concert fich other meatuies, as he, in 
his great wiidom, {houid think ol conducive to the 
ſecurity Oi the trade and navigation of this kingdom, 
and to the preſervation of te peace of Furop: ; afſu- 
ring his mejeily, that ey would eticctuai'y provide 
for, and make good, all ſuch expences and engage- 
ments as ſhould be entered into for obtaining tnoſe 
great and dei.reable ends. 

As ſoon as tne courts of Vienna and Madrid appre- 
hended that their views were croſſed, ard the ends 
propoſed by their conjunction diſappointed, by the 
counter-alliance at Hanover, they immediately reſolved 
to have recourſe to foreign negociations, iti Order to 
encreaſe the number of their allies; and, when they 
found themſeives ſufficientiy pow erful, they deſigned 
to have reſorted to open force. With a view to 
render this ſcheme effectual, the emperor Þegai. £3 
execute ſhine projects in ihe north in which he met, 
at firſt, with extraordinary iucceſs. The Czarina Ca- 
tharine, rel ct of the Czar Peter the Great, bad con- 
ceived a diſtaſte to the Britith court, and bad, by lome 
Scottiſh people about her. been drawn to beli-ve it 
might prove no diticult talk to overturn the goV Eine 
ment in Great Britain, and place the Chevalier de St. 
Ceorge on that throne, The fame ſcheme had been 
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propoſed at the Imperial court, by ſome of the miniſ- 
ters; information of which having been given to the 


court of London, his majeſty took notice of it in his 


ſpeech. The Spaniſh court readily adopted that, or 
any other expedient which might procure them G1- 
braltar, and facilitate their acquiſitions in Italy, then, 
and ſtill the great objects of their policy. 

Such being the poſture of affairs, it was reſolved 
in council to ſend a ſtrong fleet into the Baltic, to 
overawe the czarina, whilit another ſquadron ſhould 
- fail to the coaſt of Spain, and a third to the Weſt- 
Indies. The command of the armament for the north 
was given to Sir Charies Wager, under whom was 
Sir George Walton. It conſiſted of twenty-two ſhips 
of the line, one frigate, and an hoſpital-ſhip. The 
admiral hoiſted his flag on-board the Torbay, a third- 
rate, at the Nore, on the 13th of April, 1726, and on 
the 17th ſet ſail, and art ived in Copenhagen-road on 
the 25th. Here he was joined by ſome Daniſh men 
of war, and had the honour to entertain the prince 
royal of Denmark on-board his ſhip. From Copen- 
hagen Sir Charles proceeded to Stockholm, where hts 
fleet anchored on the 6th of May. After having had 


an audience of his Swediſh majeſty, the admiral ſteer- 


ed towards Revel, and took the firſt opportunity that 


offered, of ſending a letter which the King of Great 


Britain had written to the czarina, encloſed in one to 
her admiral Apraxin. The king, in this letter, expol- 
tulated very freely on the ſubject of the czarina's ar- 
maments by ſea and land, and on the intrigues into 
which her miniſters had lately entered with the agents 
of the pretender. The court of Ruſſia was highly 
diſpleaſed at this appearance of a Britiſh fleet on their 
coaſt ; but, not having a force ſufficient to oppoſe it, 
they reluctantly refrained from acts of hoſtility ; how- 
ever, the anſwer which her imperial majeſty returned, 
was ſtrongly expreſſive of diſpleaſure. Sir Charles 
Wager continued off Revel till the 2 8th of September, 

8 when, 
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when, having received certain intelligence that the 
Ruſſians had laid up their ſhips in their winter 
harbour, he returned to Copenhagen, and from thence 
failed for England, where he arrived on the firſt of 
November. 5 

The fleet under Sir John Jennings, which was deſ- 
tined to cruiſe off the coaſt of Spain, conſiſted of 
nine large men of war, which were after wards joined 
by ſeveral ſhips from the Mediterranean. The ad- 
miral ſailed from St. Helen's on the 28th of July, 
having on-board a body of land forces. On the gd 
of Augult he entered the bay of St. Antonio, and 
ſpread conſternation among the Spaniards. On the 
25th of the ſame month, the fleet arrived off Liſbon. 
The King of Portugal fignifying bis deſire of ſeeing 
our admiral, he went on ſhore, and waited on his 
moſt faithful majeſty ; then re-embarking, he failed for 
the Bay of Bulls, near Cadiz, and cruiſed off Cape 
St. Mary, yet carefully avoiding all acts of hoſtility. 


The Spaniſh governor of Cadiz treated him with creat 


civility, and ſupplied him with refreſhments. After 


remaining for ſome time on this ſtation, the admiral 
returned to England, having fully etiected the pur- 
poles for which the expedition was undertaken. The 
councils of Spain were at that time divided: in the 
cabinet a party prevailed, which breathed nothing but 
a rupture with Great Britain, whilſt many members 
there oppoled ſuch deſperate meaſures, as big with 
danger. The Duke de Ripperda, a native of Hol- 
land, who had renounced the proteſtant religion, and 
embraced that of the church of Rome, having entered 
into the ſervice of the King of Spain, rapidly advanced 
through the different gradations of power, until he be- 
came prime miniſter, and the favourite of his ſove— 
reign: this man, whom we have already ſeen negociate 
the treaty with the Imperial court, was ſuſpected of 
having divulged the ſecrets of the cabinet to the Eng- 
liſh miniſter reſiding at Madrid, and narrowly eſcaped 
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with his ſi'e; he was, however, by the aſſiſtance of 
Colonel Stanhone, the Britiſh ambiſſador, afterwards 
Earl of Harrington, enabled to eicape out of the 
kingdom. 

The third expedition, under Rear-admiral . 


ſtill remains to be treated of. He ſailed for the Weſt- 


Indies with ſeven ſhips of the line, on the gih of 
April, 1726, having witruttons to block up the gal- 
leons in their ports; or, if they veniured out, to ſcize 
them, and bring them to England. Aithough he had 
a quick pailage, yet the Spaniards had recelved pre— 
vious notice of his deſtination; ſo that, bciore his ar- 
rival at the Baſtimentos near Porto-Bello, the treaſure 

which had been put on-board the galleons, and which 
amounted to ſix millions and a haif fterling, was re- 
landed, and carried back to Panama. on the other 
ſide the iſthmus. On the 6th of une, Rear-admiral 
Hoyer anchored within fight of Port»-Bello; the 
governor of wich place thereupon ſent to know his 
demant!s. Holler aniwered, tbat he waited for the 
Royal George, a large Sou:th-Sea ſhip, then in the 
harbour, which had diſpoſed of ail her cargo, and had 
a very large ſum of money on-board. The Spauards, 

in order to get rid of ſo Gilagreeahie an obſerver, 
cauſed her immediately to depart, whereby the ſhip, 
and the wealth ſhe had on-board, were ſecured. The 
conlequences which they expetied, however, did not 
follow. The admiral continued on the ſame ſtation 
for {1x months, during which time his ſeamen were 
ſwept off by diſeaſes, contracted through the unhealthi- 
neſs of the climate; and his ſhips were ſo eaten by the 
worms as to be in a very ruinous condition. He was 
then obliged to return to Jamaica, where he again 
manned his fleet, by a number of ſeamen whom he 
found there unemployed. He put to ſea in two 
months, and ſtood over to Carthagena, but the Spa- 
niards had by this time recovered from the panic inte 

which they bad been thrown at his firſt „ 
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they did not ſcruple to ſcize the Prince Frederic, a 
South-Sea ſhip, then at La Vera Cruz, with all the 


veſlels and effects belonging to that company. Hoſier 


in vain demanded reſtitution, after which he took ſome 
Spaniſh {hips, by way of reprilal, which proved to be 
of no great value. This brave OCT, after having 
remained ſome months on this unſerviceable and def- 
tructive ſtation, was ſeized with a diſtemper of which 
he aft. rwards died. The nation loudly complained 
of the manner in which this expedition was conducted, 
and ſaw, with extreme regret, a number of valuable 
ſeamen deftroyed, and a fine ſquadron rendered to- 
taily uſeluts, by meaſures injudiciouſly concerted. 


In the mean time, the King of Spain purchaſed 


ſhips of wer, and began to wake preparations for 


lome important undertaking, He likewiſe allembled 
an army at St. Rook, which amounted to twenty thou- 
{and men, under pretence of rebuiiding the old caſtle 
of Gibraltar. The alliance which had been formed 
at Hanover underwent ſome changes, the States- 
general and the King of Sweden acceding to it, and 
the King of Pruſſia, though ſon-in-law to the King 
of Great Britain, withdrawing himſelf, and even lea- 
guing with the emperor. The Count de las Torres, 
who commanded the Spaniſh army, actually laid ſiege 
to Gibraltar by land, towards the cloſe of the year 
1726. 

The parliament met on the 17th of January; and, 
ſoon after the houle of commons voted twenty thou- 
ſand men for the ſea-ſervice, and 199,071]. for the 
ordinary of the navy; the land- tax was fixed at four 
ſhillings in the pound. 

The Imperial reſident at London preſented an 
angry memorial to the king, in which the emperor, his 
maſter, was juſtihed 1 in entering into the alliance with 
Spain, which had given fuch umbrage to the court of 
London. The conduct of Spain in laying ſiege to 


Gibraltar was defended; and the impending rupture 
was 
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was roundly imputed to the conduct of the king of 
Great Britain. Both houſes of parliament expreſſed 
their indignation at this inſulting paper, and the impe- 
rial miniſter was ordered innnediately to quit the 
kingdom. | 

In this poſture of affairs, the king entered into a 
cloſer alliance with the court of France, took ten 
thouſand Swediſh troops into Britiſh pay, and con— 
cluded a freſh treaty with the king of Denmark : he 
allo made a convention with the Prince of Heſle 
Caffel. 

On the 11th of February, 1727, the trenches were 
opened before Gibraltar; a numerous garriſon, well 
provided, defended the place. A ſmall ſquadron 
was prepared at Portſmouth to fail with ſuccours, 
and Sir Charles Wager hoiſted his flag on-board the 
Kent. The Earl of Portmore, who was governor, 
embarked on-board the admiral's ſhip, and a rein- 
forcement was put on-board the fleet for the garriſon, 
Sir Charles arrived the beginning of April, and joined 
Rear-admiral Hoſier, who lay in the harbour, the 
communication by ſca remaining open. When the 
troops from England were landed, the garriſon 
amounted to ſix thouſand men, including five hun- 
dred that had arrived from Minorca. Freſh Provi- 
{ions in great abundance were obtained from the coaft 
of Barbary, ſo that the efforts of the beſiegers were re- 

garded only with contempt. 

The latter end of April Sir John Norris was ſent 
into the Baltic, and, on his arrival there, he was 
jomed by a Daniſh ſquadron. The death of the cza- 
rina, which happened on the 17th of May, prevented 
any act of hoſtilities being committed, and, in conſe- 
quence of that event, the fleet of Ruſſia was laid * in 
harbour. 

Notwithſtanding theſe appcarances of a widely. ex- 
tended war, yet the belligerent powers ſecretly dread- 


ed the conſequences of a rupture; and each of them 
carneſtly 
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earneſtly wiſhed for the re-eſtabliſhment of tranquil 
lity. The King of France interpoſed his mediation 
to prevent Europe being again embroiled, and the 
Duke of Richelieu, his ambaſlador at Vienna, firſt pro- 
poſed a plan of pacification. At length, all parties 
agreed to twelve preliminary articles, which were ſign- 
ed at Paris, in the month of May, by the miniſters of 
the Hanover alliance, and afterwards at Vienna, by 
the Imperial and Spaniſh ambaſſadors. They im- 
ported, that boſtilities ſhould immediately ceaſe ; that 
the charter of the Oſtend Company ſhould be ſul- 
pended for ſcven years, and that a congrels ſhould in 
four months be opened at Aix-la-Chapelle, for adjuſt- 
ing all differences, and conſolidating the peace of Eu- 
rope. This congreſs was afterwards transferred to 
Soiflons, for the convenience of the French miniſter, 
whole preſence was neceſſary at court. The ſiege of 
Gibraltar was raiſed, after it had continued four 
months, during which time the Spaniards had loſt a 
great number of men by ſickneſs, while the garriſon 
ſuſtained very little lols. Some new difficulties were 
afterwards ſtarted by the court of Madrid, who refuſed 
to deliver up the South-Sea ſhip which had been de- 
tained at la Vera Cruz, ſo that Sir Charles Wager 
continued to cruize on the coaſt of Spain: but theſe 
and ſome other objettions were removed in the ſequel; 
and ſuch a reconciliation as treaties could procure was 
the conſequence: a temporary peace enſued; both 
ſides only watching an opportunity to renew hoſtilities 

with advantage. | 
Soon after the breaking up of the parliament in the 
year 1727, the king reſolved to viſit his electoral do- 
minions of Hanover. Having appointed a regency in 
his abſence, he embarked for Holland, and Jay upon 
his landing at a little town called Voet. Next day he 
proceeded on his journey; and in two days more, be- 
tween ten and cleven at night, arrived at Delden, to 
all appearance in perfect health. He ſupped there 
very 
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very heartily, and continued his journey early the 


next morning: but between eight and nine, ordered 
his coach to ſtop. It being perceived that one of his 


hands lay motionleſs, Monheur Fabrice, who nad for- 
merly been lervant to the King of Sweden, and who 
now attended King George, att mpted to quicken the 
circulation, by chafing it between his own. As this 
had no effect, the ſurge on wiio followed on horicback 
was called, and he rubved it with ſpirits. Soon after, 
the king's tongue began to ſwell, and he had juſt 
ſtrength enough to bid them haſten o Olinaburgh. 
Then, falling inſcn{ible i into Fubrices arms, he never 
recovered; but expired about e ven clock the next 
morning, in the 68th year of his age and 19th of his 
reign. "His body was conveyed to Hanover, and 1 in- 
terred arzong his anceſtors. 

Gcorge I. was a prince of great virtues ; and had 

many qualities truly amiable. He was very well ac- 
quainted with the general intereſt of all the princes in 
Europe, and particularly well verſed in whatever re. 
lated to German affairs, with reſpect to which, he 
always acted as a true patriot, — a firm friend to 
the conſtitution of the empire. If he ever facrificed 
the intercits of Great Britain to foreign politics, his 
miniſters ſtand accountable for the tranſgreſfion, as 
he always declared an intention to govern according 
to the laws, and with no other view than the general 
good of his people. He was allowed, by the beſt 
judges of military talents, to be an excellent officer. 
He was very capable of application, and underſtood 


bulineſs as well as any prince of his time. In his 


amuſements, he wes caly and familiar, of a temper 
very ſenſible of the ſervices that were rendered him; 
firm in his friendſhips, naturally averſe to violent mea- 
ſures, and as compafſionate as any prince that ever fat 
upon a throne. 

George I. had married the Princeſs Sophia o- 


thy, daughter and heireſs of the Duke of Zell, by 
whom 


rr 
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whom he had King George II. and the late Queen of 
Pruſſia. The king's body was conveyed to Hano- 
ver, and interred among his anceſtors. From the 
death of Charles II. to this period, England had made 
a conſiderable figure in every branch of literature. 
Dr. Atterbury and Dr. Clarke diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in divinity.—Mr. Whiſton wrote in defence of Aria- 
niſm; John Locke ſhone forth the great reſtorer of 
human reaſon; the Earl of Shafteſbury raiſed an ele- 
gant, though feeble, ſyſtem of moral philoſophy; 
Berkeley, afterwards Biſhop of Cloyne, in Ireland, 
ſurpaſſed all his contemporaries in ſubtlety and va- 
riety in metaphyſical arguments, as well as in the art of 
deduttion; Lord Bolingbroke's talents as a metaphy- 
ſician have been queſtioned ſince his poſthumous 
works appeared. Great progreſs was made in mathe- 
matics and aſtronomy, by Wallis, Halley, and Flam- 
ſtead; the art of medicine owed ſome valuable im- 
provements to the claſſical Dr. Friend, and the elegant 
Dr. Mead. - Among the poets of this æra, we number 
John Phillips, author of a didattic poem, called Cyder, 
a performance of real merit; he lived and died in ob- 
ſcurity.—William Congreve, celebrated for his come- 
dies, which are not ſo famous for ſtrength of charac- 
ter and power of humour, as for wit, elegance, and re- 
gularity; Vanburgh, who wrote with more nature and 
fire, though with leſs art and preciſion; Steele, who 
in his comedies ſucceſsfully engrafted modern charac- 
ters on the ancient drama; Farquhar, who drew his 
pictures from fancy rather than from nature, and whoſe 
chief merit conſiſts in the agreeable pertneſs and vi- 
vacity of his dialogue. Addiſon, whoſe fame as a poet 
greatly exceeded his genius, which was cold and ener- 
vate; though he yielded to none in the character of 
an eſſayiſt, either for ſtyle or matter. Swift, whoſe 
muſe ſcems to have been mere miſanthropy ; he was 
a cynic rather than a poet, and his natural dryneſs and 
farcaſlic ſeverity would have been unpleaſing, had he 
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not qualified them, by adopting the extravagant hu- 
mour of Lucian and Rabelais. Prior was lively, fa- 
miliar, and amuſing; Rowe, ſolemn, florid, and de- 
clamatory. Pope, the prince of lyric poetry, unri- 
valled in ſatire, ethics, and poliſhed verſification. Gay, 
whole fables may vie with thoſe of La F ontaine, in 
native humour, eaſe and ſimplicity; and whoſe genius 
for paſtoral was truly original. Dr. Bentley ſtood 
foremoſt in the liſt of critics and commentators. Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren raiſed ſome noble monuments of 
architecture. The moſt remarkable political writers 
were Davenant, Hare, Swift, Steel, Addiſon, Boling- 
broke, and Trenchard. 

We ſhall now proceed to take notice of ſome of the 
moſt important. commercial events that happened 
during this reign. 

In 1715, the parliament paſſed an act for enlarging 
the fund of the bank of England, relating particularly 
to exchequer bills. This was commonly called the 
aggregate fund, though not applied to conſtitute a 
part of the general ſinking fund for leflening the nati- 
onal debts until three years after. By another att of 
the ſame ſeſſion, the capital ſtock and yearly fund of 
the South-Sea Company were _— Queen 
Anne had informed her parliament a little beſo her 
death, that her quarter part of the aſſiento- contract 
with Spain was delivered up to the South-Sea Com- 
pany, but, this not having been formally conveyed, 
King George confirmed that grant ſoon after his ac- 
ceſſion, as alſo of four ſhips, two of which were for 
the purpoſe of carrying out the company's goods, fac- 
tors, &c. the other two were ſhips of war to eſcort them 
| thither. Theſe ſhips failed to America the beginning 
of the year 1715. The port to which the company 
were allowed to trade, and at which to ſettle fattories, 
were Panama, in the South. Sca; Porto Bello, Cartha- 
gena, and Vera Cruz, in the Atlantic Ocean; Buenos- 


Ayres, on the Rio de la Plata; and the port of Havan- 
nah, 
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nah, in the illand of Cuba; beſides their inland ſub. 
factories in New Spain, and their agents at Jamaica, 
as well as at Cadiz and Madrid, in Old Spain. 

A bill was brought into the houſe of commons for 
the better regulation of the charter and proprietary go- 
vernments in America, and of his majeſty's plantations 
there; the principal ſcope of which was for the re— 
ducing all the proprietary charter-governments into 
regal ones. Ever ſince the death of Charles II. when 
the proprietary colonies began to be conſiderable, and 
more eſpecially ſince the revolution, the adminiſtra- 
tion had it in contemplation to purchaſe from the pro- 
prietors their territorial rights. Overtures were there- 
fore made, and a treaty was ſet on foot with William 
Penn, for the purchaſe of his fine province of Penn- 
ſylvania, He demanded twenty thouſand pounds, 


and Queen Anne, in council, referred the matter to 


the conſideration of the lords of the treaſury. The 
terms were at length agreed upon, and twelve thou- 
ſand pounds was the price to be paid for that province; 
ſoon after which the proprietor was feized with an 
apoplexy, which preyented the completion of the bar- 
gain, until by the queen's order a bill ſhould be 
brought into parliament for that purpoſe. W hillt that 
bill was depending in parliament, Mr. Joſhua Gee 
and others, who were mortgagees under Penn, petiti- 
oned the houſe of commons for relief, and, in diſcuſſing 
the buſineſs, ſuch difficulties aroſe, as occaſioned the 
bill to be thrown out. When the ſubje& came now 
to be revived, each proprietor ſhewed a great reluc- 
tance to alienate his poſſeſſions. The guardians of 
Lord Baltimore, then a minor, petitioned the houſe 
that Maryland might be excepted in the grant of Ame- 
rican provinces which the bill was deſigned to con- 


vey. The revenue ariſing from the civil government 


of that province they ſtated to amount to three thou- 
ſand pounds per annum. A like petition was preſent. 


ed by the agent for the provinces of Maſſachulet's Bay 
; By and 
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and Connecticut; the former of which repreſented 
that it derived its charter from King James I. which 
was afterwards confirmed by King Charles I. whereby 
the governor and company of the Maffachuſet's Bay 
are empowered to appoint their own officers, civil and 
military, with other privileges. It ſet forth, that in the 
reign of James II. their charter was vacated, at the 
ſame time that many corporations in England were 
disfranchiſed; that after the revolution, King Wil- 
liam reſtored the charter, only reſerving to himſelf the 
appointment of a governor, lieutenant-governor, ſe- 
cretary, judge of the admiralty, and the attorney-ge- 
neral, which charter the province then enjoyed. They 
therefore humbly conceive, that the charter of their 
province, being on the ſame footing with the corpora- 
tions in England, it ſeems equally hard to diveſt them 
of it, as it would be to disfranchiſe the corporations at 
home. They farther urged, that the province had 
given a valuable conſideration to the crown for their 
charter, viz. the ſubduing and planting a wilderneſs, 
'at a vaſt expence, and with the loſs of many lives, 
whereby they had added a large territory to the crown, 
as well as greatly increaſed the trade and commerce of 
Britain. That they had at no time abuſed the power 
which they poſſeſs, by exerciſing it in an oppreſſive 
and unwarrantable manner, (which was alleged againſt 
the lords proprietors of Carolina, and cauſed this bill 
to be brought into parliament ;) neither have they 
negletted the defence of the inhabitants, but on the 
contrary have well defended both themſelves and their 
neighbours in a long French and Indian war; and 
their ordinary charge for guards, garriſons, guardſhips, 
&c. has been thirty-five thouſands one year with ano- 
ther. And, though hereby the province has contratt- 
ed a debt of one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, 
yet they do not complain, nor are they burdenſome 
to the crown, but are paying it off yearly by degrees; 
but, if they be deprived of their charter, no * 
ation 
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ſation can be made for it, whereas in the caſe of pro- 
prietary governments, an equivalent can be given to 
the proprietors; but here it cannot be, becauſe the 

rivileges are not veſted in particular perſons, but in 
the body of the people. The petition of the colony 


of Connecticut was exactly fimilar. Petitions were 


alſo preſented in behalf of the Duke of Beaufort and 


Lord Craven, both minors, to be heard by counſel . 


againſt the paſſing of the ſaid bill, they being conſider- 
able proprietors in Carolina and the Bahama Iſlands; 
as alſo from the agent of Rhode Iſland and Provi- 
dence plantation in New England. Theſe were re- 
ferred to the committee to whom the bill was com- 
mitted, and moſt probably occaſioned the bill to be 
dropped. | 

The ſtate of commerce carried on with the northern 
kingdoms may be eſtimated by the following account 
of the imports and exports. 


Imported into Great Britain in the Year 1716. 


From Denmark and Norway, in 4 
maſts, timber, pitch, and tar, 73,892 
hemp, &c. | 
Pruſſia and Livonia, in maſts, G 
hemp, linen, &c. 103; 39 
Sweden, iron, pitch, tar, maſts, | 
FW 5 136,959 
* hemp, pitch, tar, maſts, 5 197,270 
511,760 
Exported from Great Britain. 
To Denmark and Norway - 60,317 
To the Eaſt Country - - 6537293 
To Sweden - — - 24,101 
_ ToRuſſa - „„ 113,154 
| 3 262,865 


Total balance, or loſs to Great Britain 248,895 


In 


> 


2 
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In the year 1717, the intereſt ſhe's on the public 
debts was reduced from 11x to five per cent. in order 
gradually to leſſen the national debts. For this pur- 
poſe, the government treated with the Bank and 
South-Sca companies, to whom a great part of the 
national debts was due, and brought them to agree, 
not only for this reduftion of the intereſt on their 
own reſpettive capitals, but that the bank ſhould ad- 
vance or lend to the public, when wanted, two millions 
five hundred thouſand pounds, and the South-Sea 
company the ſum of two millions, at five per cent. 
intereſt ; to be in readineſs for paying off ſuch of the 
proprietors of certain redeemable annuities, as ſhould 
demand their principal money | to be paid them, in- 
ſtead of accepting of five per cent. in lieu of their pre- 
ſent intereſt. Three acts of parliament paſſed the 
third year of King George, for this purpoſe. This 

lan ſucceeded to admiration ; for all the proprietors 
of thoſe redeemable debts acquieſced i in the reduction 

of their intereſt, ſo that government had no occa- 
fion to borrow any part of the ſums ready to be ad- 
vanced by the two companies. The moſt inconteſta- 
ble proof of the wealth of the kingdom, which had ſo 

far reduced what is uſually called the natural intereſt 
of money, or that rate of intereſt at which money might 
now be borrowed on good private ſecurity. 

Theſe ſavings to the public firſt laid the foundation 
for the ſinking fund, and which then amounted to 
223,434]. 78. 7d. per annum. This fund, formed on 
the belt principle of public utility, was compoſed en- 
tirely of the ſurpluſes or ſavings out of thoſe funds, by 
the ſeveral reduttions now and afterwards made, in the 
rates of intereſt and allowances to the companies for 
tranſacting the buſineſs of government. Theſe regu- 
lations did not lower the prices of the different ſtocks 
at market, for at Michaelmas, 1717, they conſiderably 
role in their price; South-Sea ſtock, which at Lady- 


day was at one hundred three fourths per cent. was at 
Michaelmas 
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Michaelmas one hundred and eleven and a half per 
cent. 

In the year 1717, the South-Sea company's firſt 
annual ſhip, the Royal Prince, was laden, and failed 
for la Vera Cruz; and on March, 1718, the South-Sea 
company's ſecond great annual ſhip was launched, 
and named the Royal George, in honour of the king, 
who was governor of the company. But the war 
with Spain put an effettual ſtop to that company's 
commerce to the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, where their 
effects, factors, and ſervants, were ſeized and detained, 
by which they were ſuppoſed to have loſt upwards of 
two hundred thouſand pounds. And although the 
company's agent at Madrid repreſented thele cauſes of 
complaint in very ſtrong terms to Cardinal Alberoni, 


who promiſed, that the company ſhould be indemni- 


fied whenever peace ſhould be reſtored, yet theſe 
lofles were never effectually made good. And, in- 
deed, many heavy complaints were made of the OP- 
preſſions practiſed by the Spaniſh governors, in direct 
violation of the aſſiento treaty. The cargo of one of 
their ſhips which arrived at Carthagena was confiſ- 
cated, on the pretext of over-tonnage, although it af- 
terwards appeared, on re- meaſurement, that its cargo 
was below the ſtipulated tonnage. Indeed, when this 
was aſcertained, the company recovered their pro- 
perty, but they were obliged to make their appeal in 
Europe, which cauſed heavy expences; and, when the 
matter was decided, the market was loſt. Another of 
their ſhips, called the Elizabeth, which arrived at Vera 
Cruz, had a very heavy duty laid on it there, al- 
though, according to the treaty, 1t was lubjett to no 
duty whatſoever. 

About this time pig and bar iron began firſt to be 
made in the province of Virginia, and of a very good 
{taple or kind; which has ſince been much i improved. 

From Auguſt, 1715, to Auguſt, 1716, the coinage at 


ihe Tower amounted 10 1542,15 zl, in gold, and only 
7000l, 
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700ol, in filver. It was reckoned, that near two 
thirds of that gold was from French Louis d'ors 
melted down. | 

About the year 1719, one Captain Barlow was ſeni 
out,by certain private adventurers, to diſcover a north- 
welt paſſage to China, through Hudſon's Bay, which 
proved a moſt unfortunate attempt, for neither he nor 
any of his company were ever heard of; yet a part of 
the wreck of his ſhip were ſaid to be found in that 
bay, in the latitude of fixty-three degrees north. 

It was computed, that from the year 1711 to 1719, 
both years included, there had been exported from 
England to the Eaſt-Indies, in foreign ſilver bullion, 
the ſum of g,786,0051. which, on a medium, is, one 
year with another, 420,6671. annually. | 

In the 5th year of King George I. a patent was 
granted to Sir Thomas Lambe, for the ſole and ex- 
cluſive property for fourteen years, of a wonderful 
machine for ſilk throwing, which had been ſome time 
before erefted by his brother, on the river Derwent, 
at Derby, by mills which work three capital engines. 
This amazingly grand machine contains twenty-ſix 
thouſand five hundred and eighty ſix wheels, and 
ninety-ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-fix 
movements, which work ſeventy-three thouſand ſeven 
hundred and twenty-f1x yards of organize ſilk thread 
every time the water mill-goes round, being thrice in 
one minute, and three hundred and eighteen millions 
fve hundred and four thouſand nine hundred and 
fixty yards in one day and night. One water-wheel 
gives motion to all the movements, of which any one 
may be ſtopped ſeparately, without obſtrutting the 
reſt. One fire- engine conveys warm air to every in- 
di vidual part of this vaſt machine, containing in all its 
buildings half a quarter of a mile in length. The 
model of it is {aid to have been taken by Mr. Lambe, 
from the original in Piedmont, under the diſguiſe of a 


common workman; he having ſecretly drawn its plan 
| | | on 
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on paper, and then made his eſcape to England. Theſe 
engines have ſaved vaſt ſums to the nation, which 
were formerly paid for organize or thrown filk, to the 
Picdmonteſe, altogether in ready money. When the 
term of this patent expired, the patentee applied to 
parliament, ſtating, that he had not derived ſullicient 
advantage therefrom, and offering to diſcloſe the ſe- 
cret of the conſtruction for a reaſonable ſum of money. 
By an att of the fifth George II. 14,000l. was granted 
to him from the public, as a conſideration for the emi- 
nent ſervices he had done the nation, in diſcovering, 
introducing, and bringing to full perfection, at his own 
great expence, a work ſo uſeful and beneficial to the 
kingdom. This act provides, that his majeſty {hall 
direct proper perſons to view the engines, and to take 
an exact model thereof; to be depoſited in ſach place 
as he ſhall appoint, to ſecure and perpetuate the art 
for the advantage of the nation. 

It appeared by an enquiry in the houſe of com- 
mons, when the South-Sea company's bill was under 
diſcuſſion there, that the propenſity to ſet on foot new 


projects had been very prevalent for two or three 


years paſt. Among the many abortive ſchemes 
ſtarted, two of a more mature growth were brought 
into exiſtence, and continue to this day, A charter 


was granted to certain private gentlemen and mer- 


chants, to form themſelves into a body corporate, by 
the name they ſtill bear, of the Royal Exchange Aſſu- 


rance Company; its capital conſiſting of five hundred 


thouſand pounds. Another aſſociation was likewiſe 
incorporated for inſuring ſhips and mercbhandize, by 
the name of the London Aſſurance Company. Its 
Hirſt fubſcription was two millions, and its preſent 
ſtock or capital conhiits of thirty-ſix thouſand ſhares, 
on each of which twelve pounds ten ſhillings was 
originally paid. Thus aroſe the two very uſeful and 
flouriſhing infurance corporations, who allo are em- 
powered to lend money upon bottomree, and cach of 
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them afterwards obtaincd charters for inſuring from 
lols by fire, For the obtaining their charter, each 
company paid three hundred thouſand pounds for 
diſcharging the king's civil liſt debts; but part of that 
lum was afterwards remitted. 

On the 28th of Auguſt, 1722, an hurricane hap- 
pened at Jamaica, which is ſaid to have been the molt 
remarkable that ever was known in that iſland. Great 
numbers of the inhabitants were cruſhed by the ſudden 
fall of their houſes, but many more were {wept away 
Dy an overwhelming inundation of the fea, which be- 
ing raiſed by the violence of the wind to a much 
greater height than was ever known before, broke 
down the mounds which fenced it oft, and ſpread de- 
ſtruction over a large track of country. In this cala- 
mity, the town of Port Royal was particularly in- 
volved. Art Kingſton great damage was done by the 
force of the wind, but that town was ſafe from the in- 
roads of the fea, All the veſlels that rode in its har- 
bour, however, which were between forty and fifty 
fail, were either driven on ſhore, or overſet, or ſunk; 
many large {hips with all their lading were thrown 
quite upon dry land ; and the next day, when the 
itorm abated, nothing was to be ſeen in the harbour 
but wrecks and dead bodies. At Spaniſh Town the 
houfes were unroofed, and many blown down, but 
fortunately no lives were loſt. The damage which 
the trading part of the ifland ſuſtained by the loſs of 
their ſhipping and goods was immenſe, whillt the plan- 
ters were reduced to the moſt diſtreſſed circumſtances 
by the loſs of their dwelling-houſes and fugar-works. 
Had the fury of the tempeſt continued ſome hours 
pngers =_ whole iland would have become one . 
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In the 8 year, the king granted a patent to "i 
Duke of Montag! 1, Of the Welt India iſlands of St. 


Lucia and St. Vinceat. The duke hereupon ſent out 
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{ix thips, freighted with Rtores, and having on Do a 
number of ſettlers: thele no ſooner arrived at St. 
cla, than the French goVernor of Martinico ſent an 
expreſs, to honify, that they mult WILNGraw from the 
i{land in fifteen days s, the F rench | king having dircated 
that St. Lucia as well as St. Vincent ſhould remain in 
their former neutral condition, until a final deation 
ſhould be made between the two crowns. T'o enforce 
which, two thouſand. men were landed at St. Lucia 
from Martinico, lo that the attempt at making the ſet— 
tlement was laid ade. Ibis expedition is fuppoled 
to have coſt the duke no leſs than N thouſand 
pounds, being the greateſt and molt expentive under- 
taklng ever entered upon by any one ſubjett in Chril- 
tendom, on his own proper riſk. | 
In the year 1725, the South-Sea company com- 
menced a whale fiſhery, in which they employed 
twelve new ſhips. They brought home twenty-hive 
whales and a half; but, during the cight years in 
which they followed this branch of trade, they were 
in no year ſo ſucceſsful. The expences attending this 
undertaking were greatly enhanced by the Engliſh 


having long relinquiſhed the trade, ſo that the com- 


pany were oblig zed to procure their commanders, har- 
pooners, boat-ltecrers, line-veerers, &c. from Hol- 
ſtein, which colt upwards of three thouſand pounds an- 
nually, although not above one hundred and fifty in 


number. 


In the year 1726, a new charter was granted to the 
Eaſt-India company, by which they were empowered 
to erctt a corporation at fort St. George, by the name 
of the mayor and aldermen of Madrapatan, i in the Kaſt- 
Indies, and another corporation at or within the factory 
and town of Bombay, by the name of mayorand alder- 
men of Bombay. Allo a third corporation, within 
the factory of Fort William, in Bengal, by the name 
of the mayor and aldermen of Calcuus, at Fort Wil- 
Jam, in Bengal; with perpetual ſucceſſion to each of 
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the three corporations, and a common ſeal. The 
charter farther empovered them to make bye-laws, 
and to try cauſes both civil and military, high-trealon 
excepted. 

In the laſt year of the reign of George I. an att of 
parliament was palled, to authorize the South-Sea 
company to purchale negroes at Madagaſcar, having 
firlt obtaincd the licence and conſent of the Eaſt-India 
company, within the limits of whole trade that iſland 
was luppoled to be ſituated. Thele they were to 
convey immediately to Buenos Ayres, and on no ac- 
count to diſpoſe of them within the limits of the Eaſt- 


India company's juriſdiction. Four ſhips were allow 


ed to fail upon his trade, and the term granted the 
company by this att extended to fix years. 

At Midſummer, 1727, the reduction of the inte- 
reſt on the national debts from five to four per cent. 
took place, wher. by the ſinking- fund was increaſed 
to above one million per annum. Had the miniſtry 
from that period ſcrupulouſly adhered io the pay ing 
off, at leaſt, one million per annum of the public 
debts, from this time, until the breaking out of the 
war with Spain in 1739, the reſtrictions laid on trade 
and commerce would by that time have been eſſen— 
tially leſſened; but frugaiity, in ſuch a mixed govern- 
ment as ours, 1s little attended to by the executive 
power, which aims too much at ſtrengthening the 
authority of the crown, by means of an unwieldy 
national debt. Hence it is, that the ſinking- fund 
has been, either directly or indirectly, ſacrilegiouſly 
and wantonly violated, whence many taxes, duties, 
and cuſtoms, which were deſigned only to ſerve as a 
temporary expedient, have been perpetuated, and 
thereby become heavy clogs on our manufactures and 
foreign commerce. It has been calculated, that the 
finking-fund, if it had been applied to the diſcharge 
of the national debt, at the rate above given, of a 


million a-year, when that debt amounted to fifty mil- 
| lions, 
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lions, ſuppoſing it at four per cent. intereſt, and the 


ſinking-fund increaſing annually in like proportion, 


as luch a ſum would do, if put out at compound in— 
tereſt, the whole national debt would have been dif. 
charged by the year 1756. 

About this time, the French firſt began t to ſupply, 
in conſiderable quantities, the European markets with 
their ſugars from Martinico, St. Domingo, and other 
ſettlements, which markets had formerly been en- 
tirely ſupplied by the Engliſh. And, in a few years 
after, by their extraordinary aſſiduity, they gained 
from us almoſt all, or the greateſt part of, that very 
profitable branch of commerce. 

It was during this reign that the practice of in- 
oculation for the ſmall- pox was introduced into Eng- 


land from Turkey. Prince Frederic, the two, Prin- 


ceſſes, Amelia and Carolina, the Duke of Bedford 
and his ſiſter, with many other perſons of diſtinction, 
underwent this operation with ſucceſs. 


Or Tus Wars or Ex cLANp DURING THE 
REIGN OT GEORGE II. 


„, the acceſſion of George II. the nation had 
1 great reaſon to wiſh for an alteration of mea- 
ſures. The public debt, notwithſtanding the boaſted 
economy and management of the miniſters ; notwith- 
ſtanding the ſinking- fund, which had been extolled as 
a growing treaſure, erde to the diſcharge of national 
incumbrances; was now increaſed to 50,261, 206l. 198. 
83d. The kingdom was bewildered in a labyrinth 
of treaties. and conventions, by which it ſtood en- 


gaged in pecuniary ſubſidies to many powers upon 


the continent, with whom its real intereſts couid 
never be connetted. The wealth of the nation had 
been laviſhed upon thole foreign connexions, upon 
unneceſſary wars, and fruitleſs expeditions. Dan- 
gerous encroachments had been made upon the con- 
Htution by the repeal of the act for triennial parlia- 

ments ; 
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ments; by frequent ſuſpenſions of the habeas corpus 
act upon ſrivolous occalions; by repealing clauſes in 
the act of ſettlement ; by votes of credit; by habitua- 
ting the people to a flanding army; and, above all, 
by eſtabliſhing a Tyitem of corruption, which, at all 
times, would ſecure a majority in parliament. The 
nature of prerogative, by which the liberties of the 
nation had formerly been often endangered, was now 
ſo well underſtood, and ſo ſecurely reſtrained, that 
it could no longer be uſed ſor the ſame oppreſſive 
purpoles : beſides, an avowed extenſion of the pre- 
rogatiye required more ability, courage, and reſolu- 
tion, than the preſent miniſtry could exert. They 
underſtood their own {trength, and had recourſe to 
a more ſafe and effectual expedient. The vice, lux- 
ury, and proſtitution, of the age, the almoſt total 
extinction of ſentiment, honour, and public ſpirit, 
had prepared the minds of men for ſlavery and cor- 
ruption. The means were in the bands of the mi— 

niſtry; the public treaſure was at their devotion : 
they multiplied places and penſions, to increaſe the 
number of their dependants: they ſquandered away 
the money of the nation without diſcernment, de- 
cency, or remorſe: they enliſted an army of the moſt 
abandoned emiſſaries, whom they employed to vin- 
dicate the worlt mealures, in the face of truth, com- 
mon ſenſe, and common honeſty ; and they did not 
fail to ſtigmatize, as jacobites and enemies to the 
government, al! thoſe who preſumed to queſtion the 
merit of their adminiſtration. 

The interior government of Great Britain was 
chiefly managed by Sir Robert Walpole, a man of 
extraordinary talents, who had, from low beginnings, 
raiſed himſelf to the head of the treaſury. Having 
obtained a ſeat in the lower houſe, he declared bim- 
{elf one of the moſt forward partiſans of the whig 
faction. Hewas endued with a ſpecies of eloquence, 


which, tho' neither nervous nor clegant, flowed with 
great 
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oreat facility, and was ſo plauſible on ail fubjetts, 
that, even when he miſrepreſented the truth, whether 
from ignorance or deſign, he ſeldom failed to per- 
ſuade that part of his audience for whole hearing his 
harangue was chiefly intended. He was well acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the public funds, and underſtood 
the whole myſtery of ſtock jobbing. This know- 
ledge produced a connexion between him and the 
money-corporations, which ſerved to enhance his 
importance. He perceived the bulk of mankind were 
attuated by a ſordid thirſt of lucre; he had ſagacity 
enough to convert the degeneracy of the times to his 
own advantage; and on this, and this alone, he 
founded the whole ſuperſtrutture of his ſubſequent 
adminiſtration. In the late reign he bad, by dint of 
ſpeaking deciſively to every queſtion; by boidly im- 
peaching the condutt of the tory miniſters; by his 
activity in elections, and engaging as a proj cor in 
the ſchemes of the monied intercit ; become a lead- 
ing member in the houſe of commons. By his fut- 
ferings under the tory parliament, he atizined the 
rank of a martyr to his party ; his intereſt, his repu- 
tation, and his preſumption, daily increaſed : he op- 
poſed Sunderland as his rival in power; and headed 
a dangerous deletion from the miniſtry, which 
evinced the greatneſs of his influence and authority. 
He had the glory of being principally concerned in 
effecting a reconciliation between the late king and 
the Prince of Wales: then he was re-affociated in 
the adminiſtration with additional credit; and, from 
the death of the Earls of Sunderland and Stanhope, 
he had been making long ſtrides towards the office of 
prime miniſter, He kn: ew the maxims he had adopted 
would lubject him to the batred, the ridicule, and re- 
proach, of ſome individuals, who had not yet re- 
ligned all ſentiments of patriotilin, nor all views of 
oppoſition : but the number of theſe was inconſider— 
able, when compared to that which conſtituted the 
body 
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body of the community; and he would not ſuffer 
the conſideration of ſuch antagoniſts to come in com- 
petition with his ſchemes of power, affluence, and 
authority. Nevertheleſs, low as he had humbled 
anti- miniſterial aſſociation, it required all his artifice 
to elude, all his patience and natural phlegm to bear, 
the powerſul arguments that were urged, and the 
keen fatire that was exerciſed, againſt his meaſures 
and management, by a few members in the oppoh- 
tion. Sir William Wyndham poſſeſſed all the energy 
of elocution: Mr. Shippen was calrn, intrepid, ſhrewd, 
and farcaſtic : Mr. Hungerford, ſly, infinuating, and 
ironical. Mr. William Pulteney inherited from na- 
ture a good underſtanding, which he had ſtudioufly 
cultivated. He was one of the moſt learned mem- 
bers in the houſe of commons, extremely well qua- 
lified to judge of literary productions; well read in 
hiſtory and politics; deeply ſkilled in the Brittſh Con- 
ſtitution, the detail of government, and the nature 
of the finance. He ſpoke with freedom, fluency, 
and uncommon warmth of declamation, which was 
{aid to be the effect of perſonal animoſity to Sir Ro- 
bert, with whom he had been formerly connected. By 
the following ſtatement from the works of Horace 
Walpole, it will appear, that the new king really in- 
tended a change; but that the abilities of Sir Robert 
Walpole, joined to the influence of Queen Caroline, 
M ns it. 

The unexpected death of George I. on bis road 
to Hanover, was inſtantly notified by Lord Townſ- 
hend, ſecretary of ſtate, who attended his majeſty, to 
his brother, Sir Robert Walpole, who, as expedi- 
tioully, was the fir{t to carry the news to the ſucceſſor, 
and hail him king. The next ſtep was, to aſk who 
his majeſty would pleaſe ſhould draw his ſpeech to 
the council.— Sir Spencer Compton, replied the 
new monarch.—The anſwer was decifive—and im- 
plied Sir Robert's diſmiſſion. Sir Spencer Compton 

was 
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WARS Or ENGLAND. 97 
was ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, and treaſurer, 
{ think, at that time to his royal highneis, who by 
that firſt command implied his intention of making 
Sir Spencer his prime miniſter. He was a worthy 
man, of exceedingly grave formality, but of no parts 
—as his coudutt immediately proved. The poor 
gentleman was fo little qualified to accommodate 
himſelf to the grandeur of the moment, and to con- 
ceive how a new ſovereign ſhould addreſs himſelf 
to his miniſters, and he had allo been fo far from 
meditating to ſupplant the premier, that in his diſtreſs 
it was to Sir Robert himlelf he had recourſe. and 
whom he beſought to make the draught of the king's 
ſpeech for him. The new queen, a better judge than 
her huſband of the capacitics of the two candidates, 
and who had filently watched for a moment proper 
tor overturning the new deſignations, did not loſe a 
moment in obſerving to the king how prejudicial it 
would be to his affairs, to prefer to the miniſter in 
poſſeſſion a man in whole judgment his predeceſſor was 
the fitteſt perſon to execute his office. From that 
moment there was no more queſtion of Sir Spencer 
Compton as prime miniſter. He was created an carl, 
ſoon received the garter, and became preſident of 
that council, at the head of which he was much fitter 
to fit than to direct. Fourteen years afterward he 
again was nominated by the ſame prince to replace 
Sir Robert as firſt lord of the treaſury, on the Jat- 
ter's forced reſignation ; but not as prime miniſter, 
the conduct of affairs being ſoon raviſhed from him 
by that daſhing genius the Earl of Granville, who 
reduced him to a cypher for the little year in which 
he ſurvived, and in which his incapacity had been 
obvious. Sir Spencer Compton, afterward Earl of 
Wilmington, was ſo far from reſenting Sir Robert's 
ſuperior talents, that he remained ſtedfaſtly attached 
to him; and, when the famous motion for removing 
Sir Robert was made in both houſes, Lord Wilming- 
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ton, though confined to his bed, and with his head 
biiſtered, roſe and went to the houſe of lords to vote 
againſt a meature that avowed its own injuſtice by 
being grounded i on popular clamour. 

3! pre-occupation of the queen in favour ot 
Walpole muſt be explained. He had early diſ- 
covered, that in whatever gallantries George prince 
of Wales indulged or affected, even the perſon of 
his princeſs was dearcr to him than any charms in 
his miſtreſſes: and though Mrs. Howard (afterward 
Lady Suffoik} was openly his declared favorite, as 
avowedly as the Dutchels of Kendal was his father's, 
Sir Robert's ſagaciy Giicerncd that the power would 
be lodged with the wife, not with the miſtreſs; and he 
not only devoted himſelf to the princeſs, but totally 


abllaincd from cven viſt ung Mrs. Howard; while 


the injudicious multitude conciuded, that the com- 
mon conlequences of an inconſtant huſhand's pathon 
for his concubine would follow; and accordingly 
warmer, if not public, vows were made to the ſup— 
oſed favourite than to the prince's conſort. They 
eſpecially who in the late reign had been out of fa- 
vour at court, had, to pave their future path to fa- 
vour, and to ſecure the fall of Sir Robert Walpole, 
ſedulouſly, and no doubt zealouſſy, dedicated themſelves 
to the miſtreſs : Bolinbroke ſecretly, his friend Swift 
openly, and as ambitiouſly, cun s Mrs. Howard: 
and the neighbourhood of Pope's villa to Richmond 
facilitated their intercourſe ; though his religion for- 
bad his entertaining views beyond thoſe of ſerving 
his friends. Lord Þathurit, another of that connec- 
tion, and Lord Cheſterfield, too carly for his intereſt, 
founded their hopes on Mrs. Howard's influence ; 
but, aſtoniſhed and diſappointed at finding Walpole 
not Hakan from his ſeat, they determined on an ex- 
pcriment that ſhould be the touchſtone of Mrs. 
Howard's credit. 'They perſuaded her to demand 


of the new king an ear}'s coronet for Lord Bathuri} 
| the 
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—ſhe did - the queen put in her veto—and Swift in 


deſpair returned to Ireland, to lament Queen Anne, 


and curſe Queen Caroline, under the maſk of patrt- 
otiſm, in a country he abhorred and deſpiſe d. 

“ At the firſt council held by the new ſovereign, 
Dr. Wake, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, produced 
the will of the late king, and delivered it to the fuc- 
ceſſor, expecting it would be opened and read in 
council. On the contrary, his mæjeſty put it into 


his pocket, and ſtalked out of the room, without ut- 


tering a word on the ſubject. The poor prelate was 
thunderſtruck, and had not the preſence of mind, or 
the courage, to demand the teſtament's being opened, 
or at leaſt to have it regiſtered. No man preſent 
choſe to be more hardy than the perſon to wi.om the 
depoſit had buen truſted - perhaps none of them im— 
mediately conceived the pothble violation of fo ſo— 
lemn an att ſo notorio fly exiſtent. Still, as the 

kitty never mentioned the will more, whiſpers only 
by degrees informed the public, that the wili was 
burnt; at leaſt, that its 1qunctions were never ful- 
filled. What the contents ware was never aſcertain— 
ed. Report ſaid, that forty thouiand pounds had 
been bequeathed to the Ducheſs of Kendal; and 
more vague rumours ſpoke of a large legacy to the 
Oueen ef Pruflia, daughter of the late king. Of 
that bequeſt demands were aftcrward ſaid to have 
been frequently and roughly made by her ſon, the 
great King of Pruliza. bett Ween whom and his uncle 
ſubſilted much inveteracy. The legacy to the du- 
cheſs was ſome time after on the brink of co: ing to 
open and legal diſcuſſion. Lore Conclterfieid marry- 
ing her neice and heireſs, the Counteſs of Walling- 
ham, and reſenting his own proſcription at court, 
was believed to have inſtitut.d, or at leaſt to have 
threatened, a ſuit for a recovery of the legacy to the 
ducheſs, to which he was then become entitied, and 


it was as confidently believed, that he was quieted by 
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the payment of twenty thouſand pounds. But, if the 
archbiſhop had too timidly betrayed the truſt repoſed 
in him from weakneſs and want of ſpirit, there were two 
other men who had no ſuch plea of imbecility, and 
who, being independent and above being awed, balely 
ſacrificed their honour and integrity for poſitive ſordid 
gain. George I. had depoſited duplicates of his will 
with two ſovereign German princes—1 will not ſpeciiy 
them, becauſe at this diſtance of time I do not perfectly 
recollect their titles; but I was actually ſome years 
ago ſhewn a copy of a letter from one of our ambal- 
ſadors abroad to a lecretary of ſtate at that period, in 
which the ambaſſador ſaid, one of the princes in quel- 
tion „would accept the proffered ſubſidy, and had 
delivered, or would deliver, the duplicate of the king's 
will.. The other truſtee was no doubt as little con- 
lcientious and as corrupt. It is a pity the late King 
of Pruſha did not learn their infamous treachery !” 

The parliament met on the 27th of June, 1727. 
The great officers of ſtate continued in their places: 
Sir Robert Valpole kept polleſſion of the treaſury; 
and the ſyltem of politics, which the late king eſta- 
blithed, underwent no fort of alteration. 

The king, in his ſpeech to both houſes at the open- 
ing of the leition, expreſſed a fixed reſolution to merit 
the love and affection of his people, by ſecuring to 
them the full enjoyment of their religious and civil 
rights. He promiled to leſſen the public expence, as 
ſoon as the circumſtances of affairs would admit. On 
the 7th of Auguſt, the parliament was diſſolved, and 
writs iſſued for electing a new houle of commons. 
Lord Torrington was placed at the head of the admi- 
ralty; the Earl of Weſtmoreland was appointed firſt 
lord commiſhoner of trade and plantations ; and the 
Earl of Cheiterlield was nominated ambaſſador to the 
Hague; the Duke of Devonſhire was made preſident | 
of the council, and the Duke of St. Alban's maſter of 
the horle. The coronation of the king and queen 
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was performed on the 11th of October, at Weſtmin- 
ſter Abbey, with the uſual ſolemnities. 

In the mean time Sir Charles Wager, vith the 
fleet under his command in the Mediterranean, taking 
the opportunity of a ceſſation of arms before Gib— 
raltar, ſailed from that bay for Tangier, where coming 
to an anchor on the 7th of Auguſt, he obtained what- 
ever he demanded of the dey, who entertained him and 
his principal officers aſhore: Sir Charles weighing 


from thence on the giſt, at his return to Gibraltar- 


bay, not only found the Spaniards reſolved to con- 
tinue the ſiege of that fortreſs, till a courier was 
returned from London; but, contrary to the terms of a 


ceſſation of hoſtilities, were carrying plank and other 
materials for repairing the Theſſe battery. On the 


13th of September, Sir Charles ſent a letter by Lord 
Forbes to the Conde de Montemar, complaining of 


theſe tranſactions; to which the conde only replied, 


that he would get the admiral's lcuer tranſlated, and 
then he would anſwer it. 

Sir George Walton, rear-admiral of the red, having 
joined Sir Charles on the gth of October, with four 


{hips from England, was ſtationed by the admiral, with 


ſeven men of war, off Cape St. Vincent, to wait the 
arrival of ſome Spaniſh ſhips, expected from the Weſt- 
Indies; while Sir Charles with ten more ſailed for 
Gibraltar, where he anchored on November the 2d. 
And, having ordered convoy for the outward-bound 
Turkey men, then arrived in the channel of Malta, 
was joined by Sir George Walton on the gd of De- 
cember, without any ſucceſs. And, on the 11th, the 
admiral received orders from the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
to keep a good look- out for the galleons, which were 
reported to be on their way home; and Admiral Hop- 
ſon had inſtruttions at the ſame time to ſail to the 
Welt-Indies, and take the command of the ſquadron 
there. Upon this Sir Charles ordered ten ſhips to 
cruize off Cape St. Vincent, eight off Cape Spartel, 
and ſeven off Cape Finiſterre. 
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The parliament met on the 21ſt of January, 1728, 
when the king, in his ſpeech, demanded ſuch ſupplies 
as might enable him to act vigorouſly in concert with 
the allies, provided his endeavours to eſtabliſh an ad- 
vantageous peace ſhouid miſcarry; the apprehenſion 
of which was greatly ſtrengthened by the dilatory con- 
duct of the courts of Vienna and Madrid. The houſe 
of commons having conſidered the eſtimates which 
were laid before them by order of his majeſty, voted 
22,955 men for guards and garriſons, and 15,000 ſea- 
men tor the ſervice of the enſuing year. They granted 

230.9231. for the maintenance of twelve thouſand 
Heſhan troops; a ſublidy of 50,0001. to the King 
of Sweden; and half that ſum to the Duke of Brunl- 
wick Wolfenbuttel, The expence of the year 
amounted to four millions, raiſed by a land-tax of three 
ſhillings 1 in the pound, a malt-tax, and by borrowing 
of the bank one million ſeven hundred and fifty thou- 
{and pounds, for which annuities, to the amount of ſe- 
venty thouſand pounds, to be raiſed by duties on 
coals imported into the city of LO were granted 
to that corporation. 

England was at this period quite bums of remark- 
able events. The king's uncle, Erneſt Auguſtus, 
Prince of Brunſwick, Duke of York, and Biſhop of 
Oſnabruck, died on the third of Augult, and was ſuc- 
ceeded in the biſhopric by the Elettor of Cologn, ac- 
cording to the pactum by which Olnabruck is alter- 
nately poſſeſſed by the houle of Brunſwick and that 
elector. In the beginning of December, his wajeſty's 
eldeſt fon Prince Frederic arrived in England from 
Hanover, where he had hitherto reſided, was intro- 
duced into the privy-council, and created Prince of 
Wales. Signior Como, reſident from the Duke of 
Parma, was ordered to quit the kingdom, becauſe his 
maſter paid to the pretender the honours due to the 
king of Great Britain. The congreſs opened at Soiſ- 
ſons, for determining all diſputes among the powers 

of 
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of Europe, proved ineffectual. Such difficulties oc- 


curred in ſetting and reconciling ſo many different 

retenſions and intereſts, that the contracting parties 
in che alliance of Hanover propoſed a _provifional 
treaty, concerning which no definitive anſwer was 
given as yet by the courts of Vinna and Madrid. The 
fate of Europe, therefore, continued in ſuſpenſe: the 
Engliſh fleet lay inactive and rotting in the Weſt— 
Indies: the ſailors periſhed miſerably, without daring 
to avenge their country's wrongs; whie the Spaniſh 
cruizers committed depredations with impunity on the 
commerce of Great Britain. The court of Spain, at 
this juncture, ſeemed cold and indifferent with regard 
to a pacificat on with England. It had renewed a goud 

underſtanding with France. and now ſtrengthened its 
intcreſt by a double alliance of marriage with the royal 
family of Portugal. The Inlania of this Houle was 
betrothed to the Princeof Auſturias : while the Spaniſh 
Infanta, formerly athanced to the French King, was 
now matched with the Prince of Brazil, eldeſt fon of 
his Portugueſe majeſty, In the month of january, 
the two courts met in a wooden houſe buiit over the 
little river Coya, that ſeparates the two kingdoms, and 
there the princeſſes were exchanged. 


The parliament of Great Britain meeting according 


to their laſt prorogation on the twenty-firſt of January, 
1729. the king, in his ſpeech, communicated the nature 
of the negociation at the congrels. He demanded 
ſuch ſupplies as might enable him to act vigorouſly in 
concert with his allies, provided his endeavours to 
eſtabliſh an advantageous peace ſhould miſcarry ; aud 
he hinted, that the dilatory conduct of the courts of 
Vienna and Madrid proceeded, in a great meaſure, 
from the hopes that were given, of creating diſcon- 
tents and diviſions among the ſubjetts of Great Bri- 


tain. This ſuggeſtion was a miniſterial artifice to in— 


flame the zeal and reſentment of the nation, and inti- 
midate the members in the oppoſition. Accordingly 
the 
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the hint was purſued, and, in the addreſſes from both 
houſes, that could not fail of being agreeable, conſi- 
dering the manner in which they were dictated, parti- 
cular notice was taken of this article; both peers and 
commons expreſſed their deteſtation and abhorrence 
of thoſe, who, by ſuch baſe and unnatural artifices, BY 
ſuggeſted the means of diſtreſſing their country, and | 
clamoured at the inconveniences which they them- | 
ſelves had occaſioned. In theſe addreſſes, likewiſe, 
the parliament congratulated his majeſty on the arrival a 
of the Prince of Wales in his Britiſh dominions; and { 
the commons ſent a particular compliment to his royal 2 
0 
a 


highneſs on that occaſion. The eſtimates having been 
examined in the uſual form, the houſe voted fifteen 
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depredations, and called for ſevera] papers relating 


thouſand ſeamen at four pounds a-man per month, for tl 

thirteen months, for the current year, and alſo voted t 

* 206,025]. for the ordinary of the navy during the ſame an 
1 time. On the 14th of March, the houſe of commons A 
Ui having previouſly examined accounts of the Spaniſh 'h 
ho 8 
= thereto, came to the following reſolution, That ever L 
ſince the peace of Utrecht, concluded in 1713, to this Bil 
time, the Britifh trade and navigation to and from the 80 

ſeveral colonies in America, had been greatly inter- b. 

rupted by the continual depredations of the Spaniards, * 

who had ſeized very valuable effects, and e D 7 

taken and made prize of great numbers of Briti 15 

ſhips and veſſels in thoſe parts, to the great loſs and 5 

damage of the ſubjects of this kingdom, and in mani- | * 

feſt violation of the treaties ſubſiſting between the two Tn 

crowns. In conſequence of which reſolution, it was "I 

further unanimouily reſolved, that an humble addreſs 18 

be preſented to his majeſty, to deſire he would be gra- no 

ciouſly pleaſed to ule his utmoſt endeavours to pre- ore 

vent ſuch depredations; to procure juſt and reaſonable wh 

ſatisfaQion for the loſſes ſuſtained; and to ſecure to his "TN 

ſubjetts the free exerciſe of commerce and navigation, "TK 

to and from the Britiſh: colonies in America. In En 


anſwer 
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anſwer to which, his majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to 
promiſe his beſt endeavours to procure their deſires. 
In purſuance of ſeveral other papers called for, and 
farther relolutions taken thereupon, a ſecond addrels 
followed much to the fame purpolc. The conlequunce 
of all which was, an order, on the 25th of May, for 
putting thirty-three ſhips, including guardihips, in 
commiſſion; to theſe was joined a Dutch [quadron, 
The king had, on the 24th of March, given the 
royal aſſent to five bills; and, on the 14th of May, the 
ſame ſanttion was given to thirty other bills, including 
an att, enabling the queen to be regent in the kingdom 
during his majeſty's abſence, without taking the oaths; 
and another for the relict of inſolvent debtors. At 
the ſame time two and thirty private bills were paſſed: 
then the king expreſſed his approbation of the parlia- 
ment, ſignified his intention to viſit his German do 
minions, "and ordered the chancellor to prorogue both 
houſes. His majeſty, having appointed the queen re- 
gent of the realm, ſet out for Hanover, on the 17th of - 
May, in order to remove a petty miſunderſtandin 
which had happened between that electorate and the 
court of Berlin. Some Hanoverian ſubjetts had 
been preſſed or decoyed into the ſervice of Pruſſia; 
and the regents of Hanover had ſeized certain Prul- 
han officers by way of repriſal. The whole united 
kingdom of Great Britain as this juncture enjoyed un- 
interrupted repoſe; and commerce continued to in— 
creaſe, in ſpite of all reſtriction and diſcouragement. 
In this month, Charles lord Townſhend reſigned the 
ſeals, which were given to Colonel Stanhope, now cre- 
ated Earl of Harrington; io that Sir Robert Walpole 
now reigned without a rival, James earl of Walde- 
grave was appointed ambaſſador to the court of France, 
which, about that time, was filled with joy by the 
birth of a dauphin. In September, Victor Amadeus 
king of Sardinia reſigned his crown to his ſon Charles 
Emanuel prince of Piedmont. The father reſerved 
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to himſelf a revenue of one hundred thouſand piſtoles 
per annum, retired to the caſtle of Chamberry, and ef- 
pouled the Countels dowager of St. Sebaſtian, who de- 
clined the title of queen, but aſſumed that of Marchi- 
onels of Somerive. 

Though the congreſs at Soiſſons proved abortive, 
conferences were begun at Seville, between the ple- 
nipotentiaries of England, France, and Spain; and a 
treaty was concluded on the ninth of November, not 


only without the concurrence of the emperor, but even 


contrary to his right, as eſtabliſhed by the quadruple 
alliance. On this ſubject he communicated an impe- 
rial commiſſorial decree to the ſtates of the empire 
allembled in the diet at Ratiſbon, which was anſwered 
by the French miniſter de Chauvigny. In October, 
Peter II. Czar of Muſcovy, and grandſon of Peter J. 
died in the fifteenth year of his age, at Moſcow, and 
was ſucceeded on the Ruſhan throne by the Princeſs 
Anne Ivanowna, {ſecond daughter of John Alexowitz, 
elder brother of the firſt Peter, and widow of Frederic 
William duke of Courland. The following month 
was rendered remarkable by the death of Pope Bene- 
dict XIII. in whole room Cardinal Laurence Corſini 
was raiſed to the pontificate, and aſſumed the name ot 
Clement XII. 

The Britiſh parliament aſſembling on the thirteenth 
of January, 1730, the king gave them to under- 
tand, that the peace of Europe was now eſtabliſhed 
by the treaty of Seville, built upon the foundation of 
former treaties, and tending to render more effectual 
what the contracting powers in the quadruple alliance 
were before engaged to ſee performed. He aſſured 
them, that all former conventions made with Spain in 
favour of the Britiſh trade and navigatior were re- 
newed and confirmed: that the free uninterrupted cx- 
erciſe of their commerce was reſtored : that the court 
of Spain had agreed to an ample reſtitution and repa- 
ration for unlaw ful ſeizures and depredations: that all 

rights, 
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rights, privileges, and poſſeſſions, belonging to him 
and his allies, were ſolemnly re-citabliſhed, confirmed, 
and guaranteed; and that not one conceſſion was made 
to the prejudice of his ſubjects. He told them he had 
given orders for reducing a great number of his land 
forces, and for lay ing up great part of the fleet ; and 
oblerved that there would be a conſiderable ſaving i in 
the expence of the current year. Aſter both houſes 
had preſented their addreſſes of thanks and congratu— 
lation to the king on the peace of Seville, the lords 
took that treaty into conſideration, and it did not paſs 
enquiry without ſevere aninadveriion. The oppofi- 
tion excepted to the article by which the merchants of 
Great Britain were obliged to make proof of their 
loſſes at the court of Spain. They ſaid this ſtipula— 
tion was a hardſhip upon Briciſh ſubjects, and diſho- 
nourable to the nation: that few would care to under- 
take ſuch a troubleſome and expenſive journey, eſpe- 
cially as they had reaſon to apprehend their claims 
would be counterbalanced. by the Spaniards; and, 
after all, they would have no more than the lender 
comfort of hoping to obtain that redreſs by commiſſa- 
ries which they had not been able to procure by ple- 
nipotentiaries. They thought it very extraordinary, 
that Great Britain ſhould be bound to ratify and 
guarantee whatever agreement ihould be made be- 
tween the King of Spain and the Dukes of Parma and 
Tuſcany, concerning the garriſons once eſtabliſhed in 
their countries: that the Engliſh ſhould be obliged to 
aſſiſt in effectuating the introduction of fix thouſand 
Spaniſh troops into the towns of Tuſcany and Parma, 
without any ſpecification. of the methods to be taken, 
or the charge to be incurred, in giving that aſſiſtance: 
that they ſhould guarantee for ever, not only to Don 
Carlos, but even to all his ſucceſſors, the poſſeſſion of 
the eſtates of Tuſcany and Parma; a ſtipulation which 
in all probability would involve Great Britain in end- 
leſꝭ quarrels and diſputes, about a country with which 
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they had no concern. They affirmed that the treaty 
of Seville, inſtead of confirming other treaties, was 
contradictory to the quadruple alliance; particularly 
in the article of introducing Spaniſh troops into Tuſ- 
cany and Parma, in the room of neutral forces ſtipu- 
lated by the former alliance; and agreeing that they 
ſhould there remain until Don Carlos and his ſucceſ- 
ſors ſhould be ſecure and exempt from all events. 
They complained that theſe alterations, from the tenor 
of the quadruple alliance, were made without the con- 
currence of the emperor, and even without inviting 
him to accede; an affront which might alienate his 
friendſhip from England, and hazard the loſs of ſuch 
an ancient, powerful, and faithful, ally : they declared 
that throughout the whole treaty there ſeemed to be an 


artful omilſion of any expreſs ſtipulation, to ſecure 


Great Britain in her right to Gibraltar and Minorca. 
Such was the fubſtance of the objettions made to the 
peace. The majority, far from ſtigmatiſing this 
tranſaction, reſolved, that the treaty did contain all 
neceſſary ſtipulation for maintaining and ſecuring the 
honour, dignity, rights, and poſſeſſions of the crown: 
that all due care was taken therein for the ſupport of 
the trade of the kingdom, and for repairing the loſſes 
ſuſtained by the Britiſh merchants. 'On theſe reſolu- 
tions an addrels of approbation was founded. 

The ſubſidies were continued to the Landgrave of 
Heſſe Caſſel and the Duke of Brunſwick Wolfenbut- 
tel, in ſpite of all that could be urged againſt theſe 
extrancous incumbrances; and the ſupply for the en- 
ſuing year was granted according to the eſtimates which 
the miniltry thought proper to produce, amounting to 
about 2,280,000]. It muſt be owned, however, for 
the credit of this ſeſſion, that the houſe appropriated 
one million of the ſurpluſſes ariſing from the ſinking 


tund towards the diſcharge of the national debt; and 


by another act extinguiſhed the duties upon ſalt, by 


which expedient the ſubject was eaſed of a heavy bur- 
then, 
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then, not only in being freed from the duty, but alſo 
from a conſiderable charge of ſalaries given to a great 
number of officers employed to collett this impoſition. 
They likewiſe encouraged the colony of Carolina 
with an att, allowing the planters and traders of that 

rovince to export rice directly to any part of Eu- 
rope ſouthward of Cape Finiſterre; and they permit- 
ted ſalt from Europe to be imported into the colony 
of New York. 

The term of the excluſive trade granted by att of 
parliament to the Eaſt-India company drawing to- 
wards a period, many conliderable merchants and 
others made application for being incorporated and 
veſted with the privilege of trading to thoſe coun- 
tries, propoling to lay that branch of trade open to all 
the ſubjects of Great Britain, on certain conditions. 
In conſideration of an act of parliament for this pur- 
poſe, they offered to advance 3,200,000. for redeem- 
ing the fund and trade of the preſent Eaſt-India com- 
pany. This propoſal was rejected; and the excluſive 
privilege veſted in the company was, by act of par- 
liament, protratted to the year 1766, upon the fol- 
lowing conditions: that they ſhould pay into the Ex- 
chequer the ſum of 200,000). towards the ſupplies of 
the year, without intereſt or addition to their capital 
ſtock; that the annuity or yearly fund of 160, ocol. 
| payable to them from the public, ſhould be reduced to 
128,000. that, after the year 1766, their right to the 
excluſive trade ſhould be liable to be taken away by 
_ parliament, on three years notice, and repayment of 
their capital. Yet the company were then permitted 
to continue as a corporation tor eyer, to enjoy the 
Faſt-India trade in common with all other lubjetts. 
Farther, the company at any time, on one year's no- 
tice, after Lady-day, 1736, might be paid off their 
whole capital, by any payments not lels than 500,000]. 
at a time; and ſo on from time to time, on ſuch yearly 


notices by parliament, The company were, by this 
act, 
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act, debarred from poſſeſſing in Great Britain lands of 
tenements exceeding 10,000]. yearly rent. 

About this time advice was received from Charleſ- 
town, in South Carolina, that one of the Spaniſh 
guarda coltas meeting with the Durſley galley man of 


war, and taking her for a merchant ſhip, bore down and 


poured a broadſide into her, but was taken, after hav- 
ing five or ſix men Killed, and about twenty wounded, 
without the Joſs of one man in the Durſley. However, 
as an inſtance of our dealing more favourably with the 
Spaniards than they had done with us, ſhe was foon 
afier relcaſed; as was alſo a Spaniſh advice- boat, 
which had been taken and carried into Jamaica. 

The confederate fleet of the Engliſh and Dutch at 
Spithead raiſed expettations in the public, who now 
imagined that ſome bold ſtroke was intended in favour 
of our merchants. But, aſter ſpending about three 
months in a pompous parade, the Dutch ſailed home- 
wards; and, on the 16th of Ottober, twelve of our 
largeſt (hips were ordered to be laid up, viz. the Corn- 
wall, Naſſau, Grafton, Burford, and Sunderland, at 
Chatham ; and the Princeſs Amelia, Berwick, Mon- 
mouth, Kent, Royal Oak, Kingſton, and Falkland, at 
Portſmouth. This fleet, however, it is generally 
thought, accelerated the ſigning of the convention, 
and alſo the diſpatching thoſe orders which were car- 
ricd to Cuba, by the new governor of that iſland, by 
virtue of which he impriſoned his predeceſſor, and 
even laid him in irons, at the ſame time declaring, 
that his inſtructions were to live in amity with the 
Engliſh. But all this, as appeared by the conſe- 
quences, proved no more than grimace; for the guarda 
coſtas continued their former depredations. 

This year was not diſtinguiſhed by any tranſaction 
of great moment. Seven chiefs of the Cherokee na- 
tions of Indians in America were brought to England 
by Sir Alexander Cumin. Being introduced to the 
king, they laid their crown and regalia at his feet; and 
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by an authentic deed acknowledged themſelves ſubject 
to his dominion, in the name of all their compatriots, 
who had velted them with full power for this purpoſe, 
They were amazed and confounded at the riches and 
magnificence of the Britiſh court: they compared the 
king and queen to the {un and moon, the princes to 
the lars of heaven, and themſelves to nothing. They 
gave their aſſent in the moſt ſolemn manner to articles 
of friendſhip and commerce, propoled by the lords 
commiſſioners for trade and plantations; and, be- 
ing loaded with preſents of neceſlaries, arms, and am- 
munition, were re— conveyed to their own country, 
which borders on the province of South Carolina.— 

In the month of September a ſurpriſing revolution 
was effetted at Conſtantinople, without bloodſhed or 
confulion. A few mean janillaries diſplayed a flag in 
the ſtreets, exclaiming that all true Muſſelmen ought 
to follow them, and aſſiſt in reforming the govern- 
ment. They ſoon increaſed to the number of 100,000, 
marched to the ſcraglio, and demanded the grand 
vizar, the kiaja, and capitan pacha. Theſe unhappy 
miniſters were immediately ſtrangled. Their bodies, 
being immediately delivered to the inſurgents, were 
dragged through the {treets; and afterwards thrown to 
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the dogs to be devoured. Not contented with this 


ſacrifice, the revolters depoſed the grand ſignor A ch- 


met, who was confined to the ſame priſon from whencœ- 


they brought his nephew, Macmut, and raiſed this laſt 
to the throne, after he had lived ſeven-and-tweuy 


years in confinement. 


In the ſpeech with which the king opened the par- 
lament on the 21ſt of January, 1731, he toid tiem, 
that the preſent critical conjuncture ſeemed in 4 
very particular manner to deſerve their attention: 


that, as the tranſactions then depending in the fevera! 


courts of Europe were upon the point of being «ic leter- 
mined, the great event of peace or war might be very 


much affected by their firſt reſolutions, which were 
expected 
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expected by different powers with great impatience, 
He ſaid, the continuance of that zeal and vigour 
with which they had hitherto ſupported him and his 
engagements muſt, at this time, be of the greateſt 


weight and importance, both with regard to his allies, 


and to thoſe who might be diſpoſed, before the ſeaſon 
of attion, to prevent, by an accommodation, the fatal 
conſequences of a general rupture. When the ſupply 
fell under conſideration, the debates were renewed 
upon the ſubſidies to the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel 
and the Duke of Wolfenbuttel, which, however, were 
continued: and every article was granted according 
to the eſtimates given in for the expence of the en- 
ſuing year. A great number of merchants from dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom having repeated their 
complaints of depredations and cruelties committed 
by the Spaniards in the. Weſt-Indies, their petitzons 
were referred to the conſideration of a grand com- 
mittee. Their complaints, upon examination, ap- 
peared to be well founded. The houſe preſented an 
addreſs to the king, deſiring his majeſty would be 
graciouſly pleaſed to continue his endeayours to pre- 
vent ſuch depredations for the future; to procure 
full ſatisfaction for the damages already ſuſtained ; 
and, to ſecure to the Britiſh ſubjetts the full and un- 
interrupted exerciſe of their trade and navigation to 
and from the Britiſh colonies in America. 

The houſe of peers proceeded to conſider the ſtate 
of the national debt: they read a bill for the free im- 
portation of wool from Ireland into England, which 
was fiercely oppoſed, and laid aſide, contrary to all 
the rules of ſound policy. A fruitleſs motion was 
made by Lord Bathurſt for an addreſs, to deſire his 
majeſty would give directions for diſcharging the 
Heſſian troops that were in the pay of Great Britain. 
On the 7th of May the parliament was prorogued, 
after the king had given them to underſtand, that all 


apprehenſions of war were now happily removed, by 
F a treaty 
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2 treaty ſigned at Vienna between him and the em- 
eror. He ſaid it was communicated to the courts 
of France and Spain, as parties to the treaty of Se- 
ville, the execution of which it principally regarded; 
and that it was likewiſe ſubmitted to the confideration 
of the States-General. - He obſerved, that the condi— 
tions and engagements into which he had entered, on 
this occalion, were agreeable to that neceſſary con- 
cern which the Britiſh nation mult always have for 
the ſecurity and preſervation of the balance of power 
in Europe : and, that this happy turn, duly improved, 
with a juſt regard to former alliances, yielded a favour- 
able proſpett of ſeeing the public tranquillity re- 
eſtabliſhed. 
In the month of January the Duke of Parma died, 
after having made a will in which he declared his 
ducheſs was three months advanced in her pregnancy; 
entreating the allied powers of Europe to have com- 
paſſion upon his people, and defer the execution of 
their projects until his conſort ſhould be delivered. 
In caſe the child ſhould be ſtill born, or die after the 
birth, he bequeathed his dominions and allodial eſtates 
0 the infant Don Carlos of Spain; and appointed 
five regents to govern the dutchy. Notwithſtanding 
this diſpoſition, a body of imperial troops immedi 
ately took poſſeſſion of Parma and Placentia, under 
the command of General Stampa, who declared they 
ſhould conduct themſelves with all poſſible regularity 
and moderation, and leave the adminiitration entirely 
to the regents whom the duke had appointed. They 
publicly proclaimed in the market. place, that they 
took poſſeſſion of theſe duchics for the infant Don 
Carlos: and that, if the ducheſs dowager ſhould 
not be delivered of a prince, the ſaid infant might re- 
ceive the inveſtiture from the emperor whenever he 
would, provided he ſhould come without an army. 
Though theſe ſteps ſeemed to threaten an immediate 
war, the King of Great Britain and the States-General 
Vor, V. No. 106. P interpoſed 
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interpoſed their mediation ſo effectually with the court 


of Vienna, that the emperor deſiſted from the proſe- 
cution of his deſign; and, on the 16th of March, con- 


cluded at Vienna a treaty with his Britannic majelty, 


by which he conſented to withdraw his troops from 
Parma and Placentia. He agreed, that the King of 
Spain might take poſſeſſion of theſe places in favour 
of his ſon Don Carlos, according to the treaty of Se- 
ville. He likewiſe agreed, that the Oſtend company, 
which had given ſuch umbrage to the maritime powers, 
ſhould be totally diflolved, on condition that the con- 
tracting powers concerned in the treaty of Seville 
ſhould guarantce the pragmatic ſanttion, or ſucceſſion 
of the Auſtrian hereditary dominions to the heirs fe- 
male of the emperor, in caſe he ſhould die without 


male iſſue. The Dutch miniſter reſiding at the Impe- 


rial court did not ſubſcribe this treaty, becaule, by the 


maxims received in that republic, and the nature of 
her government, he could not be veſted with full 
powers ſo ſoon as it would have been neceflary : ne- 
verthleſs, the States-General were, by a ſeparate arti— 
cle, expreſoly named as a principal contracting party. 


On the 22d of uly a new treaty was ſigned at 


Vienna between the Emperor and the Kings of Great 
Britain and Spain, tending to confirm the former: 
In Augult a treaty of union and defenſive alliance 


between the elettorates of Saxony and Hanover, was 
executed at Dreſden.— The court of Spain expreſſing 


ſome doubts with regard to the pregnancy of the 
Ducheſs of Parma, ſlie underwent a formal examina- 
tion by five midwives of different nations, in preſence 
of the older ducheſs dowager, ſeveral ladies of qua- 
lity, three phyſicians, and a ſurgeon; and was declared 
with child: nevertheleſs. after having kept all Europe 
in ſuſpenſe for ſix months, ſhe owned ſhe had been 
deceived; and General Stampa, with the imperial 
forces, took formal poſſeſſion of the duchies of Parma 
and Placentia, Spain and the Great Duke of Tut 
cany 
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cany having acceded to the laſt treaty of Vienna, the 
crown of Great Britain engaged to equip an arma- 
ment that ſhould convoy Don Carlos to his new do- 
minions. Accordingly, Sir Charles Wager failed 
with a firong ſquadron from Portſmouth on the 14th 
of July; having cen appointed admiral of the blue, 
he hoiſted his flag on-board the Namur. On the 1ſt 
of Augult he arrived in the bay of Cadiz; and, ſetting 
out by land from Port St. Mary, he reached Seville 
on the 6th, where he had an audience of their catho- 
lic majelties, and was very graciouſly received. The 
King of Spain, on this occalion, preſented the admiral 
with his picture, ſet in diamonds, worth five thouſand 
pounds. He was accompanied to this audience by 
Mr. Keene, the Britiſh envoy, and attended by ſeve— 
ral gentlemen who came with him from on-board the 
ſquadron, and by all the Britiſh merchants who re- 
ſided at Seville. On the 16th he ſailed from Cadiz, 
and the next day arrived at Gibraltar ; here he con- 
tinued five days, and took ſome troops on-board; 
from whence he proceeded to Barcelona, where he 
arrived on the 2d of September. Here he was joined 
by a Spaniſh fleet and tranſports, the whole of which 
failed together to Leghorn. On the 26th of October, 
Sir Charles ſet ſail on his return to England with the 
whole Britiſh fleet; and, the imperial general having 
withdrawn his forces into the Milanele, the infant took 
quiet poſſeſſion of his new territorics. 

Nothwithſtanding this apparent amity between the 
courts of London and Madrid, advices from the Weſt— 
Indies were full of accounts of the inſults and cruel- 


ties committed by the Spaniards on the Engliſh in 


thoſe parts. The treatment of Robert Jenkins, maſter 
of the Rebecca, whoſe ear they cut off, was attended 
with circumſtances, highly aggravating. After they 
had thus maimed him, they gave him back his ear, 
telling him to carry that preſent home to his maſter, 
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In November this ſame year, four twenty-gun ſhips, 
and two ſmall floops, were put into commiſſion, and 
ordered to be ſheathed for the Weſt-India ſervice; 
and, in January following, were added two more 
twenty-gun ſhips, in order to cruiſe againſt the guarda 
coſtas, who ſtill continued thor depredations. "Upon 
receiving intelligence of thele preparations in Eng- 
land, the Spaniſh miniitry pretended to put a ſtop to 
thoſe hoſtilities. by tranſmitting a ſchedule from their 
king, by the hands of Nr. Keene, the Britiſh miniſter 
at Madrid to London, in order to be diſpatched to 
Rear-admiral Stewart, who was to communicäte the 
ſame to the Spanith governors; ' But, as this ſchedule 
excepted irom any benefit of it, all who carried on an 
illicit trade, and did not determine what was compre— 
hended under the term illicit, this vague order pro- 
duced no good effect; but the Spaniſh piracies under 
the king's commiſſion rather increaſed. 

The next object of importance that attracted the 
notice of the houſe was the ſtate of the Charitable 
Corporation. This company was firſt erected iu the 
year 1707. Their profeſſed intention was to lend 
money at legal interclt to the poor, upon ſmall pledges; 
and to perſons of better rank upon an indubitable 
lecurity of goods 1mnpawned. Their capital was at 
firſt limited to thirty thouland pounds; but, by li— 


cences from the crown, they increaſed it to ſix hun- 


dred thouſand pounds, th ough their charter was never 
confirmed by act of parliament. In the month of 
October, George Robinton, Efq. member for Mar- 
low, the caſhier, and John Thomplon, warchouſe— 
keeper of the corporation, diſappeared in one day 
The proprietors, alarmed at this incident, held ſeveral 
general courts, and appointed a committee to inſpeti 
the ſtate of their affairs, They reported, that for a 
capital of above five hundred thouſand pounds, no 
equivalent was found; imnalmuch as their effects did 
pot amount to the value of thirty thouſand, the re- 
| mainder 
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mainder having been embezzled by means which t!: 
could not diſcover. The proprietors, in a pen 
to the houſe of commons, repreſented that by the 
moſt notorious breach of truſt in feveral perions ty 
whom the care and management of their 1 were 
committed, the corporation had been defrauded 1 
the greateſt part of their capital; and that many ot 
petitioners were reduced to the utmoſt degree of mi- 
ſery and diſtreſs; they, therefore, praycd, that as the. 
were unable to detect the combinations of thoſe WIG 
had ruined them, or to bring the delinquents to juf- 
tice, without the aid of the power and authority of 
parliament, the houſe would vouchſafe to enquire 
into the ſtate of the corporation, and the condutt of 
their managers; and give ſuch relief to the petition- 
ers as to the houſe ſhould ſeem meet. The petition 
was graciouliy received, and a ſecret committee ap- 
pointed to proceed on the enquiry. They ſoon dil- 
covered a molt, iniquitous ſcene of fraud, which had 
been atted by Robinſon and Thompſon, in concert 
with ſome of the directors, for embezzling the capital, 
and cheating the proprietors. Many perſons of rank 
and quality were concerned in this infamous con- 
piracy : ſome of the firſt charatters in the nation 
did not eſcape ſuſpicion and cenſure. No leſs 
than ſix members of parliament were expelled for 
the moſt ſordid acts of knavery. Sir Robert Sut- 
ton, Sir Archibald Grant, and George Robinſon, 
for their frauds in the management of the chari- 
table corporation ſcheme; Dennis Bond, and Ser- 
Jeant Burch, for a fraudulent fale of the unfortunate 
Earl of Derwentwater's eſtate; and, laſtly, John 
Ward, of Hackney, for forgery. It was at this time 
aſſerted in the houſe of lords, that not one ſhilling of 
the forfeited eſtates was ever applied to the ſervices of 
the public: a bill was prepared to make the ſale void. 
In the mean time, the committee received a letter from 


Signor John Angelo Belloni, an eminent Vanker at 
Rome, 
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Rome, giving them to underſtand, that Thompſon 
was ſecured in that city, with all his papers, and con- 


were tranſmitted to his co: reſpondent at Paris, who 
would deliver them up, on certain conditions ſtipu- 
lated in favour of the priſoner. This letter was con- 
ſidered as an artifice to infinuate a favourable opinion 
of the pretender, as if he had taken meaſures for ſe- 
curing Thomplon, from his zeal for juſtice, and af— 
fection for the Engliſh people. On this ſuppoſition, 
the propoſals were rejected with diſdain; and both 
houles concurred in an order that the letter ſhould be 
burned at the Royal Exchange, by the hands of the 
common hangman. The lower houſe reſolved, that 
it was an inſolent and audacious libel, abſurd and con- 
tradictory ; that the whole tranſaction was a ſcanda- 
Jous artifice, calculated to delude the unhappy, and 
to diſguiſe and conceal the- wicked prattices of the 
profeſſed enemies to his majeſty's perſon, crown, and 
dignity. The ſufferers were relieved by a lottery i in 
the enſuing ſeſſion. 
No motion, during this ſeſſion, produced ſuch a 
warm conteſt as did that of Sir Robert Walpole, 
when he propoſed that the duties on ſalt, which about 
two years before had been aboliſhed, ſhould now be 
revived, and granted to his majeſty, his heirs, and 
ſucceflors, for the term of three years. In order to 
ſwecten this propolal, he declared that the land- tax 
for the enſuing year ſhould be reduced to one ſhilling 
in the pound. The members of the country party 
expreſſed their ſurpriſe ai this propoſal. They ob- 
ſerved, that two years had ſcarcely elapſed ſince the 
king, in a ſpeech from the throne, had exhorted them 
to aboliſh ſome of the taxes that were the moſt bur- 
thenſome to the poor: and that no good reaſon could 
be produced for altering their opinion ſo ſuddenly, 
and reſolving to grind the faces of the poor, in order 
to caſe a few rich men of the tanded intereſt. They 
allirmed, 


ned to the caſtle of St. Angelo; and that the papers 
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affirmed, that the land-tax was raiſed at a very ſmall 
expence, and ſubjett to no fraud, whereas that upon 
ſalt would employ a great number of additional offi- 
cers in the revenue, wholly depending upon the 
miniſtry, whole influence in elettions they would pro- 
portionably increaſe. They even hinted, that this 
conſideration was one powerful motive for propoſing 
the revival of an odious tax, which was in effect an 
exciſe, and would be deemed a itep towards a gene- 
ral exciſe upon all ſorts of proviſions. Sir Robert 
Walpole endeavoured to obviate theſe objections in 
a long ſpeech, which was minutely anſwered by Mr. 
Pulteney. Nevertheleſs, the quellion being put, the 
miniſter's motion was carried in the affirmative, and 
the duty revived: yet, before the bill paſſed, divers 
motions were made, and additional clauſes propoſed, 
by the members in the oppoſition, New debates 
were raiſed on every new objection, and the cour- 
tiers were-obliged to diſpute their ground by inches. 
The year 1732 was entirely barren of hoſtile events; 
towards the cloſe of it his majeſty granted a com- 
miſſion to the lords of the admiralty, to erett a cor- 
poration for the relief of poor widows of ſea-officers 
to conſiſt of the lords of the admiralty, and the com- 
miſſioners of the navy and victualling for the time be- 
ing, and a certain number of the eldeſt captains and 
licutenants in the navy. The terms of admiſſion for 
partaking of the benefits of this inſtitution we re, that 
each member, who muſt be an officer in the navy, 
allow three-pence in the pound per annum out of his 
pay. Hereby an admiral's widow became entitled 
to fifty pounds a-year for life; a captain's, forty ; a 
lieutenant's, thirty; other othcers' widows, twenty 
pounds each. 'Fhe chelt at Chatham to be taken into 
this corporation, and the money raiſed to be put 
out to intereſt, A few months aftcr this fund was 
eſtabliſhed, Lieutenant George Crowe reſigned his 
balf-pay, amounting to 451. 128. 6d. per annum, to 


the 
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the lords of the admiralty for the ule of this corpo- 
ration, he having a competency to live on. An in— 
ſtance of gencroſity that well deſerves to be recorded! 
When the houſe of commons met, Sir Wilfred 
Lawſon having made a motion for an audrels to the 
king, to know what ſatisfaction had been made by 
Spain for the depredations committed on the Britiſh 
merchants, it was, after a violent debate, approved, 
and the addreſs preſented. The king, in anſwer, in- 
formed the houlc, that the meeting of the commiſſa- 
ries of the two crowns had been lo long delayed by 
unforeſeen accidents, that the conferences were not 
opened till the latter end of the preceding February, 
and that as the courts of London and Macrid had 
agrecd, that the term of three years ſtipulated for fi- 
nilhing the commiſſion ſhould be computed from their 
firſt meeting, a perfect account of their proceedings 
could not as yet be laid before them. The parlia- 
ment having granted every branch of the ſupply, to- 
wards the payment of which they borrowed a ſum 
from the linking fund, and palled divers other acts 
for the encouragement of commerce and agriculture, 
the king, on the firſt of June, gave his aſſent to the 
bills that were prepared, and cloſed the ſeſſion, after 
having informed both houſes that the States-General 
had acceded to the treaty of Vienna: that he had 
determined to viſit his German dominions, and to 
leave the queen regent in his abſence. He accord- 
ingly ſet out for Hanover in the beginning of June. 
By this time the pragmatic ſanction was confirmed 
by the diet of the cmpire, though not without a 
formal proteſt by the Electors Palatine, Bavaria, and 
80 xony. Vidor Amadeus, the abdicated King of 
Sardinia, having, at the inſtigation of his wife, en- 
gaged in ſome intrigues, in order to re- aſcend the 
throne, his ſon, the reigning king ordered his perſon 
to be ſeized at Montcalier, and conveyed to Rivoli 


under a ſtront eſcort, His wife, the Marchioneſs de 
Spigno, 
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Spigno, was conducted to Seva. The vid king's con- 
feſſor, his phyſician. and eight-and-forty perſons of 
diſtinction, were impriſoned. The citadel of Turin 
was ſecured with a ſtrong garriſon ; and new inftruc- 
tions were given to the governor and ſ{cyate of Cham- 
berri. The diſpute which had long ſubſiſted between 
the King of Pruſha and the young Prince of Orange, 
touching the ſucceſſion to the eſtates poſſeſſed by King 
William III. as head of the houſe of Orange, was at 
laſt accommodated by a formal treaty ſigned at Ber- 
lin and Dieren. — The Dutch were oreatly alarmed 
about this time with an apprehenſion of being over- 
whelmed by an inundation, occaſioned by worms, 
which were ſaid to have conſumed the piles and tim. 

ber-work that ſupported their dykes. They prayed 
and faſted with uncommon zeal, in terror of this ca- 
lamity, which they did not hay how to avert in any 
other manner. At length they were delivered from their 
fears by a hard froſt, which effectually deſtroyed thoſe 
dangerous animals. About this time, Mr. Dieden, 
plenipotentiary from the Elector of Hanover, re- 


ceived, in the name of his maſter, the inveſtiture of 


Bremen and Verden from the hands of the emperor. 

The ſeſſion of parliament which began on the 16th 
of January, 1733, was diſtinguiſhed by an important 
affair, which threw not only the houſe of commons, 
but the whole nation, into a flame. This was the 
exciſe-bill, which Sir Robert Walpole introduced into 
the houſe, by firſt declaiming againſt the frauds prac- 


tiſed by the factors of London, who were employed 
by the American planters, in ſelling their tobacco. 


To prevent theſe frauds, he propoſed to join the laws 
of exciſe to thoſe of the cuſtoms, that the farther ſum 
of three farthings per pound, charged upon imported 
tobacco, ſhould be {till levied at the cuſtom-houſe, 
and that it ſhould be then lodged in warehouſes ap- 
pointed by the commiſſioners of exciſe. That the 
keeper of each warehouſe ſhould have one lock and 
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key, and the merchant- importer another; and that the 
tobacco ſiouid be thus f{ecurcd, till the merchant 


ſhould find vend for it, either by exportation or 


home-conſumption: the part aihgned for exportation 
ſhould be weighed at the cuſtom-houle, diſcharged of 
the three farthings per pound, which had been paid 
at its firſt importation, and then exported, without 
farther trouble: that what was deſtined for home- 
conſumption ſhould, in the preſence of the warehouſe- 
keeper, be delivered to the purchaſer, upon his pay- 
ing the inland duty of four-pence per pound; by 
which means the merchant would be eaſed of -the in- 
convenience of paying the duiy upon importation, or 
of granting bonds, and finding ſureties for the pay- 
ment, before he had found a market for bis commo- 
dity : that all penalties and forfeitures, fo far as they 
formerly belonged to the crown, ſhould, for the fu- 
ture, be applied to the ule of the public: that appeals 
in this, as well as in all other caſes relating to the 


. exciſe, ſhould be heard and determined by two or 


three of the judges, to be nominated by his majeſty; 
and, in the country, by the judge of aſſize, upon the 
next circuit, who ſhould hear and determine ſuch ap- 
peals in the moſt ſummary manner, without the for- 
mality of proceedings in courts of law or equity. This 
was the ſubſtance of the famous exciſe ſcheme, in 
favour of which Sir Robert Walpole moved, that the 
duties and ſubſidies on tobacco ſhould, from and after 
the 24th of January, ceaſe and determine. The de- 
bate which enſued was maintained by all the able 
ſpeakers on both ſides of the queſtion. Sir Robert 
Walpole was anſwered by Mr. Perry, member for 
the city of London. Sir Paul Methuen joined in 
the oppoſition. Sir John Barnard, another repre- 
ſentative of London, diitinguiſhed din el in the ſame 
cauſe. He was ſupported by Mr. Pulteney, Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham, and others. Thoſe who oppoſed the 
ſcheme aſſerted, that it would involve the factors in 
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ſuch hardſhips, that they wouid not be able to con- 
tinue the trade: that it would be dangerous to the 
liberties of the ſubject, as it tended to promote a ge- 
neral exciſe: that it would produce an additional 
ſwarm of excile officers and warchouſe-keepers, ap- 
pointed and paid by the treaſury ; and, by multiplying 
the dependents of the crown, enable it itil] farther to 
influence the freedom of clettions; and that traders 
would become ſlaves to exciſemen and warehoule- 
keepers. After a long and warm debate, the motion 


was carried by a majority of {ixty-one voices; and a 


bill was ordered to be brought in accordingiy. This 


was done on the 4th of April, when it was read the 


firſt time, and ordered to be read a ſecond on the 
11th; but the alarm was now ſpread to the molt 
diſtant parts of the nation; the cry was, “ Liberty 
and property, and no exciſe!” and, on the 10th of 
April, the ſheriffs, aldermen, and commons, of Lon- 
don, in a proceſſion of two hundred coaches, attended 
by great crouds on foot, went to Weſtminiter-hall 
with a petition, humbly praying to be heard by coun- 
cil againſt the bill: but this was carried in the nega- 
tive by fo ſmall a majority as ſeventeen. The next 
day petitions came from Coventry and Nottingham 
againſt the bill, which were ordered to lie upon the 
table. Meanwhile the populace blocked up all the 
avenues to the houſe of commons, inſulted thoſe 
members who had voted for the miniſtry on this oc- 
caſion; and Sir Robert began to be in fear of his life. 
He therefore thought proper to drop the deſign, by 
moving, that the ſecond reading of the bill ſhould be 
poſtponed till the 12th of June. The miſcarriage of 
this bill occaſioned the greateſt joy and ſatisfaction, 
and was celebrated with public rejoicings in London, 
Weſtminſter, and ſome of the principal towns in the 
kingdom; and, in the capital, Sir Robert was burned 
in efigy. | 
The king, by a —_— to parliament, had ages 
| 22 ais 
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his intention io give the princeſs royal in marriage to ta 
the Prince of Orange, promiſing himſelf their concur- ec 
rance and aſſiſtance, that he might be enabled to be- | li; 
ſtow ſuch a portion with his eldeſt daughter as ſhould ag 
be ſuitable to the occaſion. The commons immedi- lo 
ately reſolved, that, out of the monies ariſing from pe 
the ſale of lands i in the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's, his de 
majeſty ſhould be empowered to apply fourſcore thou- th 
ſand pounds as a marriage dowry with his daughter; W: 
and a clauſe for this purpoſe was inſerted in the bill, A 
for enabling his majeſty to apply five hundred thau- te 
ſand pounds out of the ſinking- fund for the ſervice ob th 
the current year. W. 
Europe was now re. involved in freſh troubles, by pl 

a vacancy on the throne of Poland. Auguſtus died of 
at Warſaw in the end of January, and the neighbour- he 
ing powers were immediately in commotion. The {it 
Elector of Saxony, ſon to the Jate king, and Stani- te 
flaus, whoſe daughter was married to the French mo- ar 
narch, declared themſelves candidates for the Poliſh > 
throne. The emperor, the czarina, and the King of ad 
Pruſſia, eſpouſed the intereſts of the Saxon: the King ba 
of France ſupported the pretenſions of his father-in= at 
law. The foreign miniſters at Warſaw forthwith wl 
began to form intrigues among the electors: the Mar- an 
quis de Monti, ambaſſador from France, exerted him- th 
ſelk io fuccelsfully, that he ſoon gained over the p r- as 
mate; and a majority of the Catholic dietines, to the tir 
intereſts of Staniſlaus; while the Imperial and Ruſſian in 
troops hovered on the frontiers of Poland. The pi 
French king no ſooner underſtood that a body of the er 
emperor's forces was encamped at Sileſia, than he or- — ol 
dered the Duke of Berwick to aſſemble an army on C 
the Rhine, and take meaſures for entering Germany, | tu 
in caſe the imperialilts ſhould march into Poland. A pa 
French fleet ſet ſail for Dantzick, while Staniſlaus We 
travelled through Germany in diſguiſe to Poland, and in 
conccaled himſelf in the houſe gf the French — | be 
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fador at Warſaw. As the day of election approach- 
ed, the Imperial, Ruſſian, and Pruſſian, miniſters de- 
livered in their ſeveral declarations, by way of protelt 
againſt the contingent elettion of Staniſlaus, as a per- 
ſon proſcribed, diſqualified, depending upon a foreign 
power, and connected with the Turks and other infi- 
dels. The Ruſſian General Laſci entered Poland at 
the head of fifty thouſand men: the diet of the election 
was opened with the uſual ceremony on the 25th of 
Auguſt. Prince Vieſazowiſki, chief of the Saxon in- 
tereſt, retired to the other fide of the Viſtula, with 
three thouſand men, including ſome of the nobility 
who adhered to that party. Nevertheleſs, the primate 
procecded to the election: Staniſlaus was unanimouſl: 
choſen king; and appeared in the elactoral held, where 
he was received with loud acclamation. The oppo- 
ſite party ſoon increaſed to ten thouſand men; pro- 
teſted againſt the election, and joined the Ruſſian 
army, which advanced by ſpeedy marches. King 
Staniſlaus, finding himſelf unable to cope with ſuch 
adverſaries, retired with the primate and French am- 
baſſador to Dantzick, leaving the Palatine of Kiow 
at Warſaw. This general attacked the Saxon palace, 
which was ſurrendered upon terms: then the ſoldiers 
and inhabitants plundered the houſes belonging to 
the grandees who had declared for Auguſtus, as well 
as the -hotel of the Ruſſian miniſter. In the mean 
time, the Poles who had joined the Muſcovites, find- 
ing it impracticable to paſs the Viſtula before the ex- 
piration of the time fixed for the ſeſſion of the diet, 
erected a kolo at Cracow, where the Elettor of Sax- 
ony was choſen and proclaimed, by the Biſhop of 
Cracow, King of Poland, under the name of Auguſ- 
tus III. on the 6th of October. They afterwards 
paſſed the river, and the Palatine of Kiow retiring to- 
wards Cracow, they took poſſeſſion of Warſaw, where 
in their turn they plundered the palaces and houſes 
belonging to the oppolite party. 

During 
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During theſe tranſactions, the French king con- 
cluded a treaty with Spain and Sardinia, by which 
thoſe powers agreed to declare war againſt the empe- 
ror. Manifeſtos were publiſhed reciprocally by all 
the contratling powers. The Duke of Berwick paſſed 
the Rhine in Ottober, and undertook the ſiege of fort 
Kehl, which, in a few days, was ſurrendered on capi- 
tulation : then he repaſſed the river, and returned to 
Verſailles, The King of Sardinia, having declared 
war againſt the emperor, joined a body of French 
forces commanded by Mareſchal de Villars, and 
drove the imperialiſts out of the Milaneſe. His im- 
perial majeſty, dreading the effects of ſuch a powerful 
confederacy againſt him, offered to compromiſe all 
differences with the crown of Spain under the media- 
tion of the King of Great Britain; and Mr. Keene, 
the Britiſh miniſter at Madrid, propoſed an accom- 
modation. Philip expreſſed his acknowledgements 
to the King of England, declaring, however, that the 
emperor's advances were too late; ; and that his own 
reſolutions were already taken. Nevertheleſs, he ſent 
orders to the Count de Montijo, his ambaſſador at 
London, to communicate to his Britannic majeſty the 
motives which had induced him to take theſe reſolu- 
tions. In the mean time he detached a powerful ar- 
mament to Italy, where they inveſted the imperial for- 
treſs of Aula, the garriſon of which was obliged to 
ſurrender themſel ves priſoners of war. The republic 
of Venice declared ſhe would take no ſhare in the 
diſputes of Italy: the States General ſigned a neutra- 
lily with the French king for the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, without conſulting the emperor or the King of 
Great Britain; and ine Engliſh councils ſcemed to be 
altogether pacific. 

About this time the Deal-caſtle man of war, Cap- 


tain Aubin, took a Spaniſh merchantman near Cam- 


peachy, by way of repriſals, and carried her into 
South Carolina, On the other hand, in October, a 
| Sallce 
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Sallee cruiſer, of eighteen guns, and one hundred and 
forty men, took and carried into that port an Engliſh 
ſhip of 180 tons and ten guns, called the Eagle, John 
Chilly, commander, richly laden with cloth, ſine 
linen, and ſpices, having on-board fixty-fix Portu- 
guelc paſſengers, beſides fourteen Engliſh. Upon 
intelligence of this capture, the Engliſh conſul at 
Tetuan ſet out immediately for Mequinez to ſolicit 
her releaſe ; but, with ſo little ſucceſs, that a Jewiſh 


rabbi well ſkilled in the language, whom he took with 


him as his interpreter, labouring hard with the empe- 
ror to obtain it, was ordered to be burnt alive, and 
ged to return without receiving any 
ſatisfaction. 

The mal- treatment of the conſul at Salle, and de- 
tention of the ſhip above mentioned, produced an or- 


der for thrce Engliſh frigates, of twenty guns each, 


to ſail to Barbary and demand her releaſement and far- 


ther ſatisfattion ; but it was a conſiderable time be- 
fore a ſtop could be put to their piracies, as will 
appear in the ſequel. In nine days after their weigh- 
ing from Portſmouth, they arrived at Tetuan, viz. 
on the 12th-of March, when the baſhaw ſent a meſ- 
ſenger to Mequinez, to endeavour the procuring ſa- 
tisfaction; but the great obſtacle was the number of 
Portugueſe found on-board, who being made ſlaves, 
the emperor would by no means hear of releaſing 
them. Upon this, theſe frigates took their ſtation 
off that port, and, with fome Dutch men of war, 
blocked it up, ſo that none of their rovers dared ven- 
ture out to ſea, But notwithltanding this precaution, 
a row-boat from Tetuan found means to get out of 
the harbour, and take the John of London, William 
Matthews, maſter, loaded with pipe-ſtaves, &c. from 
Amſterdam for Malaga. Beſides this, they took ten 
other veſſels during this and the following year, which 
they carried into their ports, and made the unfar- 


tunate companies of them ſlaves in Barbary. | 
| | It 
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It will be proper here to ſpeak of the bravery of 
Captain David Fullerton, commander of an Engliſh 
merchantman, who, in his paſſage from the ſtreights, 
being met by a Saljce rover was obliged to bring to. 
The Sallee man ſent his boat on-board with twenty 
men, in order to ſeize the prize. But Captain Ful- 
lerton, obſerving the number, bravely reſolved, with 
his fourteen men, to attack and make himſelf maſter 
of them, as ſoon as they came on-board. This they 
executed with undaunted courage; and the Moors, 
Judging by their reſolution that they had a greater num- 
ber of hands on-board, threw down their arms and 
furrendered. Upon this, Captain Fullerton crowded 
all his ſat], got clear of the rover, and brought his 
priſoners to Middleburg, in Zealand. 

Although Great Britain took no active part in the 
diſputes on the continent, yet it was thought proper 
to make great additions to the naval ſtrength of the 
kingdom: accordingly, early in the year 1734, eighty- 
fix men of war from one hundred guns down to twenty 
were put into commiſſion. When the commons deli- 
berated upon the ſupply, Mr. Andrews, deputy-pay- 
maſter of the army, moved for an addition of eighteen 
hundred men to the number of land-forces which had 
been continued ſince the preceding year. The mem- 
bers in the oppoſition diſputed this ſmall augmenta- 
tion with too much heat and eagerneſs. They could 
not, however, prevent the augmentation propoſed: 
but they reſolved, if they could not wholly ſtop the 
career of the miniſtry, to throw in ſuch a number of 
rubs as ſhould, at leaſt, retard their progreſs. The 
Duke of Bolton and Lord Cobham had been de- 
prived of the regiments they commanded, becauſe 
they refuſed to concur in every project of the admi- 
niſtration. It was in conſequenee of their diſmiſſion, 
that Lord Morpeth moved far a bill to prevent any 
commiſſion officer, not above the rank of a colonel, 


from being removed, unleſs by a court-martial, or by 
"a | addreſs 
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addreſs of either houſe of parliament. Such an attack 
on the prerogative might have ſucceeded in the latter 
part of the reign of the firſt Ch: Irles; hut at this junc— 
ture could not fail to miſcarry: yet it was ſuſtamed 
with great vigour and addreſs. When the propoſal was 
let alide by the majority, Mr. Sandys moved for an 
addreſs to the king, deſiring to know who adviſed his 
majeſty to remove the Duke of Bolton and Lord Cob- 
ham from their reſpective regiments. He was ſeconded 
by Mr. Pulteney and Sir William Wyndham: butthe 
miniſtry, foreſeeing another tedious diſpute, called for 
the queſtion, and the motion was carried in the ne- 
gative. The duty upon ſalt was prolonged for eight 
years; and a bill paſſed againſt ſtock-jobbing. 
But the ſubject which of all others employed the 
eloquence and abilities on both ſides to the moſt vi- 
orous exertion, was a motion made by Mr. Bromley, 
who propoſed that a bill ſhould be brought in for 
repealing the ſeptennial act, and for the more frequent 
meeting and calling of parliaments. The arguments 
for and againſt ſeptennial parliaments have been fre— 
quently repeated. The miniſtry now inſiſted upon 
the increaſe of papiſts and jacobites, which rendered 
it dangerous to weaken the hands of government : 
they challenged the oppoſition to produce one inſtance 
in which the leaſt encroachment had been made on 
the liberties of the people ſince the ſeptennial att took 
place. Sir John Hinde Cotton affirmed, that the 
leptennial law itſelf was an encroachment on the rights 
of the people: a law paſled by a parliament that made 
itſelf ſeptennial. He obſerved, that the laws of treaſon 
with regard to trials were altered ſince that period: 
that in former times a man was tried by a jury of his 
neighbours, within the county where the crimes 
alleged againſt him were ſaid to be committed ; but 
by an alt of a ſeptennial parliament he might be 
removed and tried in any place where the Crown, Or 
rather the miniſt ry, could find a jury proper for their 
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purpoſe ; where the priſoner could not bring any 
witneſs in his Juſtification, without an expence which 
perhaps his circumſtances would not bear. He 
aſked. if the riot att was not an encroachment on the 


rights of the people? An att by which a little dirty 


jultice of the peace, the meaneſt and vileſt tool a 
miniſter can uſe, who perhaps ſubſiſts by his being 
in the commiſſion, and may be deprived of that ſub- 
ſiſtence at the pleaſure of his patron, had it in his power 
to put twenty or thirty of the beſt ſubjetts in Eng- 
land to immediate death, without any trial or form 
but that of reading a proclamation. “ Was not 
the fatal South-Sea ſcheme (ſaid he} eſtabliſhed by 
the act of a ſeptennial parliament ? And can any 
man alk, whether that law was attended with any in- 
convenience? To the glorious catalogue I might have 
added the late excile bill, it it had paſſed into a Jaw; 
but, thank heaven, the ſeptennial parliament was near 
_ expiring before that famous meaſure was introduced.” 
Notwithſtanding the moſt warm, the moſt nervous, 
the moſt pathetic, remonſtrances in favour of the 
motion, the queſtion was put, and it was ſuppreſſed 
by mere dint of number, 

The triumph of the miniſtry was ſtill more com- 
plete in the ſucceſs of a meſſage delivered from the 
crown in the latter end of the ſeſſion, when a great 
many members of the other party had retired to their 
reſpective habitations in the country. Sir Robert 
Walpole delivered this commiſſion to the houſe, im- 
porting, that his majeſty might be enabled to augment 
his forces, if occaſion ſhould require ſuch an avug- 
mentation, between the diſſolution of this parliament 
and the election of another. Such an important 
point, that was ſaid to ſtrike at the foundation of our 
liberties, was not tamely yielded ; but, on the con- 
trary, conteſted with uncommon ardour. The mo— 
tion for taking the meſſage into conſideration was 
carried in the affirmative; and an addreſs preſented 
| 0 
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to the king, ſignifying their compliance with his de— 
fire. In conſequence of a ſubſequent meſſage, they 
prepared and paſſed a bill, enabling his majeſty to 
ſettle an annuity of five thouſand pounds for lite on 
the princeſs royal, as a mark of his paternal favour 
and affection. 

The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being diſpatched, the 
king repaired to the houſe of lords on the 16th of 
April, and, having paſſed all the bills that were ready 
for the royal afleut, took leave of this parliament, 
with the warmeſt acknowledgement of their zeal, 
duty, and affection. It was at firſt prorogued, then 
diſſolved, and another convoked by the fame pro- 
clamation. On the 14th of March, the nuptials of 


the Prince of Orange and the Princeſs Royal were 


ſolemnized with great magnificence : and this match 
was attended with addreſſes of congratulation to his 
majeſty from 'different parts of the kingdom. 

The powers at war upon the continent acted with 
ſurpriſing vigour. The Ruſſian and Saxon army 
inveſted the city of Dantzick, in hopes of ſecuring 
the perſon of King Staniſlaus. The town was ſtrong, 
the garriſon numerous, and, animated by the ex- 
amples of the French and Poles, made a very obſti- 
nate defence. For ſome time they were ſupplied by 
ſea with recruits, arms, and ammunition. On the 
11th of May a reinforcement of fifteen hundred men 
was landed from two French ſhips of war and ſome 
tranſports, under Fort Wechſelmunde, which was ſo 
much in want of proviſions, that they were not ad- 
mitted: they therefore re-embarked, and lailed back 
to Copenhagen. But afterwards a large number were 
landed in the ſame place, and attacked the Ruſſian 
entrenchments, in order to force their way into the 
city. They were repulſed in this attempt, but retired 
in good order. At length the Ruſſian fleet arrived, 
under the command of Admiral Gordon; and now 
the ſiege was carried on with great fury. Fort 
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Weſchſelmunde was ſurrendered: the French troops 
capitulated, and were embarked in the Ruſhan _ 
to be conveyed to ſome port in the Baltic. Staniſſau 
eſcaped in the diſguiſe of a peaſant to ——— 
in the Pruſſian territories. The city of Dantzick 
ſubmitted to the dominion of Auguſtus III. King of 
Poland, and was obliged to defray the expence of the 
war to the Ruiſian general, Count de Munich, who 
had aſſumed the command aſter the ſiege was begun. 
The Poliſh lords at Dantzick ſigned an att of ſub. 
miſſion to King Auguſtus, who on the 10th of July 
arrived at the convent of Oliva. There a council 
was held in his preſence. The recuſant noblemen 
took the oath which he propoled, Then a general 
amnelty was proclaimed ; and the king ſet out oh his 
return to Dreſden. 

On the Rhine the French arms bore down all re. 
ſiſtance. Count Belleiſle beſieged and took Tracr- 
bach. The Duke of Berwick, at the head of ſixty 
thouſand men, inveſted Philipſhurgh, while Prince 
Eugene was obliged to remain on the defenſive, in 
the ſtrong camp at Heilbron, waiting for the troops 
of the empire. On the 12th of June, the Duke of 
Berwick, in viſiting the trenches, was killed by a 
cannon-ball, and the command devolved upon the 
Marquis & Asfeldt, who carried on the operations of 
the ſiege with equal yigour and capacity. Prince 
Eugene, being joined by the different reinforcements 
he expected, marched towards the French lines: but 
found them ſo ſtrong that he could not hazard an 
attack; and ſuch precautions were taken, that wich 
all his military talents he could not relieve the be- 
lieged. At length General Wathenau, the governor, 
capitulated, after having made a noble defence, and 
obtained the molt honourable conditions. Prince 
Eugene retired to Heidelberg ; and the campaign 
ended about the beginning of October. 


The imperial arms were not more ſucceſsful m 
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Italy. The infant Don Carlos had received ſo many in- 
vitations from the Neapolitan nobility, that he reſolved 
to take poſſeſſion of that kingdom. He began his 
march in February, at the head of the Spaniſh forces; 
publiſhed a maniteito, declaring he was ſent by his 
father to relieve the kingdom cf Naples from the 
oppreſſion under which it groaned; and entered the 
capital amidlt the acclamations of the people; while 
the Count de Viſconti, the German viceroy, finding 
himſelf unable to cope with the invaders, thought 
proper to e after having thrown ſuccours into 
Gaeta and Capua, When he arrived at Nocera, he 
hegan to aſſemble the militia, with intent to form a 
camp at Barletta. The Count de Montemar marched 
with a body of forces againſt this general, and obtaincd 
over him a complete victory at Bitonto in Apuglia, 
on the 25th of May, when the Imperialiſts were en- 
tirely routed, and a great number of principal officers 
taken priſoners. Don Carlos being proclaimed, and 
acknowledged King of Naples, created the Count de 
Montemar Duke of Bitonto; reduced Gaeta, and 
all other parts of the kingdom which were garriſoned 
with imperial troops; and refolved to ſubdue the 
iſland of Sicily. About twenty thoutand troops 
being deſtined for the expedition were landed in the 
road of Solanto in Auguſt, under the command of 
the new Duke of Bitonto, who, being favoured by the 
natives, proceeded in his conqueits wich great rapl- 
dity. The people acknowledged Don Carlos as their 
ſovereign, and took arms in ſupport of his govern- 
ment; ſo that the imperial troops were driven before 
them, and the Spaniards poſſeſſed the whole king- 


dom, except Meflfina, Syracuſe, and Trepani, when 


the infant determine to vifit the iſland in perſon. 
While Don Carlos was thus employ ed in the con- 


_ queſt of Naples and Sicily, the Imperialiſts were hard 


preſſed in Lombardy by the united forces of France 
and Piedmont, commanded by the King of Sardinia 
and 
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and the old Marſhal Villars. In the month of Janu— 
ary they undertook the ſiege of Tortona, which they 
reduced; while the troops of the emperor began to 
pour in great numbers into the Mantuan. In the 
beginning of May, Count Merci, who commanded 
them, paſſed the Po in the face of the allies, notwith- 
ſtanding all the {kill of Villars, obliged him to retreat 
from the banks of that river, and ook the caſtle of 
Colorno. The old French general, being taken ill, 
quitted the army, and retired to Turin, where in a 
little time he died; and the King of Sardinia retiring 
to the ſame place, the command of the allied forces 
devolved upon Marſhal Coigny. The confederates 
were poſted at Sanguina, and the Imperialiſts at Sor- 
bola, when Count Merci made a motion to San 
Proſpero, as if he intended either to attack the ene- 
my, or take poſſeſſion of Parma. Marſhal Coigny 
forthwith made a diſpoſition for an engagement : 
and, on the 2gth of June, the imperial gene- 
ral, having paſſed the Parma, began the attack with 


great impetuoſity. He charged in perſon at the head 


of his troops, and was killed ſoon after the. battle be- 
gan. Nevertheleſs, the Prince of Wirtemberg afſum- 
ing the command, both armies fought with great ob- 
ſtinacy, from eleven in the forenoon till four in the 
afternoon, when the Imperialiſts retired towards 
Monte Cirugalo, leaving five thouſand men dead 
on the field of battle, and among theſe many officers 


of diſtinction. The loſs of the allies was very conſi- 


derable, and they reaped no ſolid fruits from their 


victory. The imperial forces retreated to Reggio, 
and from thence moved to the plains of Carpi, on 
the right of Secchia, where they received {ome rein- 
forcements; then General Count Koniglegs arriving 
in the camp, took upon himſelf the command of the 
army. His firſt ſtep was to take poſt at Quingentrola, 
by which motion he ſecured Mirandola, that was 
threatened with a ſiege. On the 15th of February 
he 
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he forded the river Secchia, and ſurprized the quar- 
ters of Marſhal Broglio, who eſcaped in his thirt with 
great difficulty. The French retired with ſuch pre- 
cipitation, that they left all their baggage behind. and 
above two thouſand were taken priſoners. They 
oſted themſelves under Guaſtalla, where, on the 
19th of the month, they were vigorouſly at- 
tacked by the Imperialiſts, and a general engage- 
ment enſued. Konigſegg made ſeveral deſperate ef- 
forts to break the French cavalry, upon which, how- 
ever, he could make no. impreſſion. The infantry 
on both ſides fought with uncommon ardour for {ix 
hours, and the field was covered with carnage. At 
length the imperial general retreated to Lazara, after 
having loſt above hve thouſand men, including the 
Prince of Wirtemberg, the Generals Valpareze and 
Colminero, with many other officers of diſtinction : 
nor was the damage ſuſtained by the French greatly 
inferior to that of the Germans, who repaſſed the Po, 
and took poſt on the banks of the Oglio. The allies 
croſſed the ſame river, and the Marquis de Mail- 
lebois was ſent with a detachment to attack Miran- 
dola; but the Imperialiſts marching to the relief of 
the place, compelled him to abandon the enterprize : 
then he rejoined his army, which retired under the 
walls of Cremona, to wait for ſuccours from Don 

Carlos. | 
So little reſpect did the French court pay to the 
Britiſh nation, at this juncture, that in the month of 
November an edict was publiſhed at Paris, com- 
manding all the Britiſh ſubjects in France, who were 
not actually in employment, from the age of eighteen 
to fifty, to quit the kingdom in fifteen days, or inliſt 
in ſome of the Iriſh regiments, on pain of being 
treated as vagabonds, and ſent to the gallies. This 
edict was exccuted with the utmoſt rigour. The 
priſons of Paris were crowded with the ſubjects of 
Great Britain, who were ſurprized and cut off from 
all 
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all communication with their friends, and muſt 
have periſhed with cold and hunger, had not 
they been relieved by the active charity of 
the Janſeniſts. Earl Waldgrave, who then reſided 
at Paris, as an ambaſſador from Great Britain 
made ſuch vigorous remonſtrances to the French 
miniſtry, upon this unheard-of outrage againſt a na- 
tion with which they had been ſo long in alliance, that 
they thought proper to ſet the priſoners at liberty, 
and publiſh another edit, by which the meaning of 
the former was explained away. | 
While theſe tranſactions occurred on the conti- 
nent, the King of Great Britain augmented his land 
forces; and warm conteſts were maintained through 
the whole united kingdom in eletting new reprelen- 


tatives for the new parliament. But, in all theſe 


{truggles the miniſterial power predominated: and 
the new members appeared with the old complexion. 


The two houſes aſſembled on the 14th of January, 


1734, and Mr. Onſlow was re-eletted ſpeaker. The 


leaders of both parties in all debates were the ſelf- 


ſame. perſons who had condutted thoſe of the former 


parliament ; .and the ſame meaſures were purſued in 


the ſame manner. The king, in his ſpeech at the 
opening of the ſeſſion, gave them to underſtand, that 
he had concerted with the States-General of the 
United Provinces ſuch meaſures as were thought moſt 
adviſeable for their common ſafety, and for reſtoring 
the peace of Europe: that in a ſhort time a plan 
would be offered to the conſideration of all parties 
engaged in the war, as a baſis for a general negoci— 


ation of peace. He obſerved, that whilſt many of the 


principal powers of Europe were actually engaged 
in a war, Great Britain muſt be more or leſs affected 
with the conſequences; and, therefore, expreſſed his 
hope, that his good ſubjects would not repine at the 
neceſſary means of procuring the bleſſings of peace 
and univerſal tranquillity, or of putting him in a con- 
dition to act that part which it might be neceſſary and 

| incumbent 
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incumbent upon him to take. The addreſs of than. s 
produced a dilpute as uſual, which ended with an 
acquieſcence in the motion. The houſe, in a gra d 
committee on the ſupply, reſolved, that thirty tho 1- 
ſand ſeamen ſhould be A for the ſervice of 
the enſuing year; and that the land forces ſhould be 


augmented to the number of twenty-five thouſand 


ſeven hundred and forty-four effective men. But 
theſe reſolutions were not taken without diſpute and 
diviſion. The miniſter's opponents not only repro- 
duced all the reaſons which had been formerly ad- 
vanced againſt a ſtanding army, but they oppoled 
this augmentation with extraordinary ardour, as a 
huge ſtride towards the cſtahliſnment of arbitrary 


power. They refuted thoſe fears of external broi!s 


on which the miniſtry pretended to ground the ne- 
ceſſity of ſuch augmeniation : and they expoſed the 
weak condutt of the adminiſtration, in having con- 
tributed to deſtroy the balance of power, by aſſiſting 
Spain againſt the empcror in Italy, fo as to aggran- 
dize the houſe of Bourbon. 

The leſhon was cloled on the 15th of May, when 
the ki: g, in his ſpeech to both houſes, declared, 
that the plan of pacification concert d between him 


and the States-General had not produced the daſired 


effect. He thanked the commous for the luj p 1es 
they had granted with ſuch cheartu nels and di [patch, 
He ſignified his intention to vifit his German do— 
minions; and told them he ſhouid conſtitute the 
queen regent of the rea'm in his abſence. Imme— 
diately aiter the prorogation, his inajelty embarked 
tor Holland, in his way to Hanover. 

By this time the good underſtanding between the 
courts of Madrid and Liſbon was deltroy«d hy a re- 
markable incident. The Portuguele ambaſſador at 
Madrid having allowed his ſervants to reſcue a cri- 
minal from the officers of juſtice, all the ſervants 
concerned in the reſcue were dragged from the houſe 
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to priſon, by the Spaniſh king's order, with circum- 
ſtances of rigour and diſgrace. His Portugueſe 
majeſty being informed of this outrage, ordered re- 
priſals to be made upon the ſervants of che Spaniſh 
ambaſſador in Liſbon. The two miniſters withdrew 
abrubtly to their reſpective courts. The two 

monarchs expreſſed their mutual reſentment. The 
King of Spain aſſembled a body of troops on the 
frontiers of Portugal; and. his Portugueſe majeſty 
had recourſe to the aſſiſtance of King George. Don 
Marcos Antonio d'Alzeveda was diſpatched to Lon- 
don, with the charatter of envoy extraordinary ; and 
ſucceeded in his commiſſion according to his with, 
In a little time after the king's departure from Eng- 
land, Sir John Norris ſailed from Spithead with a 
powerful {quadron, in order to protect the Portugueſe 
againſt the Spaniards; and, on the gth of June, 
ar rrived at Liſbon, where he was welcomed as a de- 
liverer. Mr. Keene, the Britiſh envoy at the court 
of Spain, had communicated to his catholic majeſty, 
the reſolution of his maſter to ſend a powerful ſqua- 
dron to Liſbon, with orders to guard that coaſt from 
inſults, and ſecure the Brazil fleet, in which the mer- 
chants of Great Britain were deeply intereſted. Don 
Joſeph Patinno, miniſter of his catholic majeſty, 


delivered a memorial to Mr. Keene, repreſenting, 


that ſuch an expedition would affect the commerce of 
Spain, by intimidating foreign merchants from em- 
embarking their merchandize in the flota. But, in 
all probability, it prevented a rupture between the 
two crowns, and diſpoſed the King of Spain to liſten 
to terms of accommodation. 

e powers in alliance againſt the houſe of Au— 


O 


ſtria, having rejected the plan of pacification con- 


certed by the King of Great Britain and the States- 


General, Mr. Walpole, ambaſlador at the Hague, 


ohtinefles, de: 


preſented a memorial to their high mig 


ring tley would, without loſs of time, put them- 
{clves 
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{clves in a poſture of defence, by an augmentation of 
their forces at ſea and land ; that they might take ſuch 
vigorous ſteps, in concert with Great Britain, as the 
ſuture conjuncture of affairs might require. But, be- 
fore they would ſubjett themſelves to ſuch expence, 
they reſolved to make further trial of their influence 
with the powers in alliance againſt the emperor : and 
conferences were renewed with the miniſters of thoſe 
allies. 
The affairs of Poland became more and more un- 
favourable to the intereſt of Staniſlaus; for though 


a great number of the Poliſh nobility engaged in a 


confederacy to ſupport his claim, and made repeated 


efforts in his behalf, the Palatine of Kiow ſubmitted 


to Auguſtus ; and even his brother the primate, after 
having ; ſuſtained a long impriſonment, and many ex- 
traordinary hardſhips, was obliged to acknowledge that 
prince as his ſovereign. 

In Italy the arms of the allies ſtill continued 
to proſper. Don Carlos landed in Sicily, and re- 
duced the whole iſland, almoſt without oppoſition ; 
while the Imperialiſts were forced to abandon all the 
territories they poſſeſſed in Italy, except the Man- 
tuan. The emperor, being equally unable to cope 
with the French armies on the Rhine, implored ſuc- 
cours of the czarina, who ſent thirty thouſand men 
to his aſſiſtance. This interpoſition, and the ſucceſs 
of Auguſtus in Poland, diſpoſed the court of Ver- 
ſailles to a pacification. A ſecret negociation was 
begun between France and the houfe of Auſtria ; 
and the preliminaries were ſigned without the con- 
currence or knowledge of Spain, Sardinia, and the 
maritime powers. In theſe articles it was ſtipulated, 
that France ſhould reſtore all the conqueſts ſhe had 
made in Germany: that the reverſion of the duke- 
dom of Tuſcany ſhould be veſted in the Duke of 
Lorraine: that Lorraine ſhould be allotted to 
King Staniflaus ; and after his death be united to the 
8 2 crown 
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crown of France: that the emperor ſhould poſſeſs 
the Milaneſe, the Mantuan, and Parma : that the 
King of Sardinia ſhould enjoy Vigevano and No- 
vara: that Don Carlos ſhould be acknowledged 
King of Naples and Sicily, and retain the iſland of 
E Iba, with all the Spaniſh territories on the coaſt of 
Tuſcany ; and that France ſhould guarantee the 
pragmatic ſanction. 


The King of Great Britain returned from Hanover 


to England in the month of November; and on the 
15th of January, 1736, opened the ſeſſion of parli— 
ament. On this occaſion he congratulated them on 
the near proſpett of a general peace in Europe, in 
conſequence of the preliminary articles in which the 
emperor and the King of France had agreed; and 
of which he had exprefled his approbation, as they 
did not differ in any eſſential point from the plan of 
pacification, which he and the States- General had of- 
tered to the belligerent powers. He told them, that 
he had already ordered a conſiderable reduction to 
be made in his forces both by ſea and land; but at 
the lame time obſerved it would be neceſſary to con- 
tinue ſome extraordinary expence, until a more per- 
feet reconciliation ſhould be eſtabliſhed among the 
ſeveral powers of Europe.- An addreſs of thanks was 
unanimouſly voted, and graciouſly received. After 
the houſe had received ſevera] petitions from dif- 
ferent gentlemen, complaining of undue influence in 
elections, i it proceeded to conſider of the ſupply ; and, 
Sir Charles Wager moving that fifteen thouſand "hy 
men ſhould be employed for the ſervice of the enſu- 
ing year, the propoſal was approved without oppo- 
ſition. 

In the month of F ebruary the king ſent two mem- 
bers of the privy-council to the Prince of Wales, 
with a meilage, propoſing a marriage between his 


royal highneſs and the Princeſs of Saxe Gotha. The 


propoſal being agrecable to the prince, the marriage 


was 
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was celebrated on the 27th of April. Upon this oc- 
cation Mr. Pulteney moved for an addreſs of con- 
gratulation to his majeſty, and was ſupported by Mr. 
George Lyttleton and Mr. William Pitt, who ſeized 
this opportunity of pronouncing elegant panegyrics 
on the Prince of Wales and his amiable conſort. 
Theſe two young members ſoon diſtinguiſhed theme 
ſelves in the houſe by their eloquence and ſuperior 
talents. In this ſeſſion the parliament repealed the 


old ſtatutes of England and Scotland againſt conjura- 


tion, witchcraft, and dealing with evil ſpirits. Among 
the acts paſſed in this ſeſſion was one for naturalizing 
her Royal Highnels the Princeſs of Wales ; and ano- 
ther for building a bridge acroſs the Thames, from 
New Palace Yard, in the city of Weſtminſter, to the 
oppoſite ſhore in the county of Surry. On the acth 
of May the king cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in 
which he ſignified his intention to viſit his German 
dominions. Accordingly, the parliament was no 


| ſooner prorogued than he ſet out for Hanover, after 


baving appointed the queen regent in his abſence. 
Such a degree of licentiouſneſs prevailed over the 
whole nation, that the kingdom was filled with tu- 


mult and riots, which might have been prevented by 


proper regulations of the civil government, in a due 
exccution of the laws. The molt remarkable ol theſe 
diſturbances happened at Edinburgh, on the 7th of 
September. John Porteous, who commanded the 
guard paid by that city, had, at the execution of a 
ſmuggler, been provoked by ſome inſults from the 
populace to order his men, without uſing the previous 
formalities of the law, to fire with ſhot among the 
crowd, by which precipitate order ſeveral innocent 
perſons loft their lives. Porteous was tried for mur- 
der, convicted, and received ſentence of death; but 
the queen, as ouardian of the realm, thought proper 
to indulge him with a reprieve. The common people 


of Edinburgh d this lenity ſhewn io a criminal, 
who 
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who was the object of their deteſtation. They re- 
membered that pardons had been granted to divers 
military delinquents in that country, who had been 
condemned by legal trial. They ſeemed to think thoſe 
were encouragements to oppreſſion : they were fired 
by a national jealouſy : they were ſtimulated by the 
relations and friends of thoſe who had been murdered; 
and they reſolved to wreak their vengeance on the 
author of that tragedy, by depriving him of life on the 
very day which the judges had fixed for his exe- 
cution. Thus determined, they aſſembled in different 
bodies, about ten o'clock at night. They blocked up 
the gates of the city, to prevent the admiſſion of 
the troops that were quartered in the ſuburbs. 
They ſurprized and diſarmed the town-guards : 
they broke open the priſon-doors ; dragged Porteous 
from thence to the place of execution ; and, leaving 
him hanging by the neck on a dyer's pole, quietly diſ- 
perſed to their ſeveral habitations. This exploit was 

erformed with ſuch conduct and deliberation as 
ſcemed to be the reſult of a plan formed by ſome per- 
ſons of conlequence : it therefore became the n 
of a very ſerious enquiry. 

During this ſummer a rupture happened between 
the Turks and Ruſſians, which laſt reduced the city 
of Azoph, on the Black Sea, and over-ran the greateſt 

rt of Crim Tartary. The czarina declared war 
againſt the Ottoman Porte, becauſe the Tartars of the 
Crimea had made incurſions upon her frontiers; and 
when ſhe complained of theſe diſorders to the vizier, 
ſhe received no ſatisfaction: beſides, a large body of 
Tartars had, by order of that miniſter, marched 
through the Ruſſian provinces in deſpite of the em- 
preſs, and committed terrible havock in their route. 
The emperor was obliged to engage as a party in this 
war, by a treaty, offenſive and defenſive, which he had 
many years before concluded with the czarina. Yet, 


before he declared himſelf, he joined the maritime 


powers, 
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powers, in offering his mediation to the ſultan, who 
was very well diſpoſed to peace ; but the czarina in- 
ſiſted upon retaining Azoph, which her forces had re- 
duced; and this preliminary article being rejected, 
as diſhonourable to the Ottoman empire, the court of 
Vienna began to make preparations for war. By this 
time all the bel'igerent powers in Italy had agreed to 
the preliminaries of peace concluded between the em- 
peror and France. The Duke of Lorraine had eſpouſed 
the emperor's eldeſt daughter, the Archducheſs Maria 
Thercſa, and ceded Lorraine to France, even before 
he ſucceeded to Tuſcany. Don Carlos was crowned 
King of Sicily; Staniſlaus abdicated the crown of Po- 
land, and Auguſtus was- univerſally acknowledged 
ſovereign of that kingdom, The preliminaries were 


approved and accepted by the diet of the empire: the 


King of Spain ſent orders ſor his troops to evacuate 
Tuſcany ; and the provinces in Italy yielded to the 
houſe of Auſtria. Prince Eugene, who had managed 
the intereſts of the emperor on this occaſion, did not 
live to ſee the fruits of his negociation. He died at 
Vienna, in April, at the age of feventy-three, leaving 
behind him the character of an invincible hero and 
conſummate politician. He was not long ſurvived 
by Count Staremberg, another imperial general, who 
ranked next to the prince in military reputation, 
About the ſame time Great Britain ſuſtained a na- 
tional loſs in the death of Lord-chancellor Talbot, 
who, by his worth, probity, and acquired accom- 
pliſhments, had dignified the great office to which he 
had been raiſed. He died univerſally lamented, in 
the month of February, at the age of fifty-two; and 
was ſucceeded on the bench by Lord Hardwicke. 
The king being indiſpoſed, in conſequence of hay- 
ing been fatigued by a very tempeſtuous paſſage from 
Holland, the parliament was prorogued from the 
21ſt of January, 1737, to the 1ſt of February, and then 
the ſeſſion was opened by commiſſion, The lord- 
| | chancellor 
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chancellor made a ſpeech, in his majeſty's name, to 
both houſes. With reſpett to foreign affairs, he told 
them, that the reſpective acts of ceſſion being ex- 
changed, and orders given for the evacuation and 
poſſeſſion of the ſeveral countries and places, by the 
powers concerned, according to the allotment and 
diſpoſition of the preliminary articles, the great work 
of re-eſtabliſhing the general tranquillity was far ad- 
vanced: that, however, common prudence called 
upon them to be very attentive to the final concluſion 
of the new ſettlement. After the commons had agreed 
to an addreſs, and heard counſel on ſome controverted 
elettions, they proceeded to take the {upply into con- 
fideration. They voted ten thouſand men for the 
ſea-ſervice. They continued for the land- ſervice the 
ſame number they had maintained in times of tran- 
quillity, amounting to ſeventeen thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and four; but this meaſure was not adopted 
without oppolition ; the money was raifed by the 
land and malt-taxes, reinforced with one million 

granted out of the ſinking- fud. 
Ihe chief ſubject of contention, in the courſe of 
this ſeſſion, was a motion which Mr Pulteney made 
for an addreſs to his majeſty, that he would be pleaſed 
to ſettle 100,000]. a- year upon the Prince of Wales, 
inſtead of go, oool. which he then enjoyed. He re- 
preſented that ſuch proviſion was contormable to the 
ractice of ancient times: that what he propoſed had 
— enjoyed by his preſent majeſty in the life- time of 
his father; and that a ſettlement of this nature was 
reaſonable and neceſſary, to aſcertain the indepen- 
.dence of the apparent heir to the crown. The mo- 
tion was oppoſed by Sir Robert Walpole, as an en- 
croachment on the prerogative; as an officious inter- 
meddling in the king's family affairs : and as an effort 
to ſet his majeſty and the prince at variance. But a 
miſunderſtanding, it ſeems, had already happened in 
the roval family. . Sir Robert Walpole endeayoured 
to 
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to demonſtrate, that the annual ſum of 50, ol. was as 
much as the king could afford to allow jor the prince's 

1aintenance ; and he expatiated upon the bad con- 
ſ-quences that might enſue, if the fon ſhould be ren- 
dered altogether independent of tne father 

Thele ſuggeſtions did not pals un: 1 The 
ſupporters of the motion obſerv ed, that the W ance 
of fifty thouland pounds was not ſullicient to d le fray 
the prince's yearly expence, without allotting one ſhil- 
ling for acts of charity and munificence; and that the 
{ eral deduciious. for land-taxes and fees reduced it 
10 7 4 2 20t. Fi ey allirmed, that his whole Income, 
including ahe r , enues of the duchy of Cornwall, did 
not exceed 525,0 "ol. a- Year, though, by his majelty's 
own regulation, the expence of the prince's houte- 
hold amounted to 63,000]l. The motion was, how- 
ever, rejected by the majority; though in the fame 
ſeſſion an act was paſſed for ſettling 50,000 a-year 
on the Princeſs of Walcs. 

The next remarkable conteſt was occaſioned by a 
motion of Sir Robert Walpole, who propoſed the 
ſum of 1, 00, ocol. ſhould be granted to his majeſty, 
towards redeeming the like ſum of the increaled ca- 
pital of the South-Sea company, commonly called 


South-Sea annuities. Several members argued for 


the expediency of applying this ſum to the payment of 
the debt due to the Bank, as part of that incumbrance 
was ſaddled with an intereſt of {ix per cent. whereas 
the intereſt paid for the other ſums that conitituted 
the public debt did not exceed four per cent. Many 
plauſible arguments were offered on both fides of the 
queſtion; and at length the motion was carried in 
the affirmative. The houſe baving reſolved itſelf 
into a committee to conſider of the national debt. Sir 
John Barnard made a motion for enabling his majeſty 
to raiſe money either by the ſale of annuities or by 
borrowing interc{t not excecding three per cent. to 
be applied towards redeenung the South-Sea annu- 
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ities; and that ſuch of the ſaid annuitants as ſhould 
be inclined to ſubſcribe their reſpective annuities, 
ſhould be preferred to ail others. He ſaid, that even 
thoſe public ſecurities which bore an intereſt of three 
per cent. only were ſold at a premium in Change 
Alley: he was, therefore, perſuaded, that. all thoſe 
who were willing to give a premium for a three per 
cent. ſecurity would gladiy lend their money to the 
government at the fame intereſt, ſnould books of ſub- 
{cription be opened for that purpoſe, with an aſſur— 
ance that no part of the principal ſhould be paid off 
for fourteen years. He expatiated upon the national 
advantages that would accrue from a reduttion of 
intereſt. From eaſy and obvious calculations he in- 
ferred, that in a very little time the intereſt upon all 
the South-Sea annuities would be reduced from four 
to three per cent. without any danger to public cre- 
dit, or breach of public faith : that then the produce 
of the ſinking- fund would amount to 140,000. per 
annum, to be applied only towards redeeming the 
capital of the ſeveral trading companies: he proved 
that this meaſure would bring every one of them ſo 
much within the power of parliament, that they would 
be glad to accept of three per cent. intereſt on any 
reaſonable terms; in which cafe the finking-fund 
would riſe to 1,600,000 per annum. Then the par- 
liament might venture to annihilate one-half of it, 
by freeing the people from the taxes upon coals, 
candles, ſoap, leather, and other ſuch impoſitions as 
lay heavy upon the poor labourers and manufactu— 
rers : the remaining part of the ſinking-fund might 
be applied towards the diſcharge of thoſe annuities 
and public debts which bore an intereſt of three per 
cent. only, and afterwards towards diminiſhing the 
capitals of the ſeveral trading companies till the term 
of fourteen years ſhould be expired; then the ſink- 
ing-fund would again amount to above a million 
yearly, which would be ſufficient for paying them 
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of, and freeing the nation entirely from all its in- 
cumbrances. This lalutary ſcheme was violently 
oppoſed by Alderman Heathcote, and other partiſans 
of the miniſtry ; yet all their objections were reſuted; 
and, in order to defeat the projett, they were obliged 
to have recourſe to artiice, Mr. Winnington mov- 
ed, that all the public creditors, as well as the South- 
Sea annuitants, ſhould be comprehended. Sir John 


Barnard demonſtrated, that it might be eaſy for the 


government to borrow money at three per cent. {uf- 
ficient for paying off ſuch of the proprietors of four- 
and-twenty millions as were not willing to accept of 
that intereſt, but it would be extremely difficult to 
borrow enough to ſatisfy the proprietors of four- 
and-forty millions, who might chooſe to have their 
principal rather than ſuch an intereſt. Nevertheleſs, 
reſolutions were founded on this and other alterations 
of the original ſcheme; and a bill was immediately 
prepared. It produced many other debates, and was 
at laſt poſtponed by dint of miniſterial influence. 
The fame venerable patriot, who projected this 
icheme, moved that as ſoon as the intereſt of all the 
national redeemable debt ſhould be reduced to three 
per cent. the houſe would take off ſome of the heavy 
taxes which oppreſſed the poor and the manufattu- 

rers: but this motion was rejected by the majority. 
The laſt diſputes of this ſeſſion were excited by a 
bill for puniſhing the magiſtrates and city of Edin— 
burgh, on account of the murder of John Porteous. 
Lord Carteret inſiſted upon the atrocious murder of 
Captain Porteous as a flagrant inſult upon the go- 
vernment, and a violation of the public peace, fo 
much the more dangerous, as it ſeemed to have been 
concerted and executed with deliberation and de- 
cency, He ſuſpected that ſome citizens of Edin- 
burgh had been concerned in the murder, not only 
from this circumſtance, but likewiſe becauſe, not- 
withſtanding the reward of 200], which had been 
0 2 offered 
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offered by proclamation for the diſcovery of any per- 
{on who acted in that tragedy, not one individual 
had as yet been detected. A. bill was brought in to 
diſable Alexander Wilſon, Eſq. lord provoſt of Edin- 
burgh, from enjoying any oflice or place of magif- 
tracy in the city of Edinburgh, or elſewhere in Great 
Britain; for impriſoning the laid Alexander Wilſon; 
for aboliſhing the guard of that city ; and for taking 
away the gates of the Nether Bow-Port, ſo as to open 
a communication between the city and the ſubur! bs, 
in which the king's troops are quartered. The bill 
was ſent down to the commons, who ſet on foot a 
ſevere ſcrutiny into the particular circumſtances that 
preceded and attended the murder. From the exa- 
mination of the witneſſes it appeared that no freeman 
or citizen of Edinburgh was concerned in the riot, 
which was chiefly compoſed of country people, ex- 
cited by the relations of ſome unhappy perſons whom 
Porteous and his men had ilain at the execution of the 
ſmuggler: and theſe were affiſted by 'prentice boys, 
and the loweſt claſs of vagabonds that happened to be 
at Edinburgh: that the lord provoſt had taken all the 
precautions to prevent miſchief that his reflexion 
ſuggeſted: that he even expoled his perſon to the 
rage of the multitude, in his endeavours to diſperſe 
them ; and that, if he had done amiſs, he erred from 
want of judgment, rather than from the want of in— 
clination to protect the unhappy Porteous. The 
Scottiſh members exerted themſelves with uncommon 
vivacity in defence of their capital. Lord Polwarth 
lecl.red, that, if any *gentleman would ſhew where 
one argument in the charge againſt the lord provoſt 
and the city of Edinburgh had been proved, he would 
that inſtant give his vote for the commitment of the 
bill. He ſaid, if gentlemen would lay their hands on 
their hearts, and aſk themſelves whether they would 
have voted in this manner had the caſe of Edinburgh 


been that of the city of Briſtol, York, or Norwich 
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he was perſuaded they would have required that 
every tittle of the charge againſt them ſhould have 
been fully and undeniably proved. Some amend- 
ments and mitigations being inſerted in the bill, it 
paſſed the houſe, was ſent back to the lords, who 
agreed to the alterations, and then received the royal 
aſſent. On the 21ſt of June the king made a ſhort 


| ſpeech to both houles, and the lord chancellor pro- 


rogued the parliament. 
A congreſs had been opened at Niemerow, in 


Poland, to compromiſe the differences between the 


F in- 


czarina and the grand ſignior; but this proving 


effectual, the emperor declared war againſt the Turks, 


and demanded aſſiſtance from the diet of the empire. 
He concerted the operations of the campaign with 
the Empreſs of Muſcovy. It was agreed that the 
Imperialiſts, under Count Seckendorff, ſhould attack 


Widin in Servia, whilſt the Ruſſians, commanded by 


Count Munich, ſhould penetrate to the Ukraine, and 
beſiege Oczakow, on the Boriſthenes. They accord- 
ingly advanced againſt this place, which was garriſon— 
ed by twenty thouſand men; and, on the fide of the 
Boriſthenes defended by eighteen gallies. The Muſ- 
covites carried on their approaches with ſuch impe- 
tuolity and perſeverance, that the Turks were terri- 
fied at their valour, and in a few days capitulated. 
Among thoſe who ſignalized themſelves by uncom- 
mon marks of prowels in theſe attacks, was General 
Keith, now field-marſhal in the Pruſſian ſervice, who 
was dangerouſly wounded on this occaſion. Mean- 
while Count Seckendorff, finding it impoſſible to re- 
duce Widin without a {quadron of ſhips on the Da- 
nube, turned his arms againſt Nifla, which was ſur- 
rendered to him on the 28th of July ; but this was 
the fartheſt verge of his good fortune. The Turks 
attacked the poſt which the Imperialiſts occupied 
along the Danube. They took the fort of Padudil, 
burned the town of Ilas in Wallachia, and plundered 
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the neighbouring villages. The Prince of Saxe 
Hitburghauſen, who had inveſted Bagnalack in Bo. 
nia, was defeated, and obliged to repaſs the Saave. 
Count Seckendorf was recailed to Vienna; and the 
command of the army devolved upon Count Phi- 
lippi. Count Kevenhuller was obliged to retreat 


from Servia; and Niſſa was retaken by the Muſſul- 


men. The conferences at Niemerow were broken 
off; and the Turkiſh plenipotentiaries returned to 
Conſtantinople. 

Poland now enjoyed perfett repoſe under the do- 
minion of Auguſtus. Ferdinand, the old Duke of 
Courland, dying without iſſue, the ſucceſſion was diſ- 

uted by the Teutonic order and the kingdom of 
Poland, while the ſtates of Courland claimed a right 
of election, and ſent deputies to Peterſburgh, im- 
ploring the protection of the czarina. A body of 
Ruſſian troops immediately entered that country: and 
the ſtates elected the Count de Biron, high chamber- 
lain to the Empreſs of Muſcovy. The Elettor of 
Cologn, as grand maſter of the Teutonic order, pro- 
teſted againſt this election: but the King of Poland 
agreed to it, on certain conditions ſettled at Dantzic 
with the commiſſaries of the new duke and thoſe of 
the czarina. In the month of July, John Gaſton de 
Medicis, great duke of Tuſcany, died at Florence; 
and the Prince de Craon took poſſeſſion of his terri- 
tories, in the name of the Duke of Lorraine, to 
whom the emperor had already granted the eventual 
inveſtiture of that duchy. 

In England, the attention of the public was at- 
tracted by an open breach in the royal family. The 
Princeſs of Wales had advanced to the very laſt 
month of her pregnancy before the king and queen 
were informed of her being with child. She was 
twice conveyed from Hampton-court to St. James's 
when her labour-pains were ſuppoſed to be approach- 
ing; and at length was delivered of a princeſs about 

we 
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two hours after her arrival. The king, being ap- 
priſed of this event, ſent a meſſage to the prince, ex- 
preſſing his diſpleaſure at the conduct of his royal 
highneſs, as an indignity offered to himſelf and the 
queen; and to inform him, that the whole tenor of 
his conduct, for a conſiderable time, had been fo en- 
tirely void of all real duty, that his majeſty had rea- 
ſon to be highly offended with him. He gave him 
to underſtand, that, until he ſhould with draw his re— 
gard and conbdence from thoſe by whoſe inſtigation 
and advice he. was directed and encouraged in his 
unwarraniable behaviour to his majeſty and the 
queen, and return to his duty, he ſhould not reſide 
in the palace; he, therefore, ſignified his pleaſure that 
he ſhould leave St. James's, with all his family, when 
it could be done without prejudice or inconvenience 
to the princeſs. In obedience to this order, the 
prome retired to Kew. Whatever might have been 

is deſign in concealing ſo long from the king and 
queen the pregnancy of the princeſs, and afterwards 
hurrying her from place to place in ſuch a condition, 
to the manifeſt hazard of her life, his majeſty had 
certainly cauſe to be offended at this part of his con- 
duct: though the puniſhment ſeems to have been 
ſevere, it not rigorous; for he was not even admitted 
into the preſence of the queen his mother, to expreſs 
his duty to her, in her laſt moments, to implore her 
forgiveneſs, and receive her laſt bleſſing. Queen 
Caroline died of a mortification in her bowels, on 
the 2oth of November, 1737, in the fifty-fiſth year of 
her age, regretted as a princeſs of uncommon ſaga- 
city, and as a pattern of conjugal virtue. 

The king opened the ſeſſion of parliament on the 
24th of January, 1738, with a ſhort ſpeech, recom- 
mending the diſpatch of the public buſineſs with pru- 
dence and unanimity. Each houſe prelented a warm 
addreſs of condolence on the queen's death, with 
v he ſeemed to be extremely affected. Though 
the 
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the commons ſympathiſed with the king in his af- 
fliction, the miniſter ſtill met with contradiftion 1 in 


ſome of his favourite meaſures. One vu imagine 


that all the arguments for and againit a ate army 
in time of peace had been already exhaulted ; but, 
when it was moved that the ſame number of land- 
forces which they had voted in the preceding year 


ſhouid be continued in pay for the enſuing year, the 


diſpute was renewed with ſurpriſing vivacity, and 
produced ſome reaſons which had not been ſuggeſted 
before. The adherents of the miniſter fairly owned, 
that if the army ſhould be diſbanded, or even con- 
ſiderably reduced, they believed the tory intereſt 
would prevall : that the preſent number of forces 
was abſolutely neceſſary to maintain the peace of the 
kingdom, which was filled with clamour and diſcon- 
tent, as well as to ſupport the whig intereſt, The 
members in the oppoſition replied, that this declara- 
tion was a ſevere ſatire on the miniſtry, whoſe con- 
duct had given birth to ſuch a ſpirit of diſcontent. 
They laid it was in effect a tacit acknowledgment, 
that what they called the whig intereſt was no more 
than an inconfiderable party, which had engroſſed 
the adminiſtration by indirect methods; which acted 
contrary to the ſenſe of the nation; and depended 
for ſupport upon a military power, by which the 
people in general were overawed, and conſequently 
enſlaved. They aſfirmed, that the difromms of which 
the miniflry complained was in a great meaſure owing 
to that very ſtanding army, which perpetuated their 
taxes, and bung over their heads as the inſtruments 
of arbitrary power and oppreſſion. The miniſtry 
triumphed as uſual, and the ſame number of forces 
was continued. 

Ever ſince the treaty of Seville, the Spaniards in 


America had almoſt inceſſantly inſulted and diſ- 
treſſed the commerce of Great Britain. They dil- 


puted the right of Engliſh traders to cut Jogwood 
in 
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in the bay of Campeachy, and gather ſalt on the 
iſland of Tortugas; though that right was acknow- 
ledged by implication in all the treaties which bad 
been lately concluded between the two nations. The 
captains of their armed veſſels, known by the name 
of guarda-coſtas, had made a practice of boarding 
and plundering Britiſh ſhips, on pretence of ſearching 
for contraband commodities, on which occaſions they 
bad behaved with the utmoſt inſolence, cruclty, and 
rapine, Some of their ſhips of war had actually at- 


tacked a fleet of Engliſh merchant ſhips at the ifland 


of Tortugas, as if they had been at open enmity with 
England. They had ſeized and detained a great 
number of Britiſh veſſcls, impriſoned their crews, and 
confiſcated their cargoes, in violation of treaties, in 
dehance of common juſtice and humanity. Re- 


peated memorials were preſented to the count of 


Spain, by the Britiſh ambaſſador at Madrid. He was 
amuſed with evaſive anſwers, vague promiſes of en- 
quiry, and cedulas of inſtructions fent to the Spaniſh 
governors in America, to which they paid no fort of re- 
gard. Not but that the Spaniards had reaſon to com- 


plain, in their turn, of the illicit commerce which the 


Engliſh traders from Jamaica and other iſlands car- 
ried on with their ſubjects on the continent of South 
America: though this could not juſtify the depre- 
dations and cruelties which the commanders of the 
guarda-coftas had committed, without provocation or 
pretence. The merchants of England loudly com- 
plained of theſe outrages : the nation was fired with 
reſentment, and cried for vengeance; but Walpole 
knew that a war would involve him in ſuch diffi- 
culties as muſt of neceſſity endanger his adminiſtra- 
tion : the treaſure which he now employed for do- 
meſtic purpoſes, muſt in that caſe be expended in 
military armaments : the wheels of that machine on 
which he had raiſed his influence would no longer 
move: the oppolition would of conſequence gain 
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ground, and the impoſition of freſh taxes, neceſſary 
for the maintenance of the war, would fill up the 
meaſure of popular reſentment againſt his perſon and 
miniſtry. Moved by theſe conſiderations, he indul- 
triouſly endeavoured to avoid a rupture, and to ob- 
tain ſome ſort of ſatisfaction by dint of memorials 
and negotiations, in which he betraycd his own fears 
to ſuch a degree, as animated the Spaniards to per- 
ſiſt in their depredations, and encouraged the court 
of Madrid to diſregard the remonſtrances of the Bri- 
tiſh ambaſſador. But his apprehenſion of war did 
not procced from Spain only : the two branches of 
the houſe of Bourbon were now united by politics, 
as well as by conſanguinity ; and he did not doubt, 


that, in caſe of a rupture with Spain, they would | 


Join their forces againſt Great Britain. Petitions 
were delivered to the houle by merchants from dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, explaining the repeated 
violences to which they had been expoſed, and im- 
ploring relief of the parliament. Theſe were re- 
ſerred to a committee of the whole houſe; and an or- 
der was made to admit the petitioners, if they ſhould 
think fit, to be heard by themſelves or by counſel. 
Sir John Barnard moved for an addreſs to the king, 

that all the memorials and papers relating to the Spa- 
niſh depredations ſhould be laid before the houſe; 

and this, with ſome alteration propoſed by Sir Robert 


Walpole, was actually preſented. - In compliance 


with the requeſt, an enormous multitude of letters 
and memorials was produced. 

The houſe, in a grand committee, proceeded to 
hear counſel for the merchants, and examine ev1- 
dence; by which it appeared, that amazing acts of 
wanton cruelty and injuſtice had been perpetrated by 
Spaniards on the ſubjects of Great Britain. Mr. 
Pulteney expatiated upon theſe circumſtances of bar- 
barity. He demonſtrated from treaties, the rights of 
the Britiſh traders to the logwood of Campeachy, and 
to 
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to the ſalt of Tortugas: he expoſed the puſillanimity 
of the miniſter, and the futility of his negotiations : 
he moved for ſuch reſolutions as would cvince the 
reſentment of an injured nation, and the vigour of a 
Britiſh parliament. Theſe were warmly combated by 
Sir Robert Walpole, who affirmed, they would cramp 
the miniſters in their endeavours to coinpromiſe thele 
differences: that they would fruſtrate their negotia- 
tions, entrench upon the king's prerogative, and pre- 
cipitate the nation into an unneceſſary and expenſive 
war. Anſwers produced replies, and a general de- 
bate enſued. A. reſolution was reported; but the 
queſtion being put for re-committing it, was carried 
in the negative. The houſe, however, agreed to an 
addreſs, beſeeching his majeſty to uſe his endeavours 
to obtain effettual relief for his injured ſubjects, to 


. convince the court of Spain that his majeſty could no 


longer ſuffer ſuch conſtant and repeated inſults and 
injuries to be carried on, to the diſhonour of his 
crown, and to the ruin of his trading ſubjects; and 
aſſuring him, that in caſe his royal and friendly in- 
ſtances with the catholic king ſhould miſcarry, the 
houſe would effettually ſupport his majeſty. in taking 


ſuch meaſures as honour and juſtice ſhould make it 


neceſſary for him to purſue. To this addreſs the 


king made a favourable an{wer.—The parliament was 
prorogued on the 20th of May. 

On the 4th of June, 1738, the Princeſs of Wales 
was delivered of a fon, who was baptiſed by the 
name of George, now King of Great Britain. His 
birth was celebrated with uncommon rejoicings: ad- 
drefles of congratulation were preſented to the king 
by the. two univerſitics, and by almoſt all the cities 
and communities of the kingdom. But the Prince 
of Wales ſtill laboured under the diſpleaſure of bis 
majeſty, who had ordered the lord chamberlain to 
ſignify in the gazette, that no perſon who viſited the 


prince ſhould be admitted to the court of St. James's. 
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His royal highnels was diveſted of all the externa! 
marks of royalty, and lived like a private gentleman, 


cultivating the virtues of a ſocial life, and enjoying 


the belt fruits of conjugal felicity. 

In the latter end of this month, Rear-admiral Had- 
dock ſet fail with a ſtrong ſquadron for the Mediter- 
rancan, which it was hoped would give weight to the 
negotiation of the Britiſh miniſter at the court of 
Madrid. 5 

The war maintained by the emperor and the cza- 
rina, againſt the Ottoman Porte, had not yet produced 
any deciſive event. Count Seckendorf was diſgraced 
and confined, on account of the ill ſucceſs of the 
laſt campaigu. General Doxat was tried by a coun- 
eil of war at Belgrade, and condemned to death, for 
having ſurrendered to the enemy the town of Niſſa, 
in which he commanded. The diet of the empire 
granted a ſubfidy of fifty Roman months to the em- 
peror, who began to make vigorous preparations for 
the enſuing campaign: but, in the mean time, Ra- 
gotſki, vaivode of Tranſylvania, revolved againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria, and brought a conſiderable army 


into the field, under the protection of the grand ſig- 


nor. He was immediately proclaimed a rebel, and 
a price ſet upon his head by the court of Vienna. 
The Turks, taking the field early, reduced the fort 
of Ulitza and Meadi, and undertook the ſiege of 
Orſova, which, however, they abandoned at the ap- 
proach of the imperial army, commanded by the 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany, aſſiſted by Count Konig- 
ſegg. The Turks, being reinforced, marched back, 
and attacked the Imperialiſts, by whom they were re- 
pulſed after an obſtinate engagement. The Germans, 
notwithſtanding this advantage, repafled the Danube; 
and then the infidels made theinſelves maſters of Or- 
ſova, where they found a fine train of artillery, de- 
ſigned for the ſiege of Widin. By the conqueſt of 


this place, the Turks Jaid the Danube open to their 
| gallies 
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gallies and veſſels; and the Germans retired under 
the cannon of Belgrade. In the Ukraine, the Ruſh- 
ans under General Count Munich obtained the ad- 
vantage over the Turks in two engagements ; and 
General Lacy routed the Tartars of the Crimea: but 


they returned in greater numbers, and harraſſed the 


Muſcovites in ſuch a manner, by intercepting their 
proviſions, and deſtroying the country, that they were 
obliged to abandon the lines of Precops. 

In the month of October, an affair of very {mall 
importance produced a rupture between the King of 
Denmark and the Elector of Hanover. A detach- 
ment of Hanoverians took by aſſault the caſtle of 
Steinhorſt, belonging to the privy counſeller Weder- 
kop, and defended by thirty Daniſh dragoons, who 
had received orders to repel force by force. Several 
men were killed on both ſides, before the Hanove- 


rians could enter the place, when the garriſon was dil- 


armed, and condutted to the frontiers. This petty 
diſpute, about a {mall territory which did not yield 
the value of 1,000). a-ycar, had well nigh involved 
Hanover in a war, which, in all probability, Great 
Britain muſt have maintained: but this diſpute was 
compromiſed by a convention between the Kings of 
England and Denmark. 

The ſeſſion of parliament was opened on the 1ſt of 
February, 1739; when the king, in his ſpeech to both 
houſes, gave them to underſtand, that a convention 
was concluded and ratified between him and the 


King of Spain, who had obliged himſelf to make 


reparation to the Britiſh ſubjects for their loſſes, by 


certain ſtipulated payments : the plenipotentiaries 
were named and appointed for regulating, within a 


limited time, all thoſe grievances and abuſes which 


had hitherto interrupted the commerce of Great Bri- 
tain in the American ſeas; and for ſettling all mat- 
ters in diſpute, in ſuch a manner as might for the 
future prevent and remoye all new caules and pre- 

tences 
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tences of complaint. This famous convention, con- 
cluded at the Prado on the 14th of January, im- 


ported, that within ſix weeks, to be reckoned from 


the day on which the ratifications were exchanged, 
two miniſters plentpotentiaries ſhould meet at Ma- 
drid, to confer, and finally regulate the reſpettive 
pretenſions of the two crowns, with relation to the 
trade and navigation.in America and Europe, and to 


the limits of Florida and Carolina, as well as con- 


cerning other points which remained likewile to be 
adjuſted, according to the former treaties ſubſiſting 
between the two nations: that the plenipotentiaries 
ſhould finiſh their conferences within the ſpace of 
eight months: that in the mean time no progreſs 
fhould be made in the fortifications of Florida and 
Carolina: that his catholic majeſty. ſhould pay to the 
King of Great Britain the ſum of 9g, oool. for a ba- 
lance due to the crown and ſubjects of Great Bri- 
| tain, after deduction made of the demands of the 
crown and ſubjects of Spain: that this ſum ſhould 


be employed for the ſatisfaction, diſcharge, and pay- 


ment, of the demands of the Britiſh ſubjetts upon the 
crown of Spain : that this reciprocal diſcharge, how- 
ever, ſhould not extend or relate to the accounts and 
differences which ſubſiſted and were to be ſettled 
between the crown of Spain and the Aſſiento com- 
pany, nor to any particular or private contratts that 
might ſubſiſt between either of the two crowns, or 
their miniſters, with the ſubjects of the other; or be- 
tween the ſubjetts and ſubjetts of each nation reſpec- 


tively : that his catholic majeſty ſhould caule the 
ſum of gg: OO. to be paid at London within four 


months, to be reckoned ſrom the day on which the 
ratifications were exchanged. Such was the ſubſtance 
of that convention, which alarmed and provoked the 
merchants and traders of Great Britain, excited the 
indignation of all thoſe who retained any regard ſor 
the honour of their country,. and raiſed a general cry 
againſt the miniſter, 

The 
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The eyes of the whole kingdom were now turned 


upon the houſe of commons. The two contending 
parties ſummoned their whole force for the approach- 


ing Ciſpute : on the day appointed for conſidering. 
the convention, four hundred members had taken 
their ſeats by eight in the morning. In a committee 


of the whole houſe, certain Weſt-India merchants 
and planters were heard againſt the convention: ſo 
that this and the following day were employed in 
reading papers and obtaining information. On the 


Sth of March, Mr. H. Walpole, having launched out 


in the praiſe of that agreement, moved for an addreſs 
of approbation to his majeſty. He was ſeconded 
by Mr, Campbell, of Pembrokeſhire; and the debate 
began with extraordinary ardour. He who firſt dil- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in the liſts was Sir Thomas San- 
derſon, at that time treaſurer to the Prince of Wales, 
aſterwards Earl of Scarborough. All the officers and 
adherents of his royal highneſs had joined the oppo- 
ſition; and he himſelf, on this occaſion, ſat in the 
gallery, to hear the debate on ſuch an important 
tranſaction. Sir Thomas Sanderſon obſerved, that 


the Spaniards by the convention, inſtead of giving 


us reparation, had obliged us to give them a gene- 
ral releaſe. They had not allowed the word fatzs- 


action to be ſo much as once mentioned in the 


treaty. Even the Spaniſh pirate who had cut off 
the ear of Captain Jenkins, and uſed the moſt inſult- 
ing expreſſion towards the perſon of the king—an 
expreſſion which no Britiſh ſjubjett could decent] 


repeat an expreſſion which no man that had a regard 


for his ſovereign could ever forgive—even this fel 
low lived to enjoy the fruits of his rapine, and re- 
mained a living teſtimony of the cowardly tameneſs 
and mean ſubmiſhon of Great Britain; of the tri- 
umphant haughtineſs and ſtubborn pride of Spain. 
Lord Gage, one of the moſt keen, ſpirited, and ſar- 


caſtic, orators in the houſe, ſtated in this manner the 
account 
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account of the fſatisfaftion obtained from the court of 
Spain by the convention: The loſſes ſuſtained by the 
Spaniſh depredations amounted to g40,000). the 
commiſſary, by a ſtroke of his pen, reduced this de. 
mand to 200,000). then 43, oocl. was firuck off for 
prompt payment: he next allotted 60,000}. as the 
remaining part of a debt pretended to be due to Spain, 
for the deſtruction of her fleet by Sir George Byng, 
though it appeared by the inſtructions on the table, 
that Spain had been already amply ſatisfied on that 
head: theſe dedufittons reduced the balance to 
5.000}, but the King of Spain inſiſted upon the 


5outh Sea company's paying immediately the ſum of 


68,000). as a debt due to him on one head of accounts, 
though, in other articles, his catholic majeſty was in- 
debted to the company a million over and above this 
demand: the remainder to be paid by Spain did not 
exceed 27,000]. from which the infiſted upon deduQt- 


ing whatever ſhe might have already given in fatis- 


8 


faction for any of the Britiſh ſhips that had been 
taken; and on being allowed the value of the St. 
Thereſa, a Spaniſh fhip which had been Jerzed in 
the port of Dublin. Mr. W. Pitt, with an energy of 
argument and dittion peculiar to himſelf, declaimed 
againſt the convention, as infecure, unſatisfactory, 


and diſhonourable to Great Britain. He faid the 


great national objection, the ſearching of Britith thips, 
was not admitted, indeed, in the preamble ; but ftood 
there as the reproach of the whole, as the ſtrongeſt 
evidence of the fatal ſubmiſſion that followed: on the 


part of Spain, an uſurpation, an inhuman tyranny ' 
claimed and exerciſed over the American feas; on 


the part of England, an undoubted right by treaties, 
and from God and nature declared and aſſerted in 
the reſolutions of parliament ; were now referred io 
the diſcuſſion of plenipotentiaries, upon one and the 
fame equal foot. This undoubted right was to be 


diſcuſſed and regulated; and if to regulate be to pre- 
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ſcribe rules, as in all conſtruction it is, that right was, 
hy the expreſs words of the convention, to be given 
up and ſacrificed ; for it muſt ceale to be any thing 
from the moment it 1s ſubmitted to limitation. 

The miniſters, in vindication of the convention, 
aſſerted, that the ſatisfaction granted by Spain was 
adequate to the injury received: that it was only the 
preliminary of a treaty which would remove all cauſes 
of complaint: that war was always expenſive and de- 
trimental to a trading nation, as well as uncertain in 
its events: that France and Spain would certainly 
Join their forces in caſc of a rupture with Great Bri- 
tain: that there was not one power in Europe upon 
which the Engliſh could depend for effectual atliſt- 
ance; and that the war would favour the cauſe and 
delign of a popiſh pretender. The houſe, upon a 


diviſion, agreed to the addreſs; but, when a motion 


was made for its being re-committed, the two parties 
renewed the engagement with redoubled eagerneſs 
and impetuoſity. Sir William Wyndham and Mr. 
Pulteney poured all the thunder of their eloquence 
againſt the inſolence of Spain, and the conceſſions 
of the Britiſh miniſtry. Sir Robert Walpole exerted 
all his fortitude and dexterity in defence of himſelf 


and his meaſures, and the queſtion being put, the re- 


ſolutions for the addreſs were carried by a ſmall ma- 
jority. Then, Sir William Wyndham ſtanding up, 
made a pathetic remonſtrance upon this determina- 
tion: „ This addreſs (ſaid he) is intended to con- 
vince mankind, that the treaty under our confidera- 
tion is a reaſonable and an honourable treaty. But 
if a majority of twenty-eight in ſuch a full houſe 
ſhould fail of that ſucceſs; if the people ſhould not 
implicitly reſign their reaſon to a vote of this houſe, 
what will be the conſequence ? Will not the parla- 
ment loſe its authority? Will it not be thought, that 
even in the parliament we are governed by a faction? 
and what the conſequence of this may be, I leave to 

Vol. V. No. 108. X thoſe 
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thole gentlemen to conſider, who are now to give thejx 
vote for this addreſs; for my own part, I will trouble 
you no more, but, with theſe my laſt words, I fin. 
cerely pray to Almighty God, whe has ſo often won. 
derfully protetted thele kingdoms, that he will ora. 
cCioully continue his protection over them, by pre. 
ſerving us from that impending danger which threatens 
the nation from without, and likewiſe from that im. 
pending danger which threatens our conſtitution from 
within,” The miniſter was, on this occaſion, deſerted 
by his uſual temper, and even provoked into perſonal 
abuſe. He declared, that the gentleman who was 
now the mouth of his opponenis had been looked 
upon as the head of thole traitors, who twenty-five 
years before conſpired the deſtrutton of their com: 
try and of the royal family, in order to ſet a popilh 
pretender upon the throne : that he was ſeized by the 
Vigilance of the then government, and pardoned by 
its clemency, but all the uſe he had ungratefully made 
of that clemency; was to qualify himſelf according to 
law, that he and his party might ſome time or other 
have an opportunity to overthrow all law. He 
branded them all as traitors, and exprefled his hope, 
that their behaviour would unite all the true friend; 
of the preſent happy eſtabliſhment. To ſuch a de. 
gree of mutual animoſity. were both ſides inflamed, 
that the moſt eminent members of the minority attu. 
ally retired from parliament, and returned no more 
during that ſeſſion. 

The diſpute occaſioned by the convention in the 
houſe of lords, was maintained with equal warmth, 
After this famous treaty had been conſidered, Lord 
Carteret ſuggeſted, that poſſibly one of the contra. 
ing powers had preſented a proteſt or declaration, 
importing that ſhe acceded to ſuch or ſuch a mes 
| ſure, only upon condition that the terms of that pro- 
teſt or declaration ſhould be made good. He ſaid, 


that until bis mind ſhould be free from the mol 
diſtant 
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diſtant ſuſpicion that ſuch a paper might exiſt in the 
preſent caſe, he could not form a jull opinion of the 


e their 
rouble 


I in. tranſaction himſelf, nor communicate to their lord- 
1 Won- ſhips any light which might be neceſſary for that pur- 
Il gra. ole. The adherents to the miniſtry endeavoured to 
Y Pre: evade his curioſity in this particular, by general aſ— 
eaten ſertions: but he inſiſted on his ſuſpicion with ſuch 
* perſeverance, that at length the miniſtry produced 
1 from the copy of a declaration made by the King of Spain 
lerted before he ratified the convention, lignifying that his 
rſonal catholic majeſly reſerved to himſelf, in its full force, 
* the right of being able to ſuſpend the aſſiento of ne- 
Doked groes, In caſe the company ſhoutd not pay within 
elne 2 ſhort time the ſum of 68,000. ſterling, owing to 
VO Spain on the duty of negroes, or on the profit of the 
Oplli ſhip Caroline; that under the validity and force of 
dy the this proteſt, the ligning. of the ſaid convention ma 
ed by be proceeded on, and in no other manner. In th 
made debate that enſued, Lord Carteret diſplayed a Car: 
ng t0 priſing extent of political knowledge, recommended 
other by all the graces of ejocution, chaſte, pure, digni— 
He hed, and delicate. Lord Bathurſt argued againſt the 
hope articles of convention with his uſual lpirit, integrity, 
1ends and good ſenſe, particularly animated by an honeſt 
a Ce: indignation which the wrongs of his country had in- 
mach ſpired. The Earl of Chelterfield attacked this inglo- 
att. rious meaſure with all the weight of argument, and all 
moy the poignancy of ſatire. The Duke of Argyle, no 
longer a partiſan of the miniſtry, inveighed againſt it 
1 the as infamous, treacherous, and deſtruive, with ail the 
mth fire, impetuoſity, and enthuſiaſm, of declamation. It 
Lond was defended with unequal arms by the Duke of New- 
rat caſtle, the Earl of Cholmondely, Lord Herv ey, the 
208 lord chancellor, the Biſhop of Saliſbury, and in par— 
ticular by the Earl of Ilay, a nobleman of extenſive 
1 capacity and uncommon erudition; remarkable for 
aid, 


his knowledge of the civil law, and ſcemingly formed 


mol by nature for a politician ; cool, diſcerning, plauſible, 
ſtant 20 art ful, 
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artful, and enterpriſing, ſtaunch to the miniſter, and 
invariably true to his own intereſt. The diſpute was 
learned, long, and obitinate : but ended as uſual, in 
the diſcomfiture of thoſe who had ſtigmatiſed the 
treaty. The houſe agreed to an addreſs, in which 
they thanked his majeſty for his gracious condeſcen- 
tion in lay ing belore them the convention; they ac- 
Eknovledged lis gracious prudence in bringing the de- 
mands of his {ubjetts for their paſt loſſes, which had 
been ſo long depending, to a final adjuſtment; in 
procuring an expreſs itipulation for a ſpeedy payment; 
and in laying a foundation for accompliſhing the great 
and deſirable ends of obtaining future ſecurity ; and 
preſerving the peace between the two nations. They 
declared their confidence in the royal wiſdom, that 
in the treaty to be concluded in purſuance of the 
convention, proper proviſions would be made for the 
redreſs of the grievances of which the nation had fo 
Juitty complained: they aſſured his majeſty, that in 
cale his juſt expectations ſhould not be anſwered, the 
houſe would heartily and zealouſly concur in all ſuch 
mealures as ſhould be neceſſary to vindicate his ma- 
jeſty's honour, and to preſerve to his ſubjetts the 
full enjoyment of all thoſe rights to which they were 
entitled by treaty and the law of nations. This was 
a hard-won victory. At the head of thoſe who voted 
againſt the addreſs we find the Prince of Wales. His 
example was followed by fix dukes, two-and-twenty 
earls, four viſcounts, eighteen barons, four biſhops; 
and their party was re-inforced by fixteen proxies. 
A ſpirited proteſt was entered and ſubſcribed by nine- 
and-thirty peers. 

Then the Duke of Newcaſtle produced a ſubſidy- 
treaty, by which his majeity obliged himſelf to pay 
the King of Denmark 70,000]. per annum, on con- 
dition of the Dane's furniſhing to his Britannic ma- 
jeſty a body of ſix thouſand men, when demanded. 


At the ſame time, his grace delivered a meſſage from 
the 
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the king, deſiring the houſe would enable him to ful- 
fil this engagement; and alſo to raiſe what money and 
troops the exigency of affairs, during the approaching 
receſs, might require. Another vehement diſpute 
aroſe from this propoſal. With reſpect to the treaty, 
Lord Carteret obſerved, that no uſe could be made 
of the Daniſh troops in any expedition undertaken 
againſt Spain, becauſe it was ſtipulated in the treaty, 
that they ſhould not be uſed either in Italy, or on- 
board of the fleet, or be tranſported in whole or in 
part beyond ſea, after they ſhould have marched out 
of the territories of Denmark, except ſor the defence 
of the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland; nay, 


ſhould France join againſt the Engliſh, the Danes 


could not act againſt that power or Spain, except as 
part of an army formed in Germany or Flanders. 
This body of Danes may be ſaid, therefore, to have 
been retained for the defence and protection of Ha- 
nover: or, if the intereſt of Britain was at all con- 


ſulted in the treaty, it muſt have been in preventing 


the Danes from joining their fleets to thoſe of France 
and Spain. Then he argued againſt the ſecond part 
of the meſſage with great vivacity. He ſaid nothing 
could be more dangerous to the conſtitution than a 
general and unlimited vote of credit. He affirmed 


that the practice was but of modern date in England: 


that it was never heard of before the revolution; and 


never became frequent until the nation was bleſſed 


with the preſent adminiſtration. He ſaid, if ever a 


general vote of credit and confidence ſhould become 
a cuſtomary compliment from the parliament to the 
crown at the end of every ſeſſion, or as often as the 
miniſter might think fit to defire it, parliaments would 
grow deſpicable in the eyes of the people: then a 
proclamation might be eaſily fubſtituted in its ſtead, 
and happy would it be for the nation if that ſhould be 
ſufficient; for when a parliament ceaſes to be a check 
upon miniſters, it becomes an uſeleſs and unneceſſary 

burthen 
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burthen on the people. The Duke of Argyle and 
the Earl of Cheſterfield enlarged upon the ſame to- 
pics. Nevertheleſs, the houſe complied with the 
meſſage; and the ſame meſſage being communicated 
to the commons, they voted 70,5831. for the fubſidy 
to Denmark, and 500,000. for augmenting the forces 
on an emergency. 

As Great Britain ſtood engaged by the convention 
to pay to the crown of Spain the ſum of 60,000. in 
conſideration of the ſhips taken and deſtroy ed by Sir 
George Byng, which ſum was to be applied to the 
relief of the Britiſh merchants who ha d ſuffered by the 
Spaniſh depredations, the commons inſerted in a bill 
a clauſe, providing for this ſum to be paid by par- 
liament. When the bill was read in the houſe of 
lords, a motion was made by Lord Bathurſt ſor an 
addreſs, to know, whether Spain had paid the money 
ſtipulated by the convention, as the time limited for 
the payment of it was now expired. The Duke of 
Newcaſtle, by his majeſty's permiſſion, acquainted the 
houſe, that it was not paid; and that Spain had as yet 
given no reaſon for the non-payment. The miniſter, 
however, in order to atcne in ſome meaſure for his 
former ſupineneſs, now began to put the nation into 
a condition for war. Letters of marque and repriſals 
were granted againſt the Spaniards : a promotion was 
made of general officers: the troops were augmented: 
a great fleet was aſſembled at Spithead ; a reinforce- 
ment {ent out to Admiral Haddock; and an embargo 
laid on all merchant ſhips outward bound. _ Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe preparations, Mr. Keen, the Britiſh 
miniſter at Madrid, declared to the court of Spain, 
that his maſter, although he had permitted his ſubjetts 
to make repriſals, would not be underſtood to have 
broken the peace; and that this permiſſion would be 
recalled as ſoon as his catholic majeſty ſhould be diſ- 

ſed to make the ſatisfaction which had been ſo 


* demanded. But he was given to underſtand, 
that 
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that the King of Spain looked upon thoſe repriſals as 
acts of hoſtility; and that he hoped, with the afliſt- 
ance of heaven and his allies, he ſhould be able to 
ſupport a good cauſe againſt his adverſaries. He 
publiſhed a maniſeſto in juſtification of his own con- 
duct, complaining that Admiral Haddock had re- 
ceived orders to cruiſe with his ſquadron between the 
capes of St. Vincent and St. Mary, in order to ſur— 
priſe the Aſſogue ſhips; that letters of repriſal had 


been publiſhed at London, in an indecent ſtyle, and 


even carried into execution in different parts of the 
world. He excuſed his non-payment of the 95,000. 
ſtipulated in the convention, by affirming that the 
Britiſh court had firſt contravened the articles of that 
treaty, by the orders ſent to Haddock ; by continu- 
ing to fortify Georgia; by reinforcing the ſquadron 
at Jamaica; and by eluding the payment of the 
68,000]. due to Spain from the South-Sea company, 
on the aſſiento for negroes. The French ambaſſador 
at the Hague declared that the king his maſter was 
obliged by treaties to aſliſt his catholic majeſty by 
ſea and land, in caſe he ſhould be attacked; he dil- 
ſuaded the States-General from eſpouſing the quarrel 
of Great Britain; and they aſſured him they would 
oblerve a ſtrict neutrality, though they could not 
avoid furniſhing his Britanmc majeſty with ſuch ſuc- 


cours as he couid demand by virtue of the treaties ſub- 


fiſting between the two powers. The people of Eng- 
land were inſpired with uncommon alacrity at the ncar 
proſpett of war, for which they had ſo long clamour- 
ed: and the miniſtry, ſeeing it unavoidable, began to 
be earneſt and effectual in their preparations. No- 
thing tended more to exaſperate the nation againſt the 
Spaniards, than the then recent ſtory of Captain Jen- 
kins, maſter of a Scottiſh merchant ſhip. He was 
boarded by the captain of a Spaniſh guarda coſta, 
who treated him in the molt barbarous manner. The 
Spaniards, after having rummaged his veſſel for what 
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they called contraband commodities, without finding 
any thing to juſtify their ſearch, inſulted Jenkins with 
the moſt opprobrious invettives. They tore off o 
of his ears, bidding him carry it to his king, and tell 
him they would ſerve him in the ſame manner ſhould 
an opportunity offer: they tortured him with the molt 
ſhocking cruelty, and threatened him with immediate 
death. This man was examined at the bar of the 
houſe of commons, and being aſked by a member, 
what he thought when he found himſelf in the hands 
of ſuch barbarians? © I recommended my ſoul to 
God, ſaid he, and my caule to my country.” The 
behaviour of this brave ſeaman, the ſight of his ear, 
which was produced, with his account of the indig- 
nities which had been offered to the nation and ſove- 
rcign of Great Pritain, filled the whole houſe with 
indignation. 
ſervice of the Eaſt-India company : he approved 
himſelf worthy of bis good fortune, in a long engage- 
ment with the pirate Angria, during which he behaved 


with extraordinary courage and conduct; and ſaved 


his own ſhip, with three others that were under his 
convoy. 

The events of war were ſtill unfavourable to the 
emperor. He had beſtowed the command of his 
army upon Count Wallis, who aſſembled his forces 
in the neighbourhood of Belgrade ; and advanced to- 
wards Croiſka, where he was attacked by the Turks 
with ſuch impetuoſity and perſeverance, that he was 
obliged to give ground, after a long and obſtinate en- 
gagement, in which he loſt above fix thouſand men. 


The Earl of Crawford, who ſerved as a volunteer in 


the imperial army, ſignalized his courage in an ex- 
traordinary manner on this occaſion, and received 
a dangerous wound, of which he never perfectly re- 


covered. 


Belgrade on the ſide of Servia, and carried on the 
| | operations 


Jenkins was afterwards employed in the 


The Turks were afterwards worſted at 
abouka ; nevertheleſs, their grand army inveſted 
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operations of the ſioge with extraordinary vigour. 
ihe emperor, dreading the loſs of this place, ſeeing 
his finances exhauſted, and his army conliderably di- 


miniſhed, conſented to a negociation for peace, which 


was tranſacted under the mediation of the French 
ambaſſador at the Ottoman Porte. Count Newperg, 
as imperial plenipotentiary, ſigned the preliminaries 
on the 1ſt of September, 1739. They were ratified 
by the emperor, though he pretended to be dillatis— 
fed with the articles; and declared that his miniſter 
had exceeded his powers. By this treaty the houſe of 
Auſtria ceded to the grand fignor, Belgrade, Sabatz, 
Servia, Aultrian Wallacia, the iſle and fortreis of 
Orlova, with the fort of St. Elizabeth : and the con- 
tracting powers agreed that the Danube and the 
Saave ſhould ſerve as boundaries to the two empires. 
The emperor publiſned a circular letter, addreſſed to 
his miniſters at all the courts in Europe, blaming 
Count Wallis for the bad ſuccefs of the laſt campaign, 
and diſowning the negotiations of Count Newperg: 
nay, theſe two officers were actually diſgraced, and 
confined in different caſtles. This, however, was no 


other than a fſacriiice to the reſentment of the czarina, 


who complained that the emperor had concluded a 
ſeparate peace, contrary to his engagements with the 
Ruſſian empire. Her general, Count Munich, had 
obtained a victory over the Turks at Choczim in 
Moldavia, and made himſelf maſter of that place, in 
which he found two hundred pieces of artillery: but 
the country was ſo ruined by the incurſions of: the 
Tartars, that the Muſcovites could not ſubſiſt in it 
during the winter. The czarina, finding herſelf aban— 
doned by the emperor. and unable to cope with the 
whole power of the Ottoman empire, took the firſt 
opportun.ty of putting an end to the war upon ho- 
nourable terms. After a ſhort negociation, the con- 
ferences ended in a treaty, by which ſhe was left in 
poſſeſſion of Aſoph, on condition that its fortification 
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ſhould be demoliſhed; and tne ancient limits were 
re-eſtabliſhed between the two empires. 
A rupture between Great Britain and Spain was 


now become inevitable. The Engliſh ſquadron in 
the Mediterranean had already made prize of two 
rich caracca ſhips. The king had ifſued orders for 
augmenting his land-forces, and t aifing a body of 
marines: and a great number of {nips of war were 
put in commiſſion. Admiral Vernon had been ſent 
to the Weſt-Indies, to aſſume the command of the 
ſquadron in thoſe ſeas; and to annoy the trade and 
ſettlements of the Spaniards. This gentleman had 
rendered himſelf conſiderable in the houſe of com- 
mons, by loudly condemning all the meaſures of the 
miniſtry, and bluntly ſpeaking his fentiments, what- 
ever they were, without reſpett of perſons, and ſome- 
times without any regard to decorum. He was 
counted a good officer, and this boiſterous manner 
ſeemed to enhance his character. As he had once 
commanded a ſquadron in Jamaica, he was perfettly 
well acquainted with thoſe ſeas; and in a debate upon 
the Spaniſh depredations, he chanced to affirm, that 
Porto Bello on the Spaniſh main might be eaſily 
taken: nay, he even undertook to reduce it with fix 


ſhips only. This offer was echoed from the mouths 


of all the members in the oppoſition. Vernon was 
extolled as another Drake or Raleigh: he became the 
idol of a party, and his praiſe reſounded from all cor- 
ners of the kingdom. The miniſter, in order to ap- 
peaſe the clamours of the people on this ſubjett, tent 
him as commander in chief to the Weſt-Indies. He 
was pleaſed with an opportunity to remove ſuch a 
troubleſome cenſor; and, perhaps, he was not with— 
out hope, that Vernon would diſgrace himſelf and 
his party, by failing in the exploit he had undertaken. 
His catholic majeſty having ordered all the Britiſh 
tIhips in his harbours to be ſeized and detained, the 
King of England would keep meaſures with him no 

longer, 
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longer, but denounced war againſt him on the 23d of 


October, 1739. 

It has been well remarked, that in a nation like 
Great Britain, in which arts, arms, and commerce, 
are cultivated, war at certain intervals proves bene- 
ficial to the ſtate; as it turns the current of wealth 
from the induſtrious to the enterpriſing. Thereby all 
orders of men find encouragement in their turns, and 
the nation becomes compoſed of individuals, ſome of 
whom have ſkill to acquire property, whillt others 
have courage to defend it. A long interval had now 
elapſed, ſince the treaty of Utrecht had reſtored peace 
to Europe; the ſhort and unimportant war with Spain, 
and the commotions in the north, very little affected 
the eſſential intereſts of Great Britain, and were in- 
conſiderable interruptions to its tranquillity. Now 
the ſcene changed, the dictatorial haughtineſs of Spain 
and the commercial ſpirit of Britain were incompa- 
tible ; nogotiation was found inadequate to the pur- 


pole of adjuſting differences, which aroſe from the 


jarring intereſts of two powerful kingdoms. In ſuch 
aſes each party confidently boaſts the juſtice of its 
cauſe, and appeals to all the world for a confirmation 
of its aſſertions; but in the diſputes of princes, fleets 
and armies are the beſt civilians, and can alone eſta- 
bliſh or confute the principles laid down in manifel- 
toes and reſcripts. | | 

When the war with Spain broke out, the miniſtry 


was not compoſed of men diſtinguiſhed for ſuch ta- 
Tents as are beſt ſuited to direct the force of a great 


nation. In order to give full efficacy to the opera 
tions of war, it is neceſſary that the plans concerted in 
the cabinet ſhould be dittated by that kind of wiſdom 
which is formed by long experience, and it a Jangour 
prevails in bringing forward ſuch deſigns, the public 
ſervice is not likely to be promoted, however judi- 
clouſly they might originate. Sir Charles Wager, in- 
deed, preſided at the admiralty-board, with great cre- 
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dit to himſelf and benefit to the nation; as bis liſe 
had been paſſed in a continual courſe of ative ſer. 
vices, ſo his advanced years made him now the fitteſt 
man to direct what others ſhould do, and the manner 
in which it ſhould be done; but his authority was 
checked aud controuled by the other great officers of 
ſlate. Sir Robert Walpole and the Duke of Nev. 
caſtle enjoyed all the power which the confidence of 
their ſovereign could impart. 'The firſt was ſhrewd, 
ſagacious, and indefatigable, whillt purſuing his paci- 
fic ſyſtem. No miniſter, before this time, had ever 
fo openly and unitormly ſtruck at the root of all pub. 
lic virtue, by purchaſing from the repreſentatives of 
the people an implicit concurrence in his meaſures, 
His abilities as a financier, and even as a legiſlator, 
muſt be acknowledged to have been diſtinguiſhed, 
but poiterity ought to execrate the memory of that 
man, who, to gratify his inſatiable thirſt of power, 
made corruption conſtitutional in the nation. A mi- 
niſter, who in checking vice and profligacy knows 
how to render them ſubſervient to the purpoles of 
government, delerves commendation, but he that 
makes them the pillars on which his fabric of power 
reſts, is no better than a Machiavel in politics. The 
object of thoſe in power ſhould be to promote good 
morals among the people; if, inſtead of attending to 
that, their influence takes a contrary direction, every 
one who views the tranſactions of the world with a 
philoſophic eye, will not ſcruple to rank ſuch ſtatcl- 


man among the moſt pernicious of the human race, 


The Duke of Newcaſtle was a man of very circum- 


ſcribed abilities, and neither verſed in foreign nor do- 
meſtic politics. His parliamentary intereſt was very 
great, and a zeal for the houle of Hanoyer, as it had 
fed him to render eſſential ſervice to the proteſlant 
ſucceſſion, ſo it had made him a miniſter in natures 
delpite. 

At the time we are now ſpeaking of, ape 1 
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and ſeven ſhips of war were attually in commiſſion ; 
twenty-ſix of which were in the Weſt-Indies; twenty- 
two in the Mediterranean; fifty-five at home, and four 
on various crulles. The co. nplement of men on- 
board this fleet was upwards of twenty-two thouſand. 
For the better ſupply of ſeamen to ſerve in Britith 
ſhips of war, and alſo on-board of merchant {hips 
and privateers, an act of parliament was paſſed, where- 
by free leave was given, during the continuance of 
the war, for veſſels in the merchant's ſervice, to be 
navigated by any number of foreign ſeamen, not ex- 
ceeding three-fourths of the ſhip's company; ard 
ſuch foreign ſeamen ſerving on-board Britiſh ſhips, 
either of war, trade, or privateers, for the ſpace of 
two years, were thereby to be afterwards deemed, in 
all reſpects, natural-born ſubjects, ſubject, however, 
to certain reſtrictions, whereby they were rendered 
incapable of holding places of truſt or honour, civil 
or military, or to have any grant of lands, &c. And 
by this act, the king, his heirs, and ſucceſlors, were 
empowered i in any future war, by proclamation during 
ſuch war, and no longer, to permit the like number 
of foreign ſeamen to ſerve in merchant ſhips or pri- 
vatecrs, as well as in ſhips of war. By another att 
aſſed during the ſame ſeſſion, all ſeamen at the age 
of fiſty-five years or upwards, and all ſuch as have 
not attained the age of eighteen years, and alſo all 
forejgners ſerving in Britiſh ſhips, are exempted 
from being imprclled into his majeſty's ſervice: and 
perſons of any age uſing the ſea, were thereby alla 
exempted from being impreſſed for the firſt two years 
of their being at ſea; as were all ſca-appientices for 
the firlt three years of their apprenticeſhip. 

Deſigns were now formed to annoy the Spaniards 
in their remote poſſeſſions; and as they drew all their 
wealth from thoſe ſources, every blow which might 
be ſtruck there, would be moſt ſenſibly felt by that 
nation, and weaken their ability jor maintaining the 

war. 
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war. For this end two ſquadrons were ordered to be 


got ready; one of which was to be commanded by 


Captain Anſon, of the Centurion, a fixty-gun ſhip, 
the other by Captain Cornwall. The ſquadron under 
Mr. Anſon was to take a regiment of foot on-board, 
with three independent companies, to be commanded 
by Colonel Bland, to ſet fail with all poſſible expedi- 
tion, and not call at any place till they reached Java- 
head, in the Zaſt-Indies, and there ſtay no longer than 
to * in water, and afterwards proceed to Manilla, 
in Leuconia, one of the Philippine iſlands belonging 
to the Spaniards.— Captain Cornwall's ſquadron was 


to be of equal ſtrength with the former, and to paſs 
round Cape Horn, directly into the South-Sea, to 


range along that coaſt, and attempt the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments there, if pratticable. In its return 1t was to 
rendezvous at Manilla, there to join the ſquadron 


under Anſon. Here they were to refreſh their men, 


refit their ſhips, and receive orders. | 

Whilſt thoſe remote parts of the world were deſtined 
to ſuffer the horrors of war, the ſquadron under Ad- 
miral Vernon was to attack the Spaniards on the eaſt. 
ern ſide of the iſthmus of Darien, whilſt Commodore 
Cornwall, on the weſtern ſide, was to endeavour the 
reduction of Panama. Should theſe conjuntt expe- 
ditions prove ſucceſsful, the treaſures of the weſtern 
world would be transferred to new profeſſors; but a 
icheme of ſuch magnitude was not likely to be carried 
into effect by ſuch a miniſtry ; accordingly, after ſome 


months had been employed in fitting out the reſpective 


ſquadrons, the deſign of ſending out Captain Corn- 
wall was totally laid "aſide, and the ſame end was pro- 
poſed to be anſwered by the expedition to be unaer- 
taken by Captain Anſon, But the impediments that 
were thrown in his way of his failing, occafioned fo 


much time to be loſt, that the commander and all who 


ſerved under him ſeemed to be men devoted to de- 


firuction, rather than {as was at firſt imagined) a fa- 


vourcd 
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voured band, deſtined to a ſervice, by which the moſt 
eſſential advantages might be derived to their coun- 
try, and immenſe wealth be obtained by each indivi- 
dual. It was not until the 28th of June, 1940, that 
the Duke of Newcaſtle, principal ſecretary of ſtate, 
delivered to Commodore Anſon his majeſty's inſtruc- 
tions, which were dated the gift of January, 1739. 
Theſe he had no ſooner received, than he repaired to 
Spithead, in order to proceed immediately to ſea ; 
but he found his ſhips ſo badly manned, that another 
month was loſt before he conld be in any meaſure 
ſupplied. An order from the board of admiraliy had 
been ſent to Sir John Norris, directing him to pro- 
vide. the commodore with ſuch ſeamen as he wanted. 
Sir John had failed to the weſtward, and Admiral 
Balchin, who ſucceeded to the command at Spithead, 
ſent only one hundred and ſeventy men inſtead of 
three hundred, and of theſe thitty-two were from the 
hoſpital and ſick quarter, and ninety-eight were ma- 
rines. * 

But the commodore's mortihcation did not end 
here; the regiment of foot and independent compa- 
nies which had been propoſed to embark with him, 
were now countermanded, and all the land-forces that 
were to be allowed were five hundred invalids, to be 
collected from the out penſioners of Chelſea college. 
As theſe out-penſtoners conſiſt of ſoldiers, who, from 
their age, wounds, or other infirmities, are incapable 
of ſervice in marching regiments, Mr. Anſon was 
greatly chagrined at having ſuch a decrepid detach- 
ment allotted him; for he was fully perſuaded that 
the greateſt part of them would periſh long before 
they arrived at the ſcene of action, ſince the delays 
he had already encountered neceſſarily confined his 
paſſage round Cape Horn to the molt rigorous ſeaſon 
of the year. Sir Charles Wager too joined in opi- 
mon with the commodore, that invalids were no ways 
proper for this ſervice, and ſolicited ſtrenuouſly to have 
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them exchanged. But he was told, that perſons wha 


were ſuppoſed to be better judges of ſoldiers than he 
or Mr. Anſon thought them the propereſt men that 
could be employed on this occaſion: and, upon this 
determination, they were ordered on-board the ſqua— 
dron. Inftead of five hundred there came on-board 
no more than two hundred and tifty-nine; for all thoſe 
who had limbs and ſtrength to walk out of Portl- 
mouth deſerted, leaving behind them only ſuch as 
were literally alis, moſt of them being ſixty years 
of age, and ſome of them upwards of ſeventy. In- 
deed, it is difliciit to conccive a more moving ſcene 
than the embarkation of theie unhappy veterans: they 
were themſelves extremely averſe to the ſervice they 
were engaged in, and fully appriſed of all the diſaſters 
they were afterwards expoſed to; the apprehenſions 
of which were ſtrongly marked by the concern that 
appeared in their countenances, which was mixed 


with no ſmall degree of indignation, to be thus hur- 


ried from their Tepoſe into a fatiguing employ, to 
which neither the ſtrength of their bodies nor the vi— 
gour of their minds were any ways proportioned ; 


and where, without ſeeing the face of an enemy, or 


in the leait promoting the ſuccels of the enterprize, 
they would, in all probability, uſeiclsly periſh by lin- 
gering and painful diſeaſes; and this too after they 
had ſpent the activity and ſtrength of their youth in 
their country's ſervice. 

To ſupply the place of the two hundred and forty 
invalids which had delerted, as mentioned above, 
there were ordered on-board two hundred and ten 
marines, detached from different regiments. Theſe 
were raw and undiſcipiined men ; for they were Juſt 
raiſe d, and had ſcarcely any thing more of the ſoldier 
than liek regimcatals, none of them having been fo 


far trained. as to be permitted to fire. The laſt de- 


tachment of thele marines came on-board the Sth of 


Augult, and on tlie 1oth the ſquadron ſailed from 
_ 
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Spithead to St. Helen's, there to wait for a wind to 
roceed on the expedition. And here we ſhall teave 
Mr. Anſon to proſecute his long and perilous voyage, 
intending to give a general outline of it upon his re- 

curn. 

= - expedition under Admiral Vernon is next to 
be ſpoken to. The ſhips he carried out with him to 
the Weſt-Indies were the Louiſa, Captain Water— 
houſe, of ſixty guns and 420 men; Worceſter, Cap- 
tain Mayne, of ſeventy guns and 480 men; Burford, 
Captain Watſon, of ſeventy guns and go men; 
Strafford, Captain Trevor, of ſixty guns and 400 
men; and Norwich, Captain Herbert, of fifty guns 
and 300 men. On ihe 23d of July, 1739, Admiral 
Vernon failed with his fquadron from Spithead; he 
arrived at Antigua on the 2gth of Sepicmber, and on 
the 12th day following at Port Royal, in Jamaica, 
where, on the 28th he was joined by Commodore 
Brown, in the Hampton-court. Being now in ſuffi- 
cient force to attempt ſomething againſt the Spaniik 
ſettlements, means were uſed to gain intelligence 
which of them was moit proper to attack. In the 
beginning of September, Captain Stapleton, in the 
Sheerneſs, had taken Don Pedro Ellſtagaritta, captain 
to the Spaniſh admiral, and who remained a priſoner 
at Jamaica. Him our admiral propoſed to exchange 
for the agents to the South-Sea company, whom the 
Spaniards had impriſoned. This exchange ſerved as 
an excule for ſending in a flag of truce, by means of 
which the condition of the Spaniſh fortreſſes could 
be known. 

Every means being uſed to procure certain intel- 
ligence of the enemy, it was at length known, that 
the galleons were deſtined to aſſemble at Carthagena, 
in order to proceed to Porto Bello, and open the an- 
nual fair at that place, the money having been brought 
from Panama ſome time before. This intelligence 
determined the admiral to make his attack upon 

Vor. V. No. 408. 2 Porto 
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Porto Bello. He therefore procurcd the beſt pilots 


in the land for this expedttion; and the governor 
of Jamaica, fenfible of the great importance of the 
intended ſervice, eſpectaliy in diſtreſfing the enemy, 
gave him what ſupplies of ſoldiers he could ſpare, 
and Captain Newton, an experienced officer, to com- 
mand them. In the mean time three ſhips ſent to 
the coaſt of the Caraccas arrived in port without 
effocting any thing, having bad bad pilots, the ground 
being foul. the weather tempeſtuous, and the Laguira 
ore 0 flrongly fortified, as to render it, with the 
ſmal} force they had with them, impracticable; only 
Captain Ene wles took a {hi ip, on-board of which 


were {eventy-four thouſand pieces of eight, and cloath- 


ing for the _ of St. Auguſtine. 
Every thing being now got ready for failing, the 
admiral left inſtructions for the Windſor, then ON A 
cruiſe, and the Diamond, which was cleaning, to 
follow him with all convenicnt ſpecd, in caſe of his 
meeting with a ſuperior force; he appointed a con- 
voy for the homeward-bound trade, and ſtationed a 
ſhip to windward, in order to protect that coming 
from England. The admiral ſailed on the zth of. 


Nov ende with the tive ſhips which he brought from 


Eng! and, to which the Hampton-court was added. 


On the 20th in the evening, he came within fight of 
Porto Bello, having becn ſo long delayed on his pal- 
lage by contrary winds. There being but little wind 
that evening, though a very great: ſw ell, he anchored 


5 


for the night fix Jeagucs off the ſhore,” being appre- 
henſive of driving to the eaitward of the harbour. 
And here it may be proper, before we enter upon 
the attack, to give ſome account of the place. 

The town Bands on the north fide of the iſthmus 
of Darien, which running from cait to weit, betwixt 
the North and South Seas, joins the two continents 
of North and South America. It is ſeventy miles 
from Panama, which lies on the fouth fide of the 

iſthmus. 


churches, a treaſury, cuſtomhouſe, and an exchange. 
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iſthmus. Porto Bello has a convenient bay about a 
mile deep, with good anchorage and ſhelter for * 
it is near half a mile broad at the mouth of the har 
bour. At the entrance of the north ſide of the bay, 
cloſe by a ſtecp rock, ſtood a ſtrong caſtle called the 
Iron caſtle, mounting ſeventy. eight orcat guns, with 
a battery beneath, parallel with the water, of twenty - 
two guns, the caſtle and fort having a garriſon of 
three hundred men. On the oppoſite fide of the 
bay, about a mile farther up, on an eminence, ſtood 
caltle Gloria, conſiſting of two regular baſtions to- 
wards the ſea, mounting ninety guns, with a curtain 
between of twenty-two guns, beſides a line of eight 
guns pointing to the mouth of the harbour, the whole 
defended by four hundred men. A little above this 
caſtle, near the other end of the town, on a point run- 
ning into the bay, ſtood fort St. Jeronimo, a fort of 
quadrangular redoubt, ſtrongly built, well planted 
with cannon, and properly defended. Under the 


cannon of Gloria caſtle and fort St. [eronimo. all the 


ſhips in the harbour rode at anchor; and this defence, 
with the guns on the Iron caſtle, rendered the entrance 
of the harbour extremely difficult. At the bottom of 
the harbour lies the town of Porto Bello, buiit along 
the ſhore in the ſhape of a half moon; it is long and 
narrow, with two main ſtreets beſides that run acroſs, 

and a ſmall parade in the middle of the town, ſur- 
rounded with pretty good dwellings; the whoje num- 
ber of houſes amounts to about five hundred, two 


S 


The eaſt ſide is low and [wampy, and the ſea at low 


water Jeaves the ſhore within the harbour a great way 


bare from the houſes. The bottom here, being a 


blackiſh filthy mud, is very feud, and occaſions no0xe, 
ious vapours by reaſon of the bent of the climate, 
which lies in the tenth degree of north latitude: Nauen 
alſo it is but thin of inhabitants, except at the time of 
ihe fair, which alone raiſes the reputation of the place, 
2 2 it 
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it being the market through which is an annual circu. 
lation of all the wealth of Peru, and the manuſaQtures 
of Europe. It vas taken by the Buccaneers in 1688, 
but afterwards being re-fortified more ſtrongly, it had 
for ſome time been reckoned impregnable ; ſo that it 
was 1 given out that a ſquadron of ſhips and 
at leaſt eight thouſand men could not take it, when 
the Britiſh ſhips lay rotting, and its ſailors dying away 
at the Baſtimentos : though Admiral Vernon had af. 
ſerted in the houſe of commons, that he would take 
it with „ only ſix ſhips of war.” 

Commodore Brown in the Hampton-court Jed the 
attack with great bravery ; he was well ſupported by 
Captain Herbert in the N orwich, and Captain Mayne 
in the Worceſter. Upwards of four hundred ſhot 
were fired at the Iron fort. The-admiral perceived 
that the Spaniards had quitted ſeveral parts of the 


fort; whereupon he made ſignal for the boats, in 


which were about forty ſailors, with a company of 
marines and their officers, to land with all imaginable 
expedition, whilſt he was coming up to the fort to 
batter it. The admiral, luffing up as near the fort as 
he conveniently could, was ſaluted with a whole vol- 

ley, every ſhot of which almoſt took place ; one beat 
away the ſtern of his barge, another ſhivered a large 
gun on his upper deck, a third went through his fore- 
top maſt, and a fourth paſſing through the awnings, 
within a few inches of the mainmafl, beat down the 
barricado of the quarter-deck not far from where the 
admiral ſtood, killed three men, and wounded five 
more, the Spaniards all this time, vainly imagining 
that they could ſink the whole ſquadron; yet this was 


ſo far from intimidating our failors, that they returned 


the ſalute ſo effectually, that, though the enemy dil- 
charged a few more ſhot, they did us afterwards no 
conſiderable damage: for the fire of the admiral's 
ſmall arms ſcoured the lower batteries of the Spani- 
ards, — them from thence where they could 0 
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moſt execution; and by this means allo our men 
were ſecured in landing ; which, as the Spaniards ak- 
terwards owned, was the principal occaſion of their 


abandoning their lower batteries; the {mall ſhot from 


the ſhips which bad before paſſed them not at all 


reaching, though their cannon had beat down ſome 
of the upper part of the fort, As the boats came 
near the admiral, he called out to them to land di— 
realy under the walls of the fort, ia the front of their 
lowcr batteries, though no breach had been made. 
Yet this happily anſwered expectation; for they all 
Janded fafe except two ſoldiers who were killed by 
ihe ſmall arms from the eaſtle. Upon this ſome ſce- 
men ſcaling the walls, which they chiefly performed 
by one man ſetting himſelf cloſe under an emb raſure, 
whilſt another climbed upon his ſhoulders, they en- 
tered under the mouth cf a great gun, which {truck 
ſuch a general panic into the Spaniards, that the 
officers and men at the lower battery fled farther up 
into the fort, after they had firſt hung out a white flag 
for capitulating, which the admiral anſwered with ano- 
ther; but ſuch was the eagerneſs of his own men, and 
thoſe on-board the Strafford which followed him, that 
it was A good while before he could ſtop them from 
firin 5 
In the mean time the ſeamen who had climbed up 
the walls of the lower battery, having firſt ſtruck the 
colours, afterwards drew up the ſoldiers, upon which 
the Spaniards who had retreated into the caſtle ſurren- 
dered at diſcretion; of theſe only five officers and 
thirty-five men remained out of three hundred, the 
reſt having been killed, wounded, or made their ef- 
cape. After finding all their efforts of reſiſtance 
prove ine ffectual, they ſhut themſelves up in a ſtrong 
lodgement; but, upon our men firing a gun througit 
the door, they ſoon opened it and begged for quarter. 
The ſhips, which had gone in before the admiral, 
fell o far to lecward, chat they were not wichin ſight 
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of the Gloria caſtle; but, the admiral's own ſhip lying 10 
open to it, they kept firing one of their largeſt guns ta 
at him till night, but did Jittle or no execution, and CO 
all the damage he received was, one ſhot which went 
throug' the head of his fore-top-maſt juſt above the EY 
rigging. The admiral, finding that the Spaniards con- aj 
tinued their fire, tried ſome-of his lower tier, which be pc 
ing new guns anſwered to admiration, carrying over th 
Gloria caſtle into the town, none of the ſhot falling th 
mort; one ſhot went through the governor's houlc, th 
_ ſome through ſeveral other houſes, and one ſunk a 
+ | Hoop under the caſtle. . 
| his ſucceſslul beginning was attended ich the loſs w] 
4 | only of three men killed, beſides five more wounded mY 
_ in the admiral's own ſhip, the like number of killed fe 
% | and wounded on- board the Worceſter, and one man a 
ids 5 had both legs ſhot off on-board the Hampton- court: th 
4/54 none were killed or wounded in the reſt of the ſqua- X 
3k dron. 
14 The next morning, being the 22d of November, 
_ the admiral went on-board the Hampton-court, Com- ol 
[ 1 1 modore Brown, in order to call a council of war, and he 
Iv give the neceſſary directions for warping the ſhips up My 
? i 1 in the night to attack Gloria callle, as it would have 
1 been impracticable to attempt it in the day-time. But . 
A in this he was prevented by the enemy's hoiſting a 1 
ih white flag, 2nd ſending a boat with a flag of truce to be 
Aa the admiral, and the conditions ſigned on which they 1 
| defired to capitulate, viz. That the governor would Þ 
| A deliver up all the fortifications, provided they might b 
N be allowed to march out with the honours of war, have | 
. an indemnity for themſelves, the town, and the inha- _ . 
* bitants, and be permitted to keep all the ſhips in the 
” harbour. This laſt article could not by any means 10 
be admitted; the admiral being reſolved to have the a 
ſhips which had done the Engliſh merchants all the 1 


injuries they complained of on Theſe coaſts. Accord- 
ingly he drew up the articles ON which he was willing 
10 
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to capitulate with the Spaniards, and ſent them back 
to the governor, allowing him only a few hours to 
take his reſolution. But, within the time limited, the 
conditions offered were accepted. 

Before night the admiral ſent Captain Newton, who 
commanded the detachment of ſoldiers from Jamaica, 
with about one hundred and twenty ſoldiers, who took 
poſſeſſion of Gloria caſtle and Jeronimo fort, being 


the two remaining forireſſes untaken which defended 


the barbour; the former lying below the town, and 
the other above it. | 

In the harbour were two Spaniſh men of war of 
twenty guns each, together with a now, the crews ot 
which, upon feeing the regular and bold attack made 
on the Iron fort, and deſpairing of being able to de- 
fend themſelves, fell to plundering the town in the 
night of the 21ſt, and committed great outrages on 


the inhabitants. 


From the ſeveral fortreſſes the admiral took on- 
board his ſquadron, forty pieces of braſs cannon, ten 
held-pieces, four mortars, and eighteen patterarocs, all 
of the ſame metal, and rendered unſerviceable above 


eighty iron cannon, by knocking off their trunnions 


and ſpiking them up; he alſo took on-board all their 
ſhot and ammunition, except one hundred and twenty 
two barrels of powder, which he expended in ſpringing 
of mines, by which all the fortifications of the town 
were blown up and entirely demoliſhed, and the har- 
bour left open and defenceleſs. Ten thonfand dollars, 
which had arrived for paying the Spaniſh troops at 
Porto Bello, falling into the admiral's hands, he diſtri— 
buted them among the forces for their encouragement. 
Strict attention was given by the admiral to prevent 
the inhabitants ſuffering in their perſons or effects: 
orders were delivered out to all the captains of the 
iquadron, to ſuffer no boats to go aſhore, but with an 
officer, for whoſe conduct they would be reſponſible. 
As the moſt effectual means of preventing outrages, 
| puniſh- 
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puniſhment was not only denounced againſt offenders, 


but it was declared, that ſuch ſhould be deprived of 


their thare of the ver captures, which were ſecured, 


as a reward for their gallant behaviour. 

On the 27th, the admiral was joined by the Dia- 
mond, Captain Knowles; and on the 29th, by the 
Windſor, Captain Berkley, and the Angleſea, Captain 


Reddiſh. From the papers of Captain 3 this 


account is principally taken. 


The principal engineer in direQing the mines was 


Captain Knowles of the Diamond, alliſted by Captain 
Boſcawen, (who had deſired to ſerve in this expedition 
as a volunicer, his own thip, the Shoreham, being un- 
fit for ſca;) and by Mr. Barnes, purſer of the Wor- 


ceſter, who having been an officer in the army, was. 


very uſeful on this occaſion. Commodore Brown 
had the chief direction of all that was to be done at 
Gloria caſtle and St. Jeronimo fort; and Captain 
Watſon, of the admira]'s own ſhip the Burford, took 
care of the execution of all that was to be done at the 
Iron fort, where the walls of the lower battery, con- 
flting of twenty-two guns, were nine feet thick, and 
of a hard ſtone cemented with fine mortar, that it was 
remarkably difficult to make any impreſſion in it for 
torming a mine. 


On the 6th of December, Captain Stapleton re- 


turned from his cruiſe off Carthagena, having taken 


two veſſels laden with ſtores and proviſions going to 
that place. 

During Admiral Vernon's ſtay at Porto Bello, he 
nt a letter to the preſident of Panama, demanding 
the reles ſement of the factors and ſervants belonging to 
the South-Sea company, who were confined at chat 


place, together with the reſtitution of their own per- 


fonal effects, as well as thoſe of the aforeſaid company. 
In conſequence of this meſſage, the preſident ſent an 
officer with Mr. Humphrys and Dr. Wright, factors, 
and alſo with the ſervants of the company, who were 
delivered to the admiral at Porto Bello, 


Thus 
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Thus the fortifications of that place were demoliſh- 
ed. And, though the admiral was not able to puſh 
his conquelts farther up the country, yet the national 
advantage ariſing from what he had already done was 
very conſiderable, particularly as the traders of Ja- 
maica had now a fair opportunity of opening an ex- 
tenſive commerce with the Spaniards, who were fond 
of clandeſtinely conveying their money from Panama. 
over the iſthmus. | | 

The principal point now remaining was, to diſtreſs 
the galleons in Carthagena, by preventing them from 
receiving any ſupplies of naval ſtores and proviſions, 
which they greatly wanted; the admiral; therefore, on 
the 11th December, ordered Captain Knowles, in the 
Diamond, to accompany the {quadron till their arri— 
val off Carthagena, and then to cruiſe before that 
port, in order to intercept any ſupplies, and obſerve 
the motions of the galleons. 

On the 13th of December, the admiral failed, with 
his ſquadron, from Porto Bello, on his return to [a- 
maica; and having reaſon to conclude, from intelli- 
gence given him by Captain Reddiſh, that the Ferrol 
ſquadron might be, by that time, in thoſe ſeas, on the 
15th the admiral gave orders to all the captains, not 
on any account to hazard loſing company with the 
flag; and that in caſe of ſeparation, the firſt place of 
general rendezvous for twenty-four hours, ſhould be 
under Point Cano; but, not ſceing any thing of the 
admiral in that time, they were to make the heſt of 
their way for che next place of general rendezvous, 


namely, Port Royal. The admiral being off Cartha- 


gena, on the 28th, diſpatched for England Captain 
Renton, in the Spanith ſnow called the Triumph, with 
the news of his ſucceſs at Porto Bello; which was no 
ſooner made public, than bonhres blazed in every 
lireet, and the houſes were illuminated: the lords and 
commons joined in an adarets of congratulation upon 
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this ſucceſs of his majelty's arms. The commons gra- 
tified every wiſh of the crown in voting ſupplies : 
thirty-five thouſand ſeamen were ordered for the ſer. 
vice of the enſuing year, beſides eight-and- -twenty thou- 
ſand land- farces, and hve thouſand marines. They 
voted the ſubſidy to the King of Denmark; and they 
empowered their ſovereign to defray certain extraor- 
dinary expences not ſpecified in the eſtimates. To 
anſwer theſe uncommon grants, they impoſed a land-; 
tax of four ſhillings' in the pound; and enabled his 
majeſty to deduct 120,000]. from the ſinking-fund;, 
in a word, the expence of the war, during the courſe. 
of the enſuing year, amounted to about four millions. 
The ſeſſion was cloſed on the 29th of April, when the, 
King thanked the commons' for the ſupplies they had 
ſo liberally crantod, and recommended union and 
moderation to beth hautes. : 4 
During the greateſt part, of this Winter, the poor 
had been grievouſly-affhtted in conſequence of a ſe. 
vere froſt, which began at Chriſtmas, and continued 
ro the latter end of February. The river Thames 
was covered with ſuch a cruſt of i 1ce, that a multitude 
of people dwelled upon it in tents, and a great num. 
ber of booths were erected for the entertainment of 
the- populace. The navigation was entirely ſtopped: 
the watermen and fiſhermen were diſabled from earn- 
ing a livelihood: the fruits of the earth were deſtroyed 
by the cold, which was ſo extreme, that many perions 
were chilled to death; and this calamity was the 
more deeply felt, as the poor could not afford to 
ſupply themſelves with coals and fuel, which were 
advanced in price in proportion to the ſeverity and 
continuance of the froſt. The lower claſs of la- 
bourers, who worked in the open air, were now de- 
prived of all means of ſubſiſtence: many kinds of 
manufacture were laid aſide, becauſe it was found 
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of provinon role almoſt to a dearth: even water was 
ſold in the ſtreets of London, In this ſeaſon of dil- 
treſs, many wretched families muſt have periſhed by 
cold and hunger, had not thoſe of opulent fortunes 
been inſpired with a remarkable ſpirit of compaſſion 
and humanity. Nothing can more redound to the 
honour of the Engliſh nation, than did thoſe inſtances 
of benevolence and well condutted charity which 
were then exhibited. The liberal hand was not only 
opened to the profeſſed beggar, and the poor that 
owned their diſtreſs; but uncommon pains were taken 
to find out and relieve thoſe more unhappy objetts, 
who from motives of falſe pride, or ingenuous ſhame, 
endeavoured to conceal their miſery. Theſe were 


alliſted almoſt in their own deſpite. The ſolitary ha- 


bitations of the widow, the fatherleſs, and the unfor- 
tunate, were viſited by the beneficent, who felt for 
the woes of their fellow-creatures; and, to ſuch as 
refuſed to receive a portion of the public chatity, the 
neceſſaries of life were privately conveyed, in ſuch a 
manner as could leaſt ſhock the delicacy of their diſ- 


poſitions. 
In the beginning of May, the King of Great Bri- 


tain ſet out for Hanover, after having appointed a re- 


gency, and concerted vigorous mealures for diſtreſſing 
the enemy. In a few days after his departure, the 


| Jpouſals of the Princeſs Mary were celebrated by 


proxy, the Duke of Cumberland repreſenting the 
Prince of Heſſe, and in June the princeſs embarked 
for the continent. This month was likewiſe marked 
by the death of his Pruſhan majeſty, a prince by no 
means remarkable for great or amiable qualities. He 
was ſuceeeded on the throne by Frederic his eldeſt 
lon, the late king of that realm, who ſo eminently diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf as a warrior and legiſlator, In 
Auguſt, the King of Great Britain concluded a treaty 
with the Landgrave of Heſſe, who engaged to furniſh 

ASS - him 
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him with a body of fix thouſand men for four year: 
in conſideration of an annual ſubſidy of two hundred 
and fifty thouſand crowns. 

The force of the Britiſh arms was chiefly directed 
againſt the Weſt-India ſettlements of the Spaniards, 
and the reduction of Porto Bello was conſidered only 
as an earnelt of more deciſive ſucceſs in that quarter 
of the world. Intelligence being received, that a 
ſtrong ſquadron of Spaniſh ſhips of war waited at 
Ferrol for orders to {ail to their American ſettlements, 
Sir John Norris failed with a powerful fleet from 
Spithead, to diſpute their voyage; and the Duke of 
Cumberland ſerved in perſon as a volunteer in this 
expedition: but, after divers fruitleſs efforts, he was, 
by contrary winds, obliged to lie inactive for the great- 
elt part of the ſummer in Torbay ; and, upon advice 
that the French and Spaniſh {quadrons had failed to 
the Weſt-Indies in conjunction, the deſign againſt 
Ferrol was wholly laid aſide. But the hopes of the 
nation centered chiefly in a formidable armament de- 
ſigned. for the northern coaſt of New Spain, and his 
catholic majeſty's other ſettlements on that fide of the 
Atlantic. Commiſſions had been iſſued for railing a 
regiment. of four battalions in the Engliſh colonies of 
North America, that they might be tranſported to 

amaica, and join the forces from England. Thele, 
conſiſting of the marines, and detachments from ſome 
old regiments. were einbarked in October at the Ifle 

of W ig \t, under the command of Lord Cathcart, a 
nobleman of approved honour and great experience 
in the artof war; and they failed under convoy of Sir 
Chaloner Ogle, with a fleet of {even-and-twenty ſhips 
of the line, beſides frigates, fireſhips, bomb. ketches, 
and tenders. They were likcwile {furniſhed with hol- 
pital-ſhips, and ſtore-ſhips, laden with proviſion, am- 
munition, all forts of warlike implements, and every 
kind of convenience. Never was an armament more 
completely equipped; and never had the nation more 
reaſon to hope tor extraordinary ſucceſs. 0 
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On the 20th of October, Charles VI. Emperor of 
Germany, the laſt prince of the houſe of Auſtria, died 
at Vienna, and was ſucceeded in his hereditary domi- 
nions by his eldeſt daughter, the Archducheis Maria 
Thereſa, married to the Grand Duke of Tuſcany. 
Though this princeſs ſucceeded as Queen of Hun- 
gary, by virtue of the pragmatic ſanttion guaranteed 
by all the powers in Europe, her ſucceſſion produced 
ſuch conteſts as kindled a cruel war in the empire. 
The young King of Pruſlia was no ſooner informed 
of the emperor's death, than he entered Sileſia at the 
head of twenty thouſand men; ſeized certain fiefs to 
which his family Jaid chims and publiſhed a mani- 
feſto, declaring that he had no intention to contravene 
the pragmatic ſanction. The Elector of Bavaria re- 
fuſed to acki.pwledge the archducheſs as Queen of 
Hungary and Bohemia ; > alleging, that he” himſelf 
had pretenſions to thoſe countries, as the deſcendant 
of the Emperor Ferdinand I. who was head of the 
German branch of the houſe of Auſtria, Charles 
VI. was ſurvived but a few days by his ally, the 


czarina Anne Iwanowna, who died in the forty-fifth 


year of her age, after having bequeathed her crown to 
Iwan, or John, the infant fon of her niece, the Prin- 
ceſs Anne of Mecklenbourg, who had been married 
to Anthony Ulrick, Duke of Brunſwick Lunenburg 
Bevern. She appointed the Duke of Courland re- 
gent of the empire, and even guardian of the young 
czar, though his own parents were alive: but this diſ- 
polition was not long maintained. 

Admiral Vernon did not remain long inactive after 


his return to Jamaica from his expedition againſt 


Porto Bello. He had been joined by the Greenwich 
man of war, with fireſhips, bomb, veſſels, and ſtore- 
ſnips. The Burford, on-board of which the admiral 
had hoiſted his flag at the taking of Porto Bello, hav. 
ing run upon a rock off Point Canoa, was found fo 
leaky when ſhe came into Port Royal, that ſhe was 

obliged 
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obliged to be carecned before ſhe could again put ts 
ſea; the admiral therefore hoiſted his flag on-board 


the Strafford, and proceeded to ſea the latter end of 


February, having with him the Strafford, Princeſs 
JLouiſa, Windior, Greenwich, and Norwieh. The 
Burford was ordered to follow as ſoon as ſhe could 
be got ready, as was alſo the Torrington. The ad- 
miral's defign was to make an attack upon Carthagena, 
This place 1s rendered important by its harbour, 
which 1s one of the beſt that is known. It 1s two 
leagues in extent, and has a deep and excellent bot- 
tom. There the waters are leſs agitated than on the 
calmeſt rivers. At the time we are ſpeaking of, there 
was no paſlage into this harbour but by the canal of 
Bocca Chica, which was ſo narrow, that only one 


veffel could paſs without being expoſed to the croſs 


batteries of forts erected on both ſides. 

The admiral proceeded on his way with a favour- 
able wind, and on the 1ſt of March he got fight of the 
high land of St. Martha, on the Spaniſh main, and at- 
ter ordering Captain Windham, in the Greenwich, to 
ply up in the night and lie to windward of the port, for 
intercepting whatever might be going in there, the 
admiral bore away with an eaſy ſail for Carthagena. 

On the gd at noon he was joined by the Falmouth, 
Captain Douglas, and that evening he anchored before 
the town with his ſquadron, in nine fathom water, in 
the open bay called Playa Grande; and on the 6th 
he ordered in all the bomb- ketches, with the ſmall 
ſhips and tenders for covering and aſſiſting them, and 
continued bombarding till nine in the morning. The 
ſquadron received no damage from the town; but our 
ſhells ſell there with pretty good ſuceels, particularly 
into the principal church, the Jeſuit's college, and the 


cuſtom houle, demoliſhing ſeveral houſes between 


them; and a ſhell which fell upon the ſouth baſtion 


Hlenced a battery of ten guns there for a long time. 


The inhabhants were all this time in the utmoſt con- 
ſternation; 
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ſternation; but our ſquadron was too incouſiderable 
to attempt any thing further ; and accordingly the 
admiral, after giving orders to the ſeveral captains, 
that in caſe of ſeparation, after leaving their preſent 
ſtation off Carthagena, they ſhould make the belt of 
their way to the next general rendezvous, either 1m 
the harbour of Porto Bello, or off the mouth of the 
river Chagre in the bay, to the eaſtward of it, weighed 
on the gth, and made fail, with his ſquadron. 

After making the ſignal for the line of battle, he 
coaſted along the ſhore towards Bocca Chica, ob- 
ſerving at that time the particulars for regulating any 
future deſcent that might be intended againſt Cartha- 
gena, while the Spaniards fired at him from the three 
{mall caſtles without Bocca Chica, though none of 
their ſhot reached him. 

The admiral having received intelligence, that Don 
Joſeph de Herrera in the Vizara, a Spaniſh man of 
war, had received orders from Don Blas de Leſo, go- 
vernor of Carthagena, to come and join him at that 

place, together with the St. Juan, another Spaniſh 
man of war, and a ſnow ; he on the gth ordered Cap- 
tain Berkley in the Windſor, with the Greenwich, 

Captain Wyndham, to cruile off the port of Cartha- 
gena for twenty days, to intercept, take, or deſtroy, the 
ſaid men of war, but more eſpecially to watch the mo- 
tions of the galleons. After this the admiral made 
ſail for Porto Bello, in order to repair the damage 
which the ſmall craft had received in the late expedi- 
tion. 5 | 5 

On the igth, being joined by Captain Knovles in 
the Diamond, the admiral ordered nim to go on-board 
the Succeſs fireſhip, and, accompanied with the brig 
tender, to get off the mouth of the Chagre, and there 
make all proper obſervations, how the fort at the 
mouth of that river might be attacked, whether by bom- 
bardment or cannonading ; and particularly to inform 
himſelf of the ſoundings and depth of water there- 
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abouts, to be certain how near any of the ſhips could 
approach, and to obſerve what convenient landing 
places might be near, and return to the admiral as ſoon 
as he could, who would be making an eaſy fail aſter 
him, and lie off the ſaid river till he ſhouid receive 
information on which he was to torm his future plan 
of operations. 

Next day the admiral anchored with his ſquadron 
in Porto Bello harbour, and on the 18th detached the 
Eicanor with another ſloop to cruiſe off the mouth of 


the Chagre for ſeven days, or till the ſquadron ſhould 


appear off that river, in order to prevent the Spaniſh 


privatcer ſloops from putting to ſca from thence, and 
to intercept any thing that might be coming thither, 
The Straftord and Norwich, with all the ſmall veſſels, 
being watered, the admiral got out to ſea on the 22d, 
being. the better enabled to undertake the expedition, 
as, during his {tay at Porto Bello, he had got an exact 
draught of all the coaſt from Porto Bello to Chagre, 
and of the mouth of that river, and the ſhoal before 


it, from Lowther the pirate, who, by this piece of ſer— 


vice to his country, took the opportunity of obtaining 
his pardon, and feturning to England: he at the ſame 


time bad left orders with the Louiſa and Falmouth to 
haſten their watering, and chen follow bim. But, an 
accident in the admiral's fore-top-fail yard retarding 
his progreſs, he ordered Captain Herbert, in the Nor- 


wich, to make all the {ail he could, and enter the har- 


ür of Chagre before him, with the bomb-ketches, 
and all the fircihips and tenders under his command, 
with Captain Knowles as engineer; to place the d- 
floops in order for playing on the cattle of St. Lo- 
renzo, at the mouth of the river, and to cover them 
with his own and the other ſhips then there. 

The ſame day, by three in the afternoon, Captain 
Knowles got to anchor, and began bombarding and 
eannonading that evening. By ten at night the admi- 
ral got allo to an anchor with his own hip the Straf- 


bord, 
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ford, as did the Falmouth and Princeſs Louiſa, which 
followed him the ſame night. They continued bom— 
barding, and three ſhips kept firing leiſurely the guns 


of their lower tier till Monday the 24th, when the 


Spaniards hung out a flag of truce from the fort, which 
the admiral anſwered from his own ſhip. Then, 
ſtopping any farther execution as ſoon as poſſible, he 
{ent Captain Knowles aſhore, who ſoon returned with 
Don Juan Carlos Gutierer de Ranettas, governor of 
the fort, to whom the admiral granted a capitulation, 
the ſubſtance of which was, that, upon his Britannic 
majeſty s troops being put into immediate poſſeſſion 
of fort St. Lorenzo, the guarda-coſla ſloops, and the 
King of Spain's cuſtom-houſe, being alſo delivered 
up, the governor, with his garriſon, might march 
where they pleaſed, and the town of Chagre be pre- 
{erved in all their immunities. 

The capitulation being thus ſettled and agreed to, 
the admiral ſent the governor aſhore with Captain 


Knowles, appointing the latter governor of the caſtie 


for his Britannic majeſty, and a garriſon with him of 
ave lieutenants and one hundred and twenty men, 
with all the boats of the fleet to land them : by three 
o'clock that afternoon, Captain Knowles entered the 


fort with his garriſon. The ſame evening, Knowles 


placed a guard upon the cuſtom-houſe, lying on the 
oppolite ſide of the river Chagre; and the admiral 
came on-ſhore himſelf by day-break next morning, to 
give the neceſſary orders; when, finding the cuſtom- 
houſe full of goods for loading the galleons, ſuch as 
guayaquil cacao, jeſuits bark, and Spaniſh wool, he 
gave immediate orders for their being ſhipped off. 
The number of ſerons and bags of goods amounted to 
forty-three hundred. The two guarda-coſta ſloops in 
the river, being all that were left in thoſe parts, were 
ſunk juſt above the cuſtom-houſe, after their decks 
were firſt broken up, and otherwiſe rendered uſeleſs. 
The cuſtom-houſe, being entirely cleared by Friday 
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the 28th, was filled with combuſtible matter and ſet 


on fire that evening, which burnt with great fiercenels 
all that night. On the 29th in the morning, eleven 
braſs cannon, and as many patteraroes of the ſame 
metal, together with the Engliſh garriſon, being em- 
barked, mines were ſprung under the lower baſtion 
which entirely demoliſhed it; then two more were 
ſprung to blow up fome of the upper parts of the 
works; and afterwards all the inner buildings of the 


caſtle were ſet on fire and kept burning all the night 


of the 2gth. On the goth, Vernon put to ſea with 
his ſquadron; and on the 1ſt of April, in the even- 
ing, he got to the mouth of the harbour of Porto Bello, 
where he was joined by the Windſor and Greenwich, 
juſt arrived from their cruiſe off Carthagena : and on 
the 2d he was alſo joined by the Burford. Admiral 
Vernon with the chief of his ſquadron ſoon after re- 
turned to Jamaica, and on the gd of May he arrived 
ſafe at Port Royal. 

In the town and fort of Chagre were found two 
thouſand eight hundred and ninety-two ſerons, two 
butts, and five hogſheads, of cocoa; one thouſand two 
hundred and forty ſerons, four butts, four hogſheads, 
and twelve puncheons, of jeſuit's bark, and three hun- 
dred and twenty-ſeven bales of Viconia wool ; the 
whole valued at 70,000). belides plate and other effects 
to a conſiderable amount; ſo that the officers and 
ſeamen were bandſomely rewarded for reducing the 
caitle. About the beginning of June, Admiral Ver- 
non received advice by a packet, ſent expreſs to him 
from Lord Tyrawley, the Britiſh miniſter at Liſbon, 
that the Spaniſh ſquadron was ſailed from Cadiz, and 
ſuppoſed to be deſigned for the Weſt-Indies ; where- 
upon the admiral ſaiied out immediately with his ſqua- 
dron upon a cruiſe to the windward, hoping to have 
the good fortune to meet with them in their paſſage; 
but after cruiſing for ſome days, and receiving no in- 
formation concerning them, he returned to > Jamaica. 
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The abatement of this commander's.zeal firſt appeared 
in the ſhortneſs of this cruiſe, 

Admiral Vernon now became the idol of the peo- 
ple, being looked upon as another Drake or Ruſſel in 
England, a {ſecond Raleigh or Blake in America, and 
a high veneration was paid to his name among all 
ranks and conditions of men in the Britiſh dominions. 
His majeſty was ſo fully perſuaded of the admiral's 
zeal for his ſervice, and his good conduct in taking 
ſuch meaſures as would moſt effectually conduce 
thereto, that he left it entirely to his diſcretion to att 
againſt the Spaniards in ſuch manner and in ſuch 
places as ſhould appear to him belt for anſwering the 


ends propoſed by his majeſty's former orders. His 


majeſty alſo gave particular commands to the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, to aſſure the admiral of his entire ap- 
probation of his condutt in the late expedition, and 
the humanity with which he treated the inhabitants 
after the reduction of Porto Bello. 

The Princeſſa, a Spaniſh man of war, having ſixty- 
eight guns and fix hundred men, happened to fall in 
with the Lenox, on-board of which was Commodore 
Maine, the Kent, Captain Durell, and the Orford, 
Lord Auguſtus Fitzroy. The Spaniſh ſhip was high 
built, and thereby poſſeſſed the advantage of being 
able to fire her lower tier of guns in bad weather. She 
was larger than our firſt-rates, her guns of an uncom- 
mon ſize, and moſt of them braſs. She was eſteemed _ 
one of the fineſt veſſels in the navy of Spain. The 
action began about eleven in the morning, and was 
maintained with great firmneſs, though with a cool 
and deliberate valour, until a quarter after five in the 


afternoon, when the Spaniſh captain ſtruck to Lord 


Auguſtus Fitzroy. When ſhe was brought into Portſ- 
mouth, her ſtrength, and the appearance of the ſlaugh- 
ter which had been made among her crew, teſtified the 
obſtinacy bf the combat. Captain Durell had one of 
his hands ſhot away in the aftion, She was taken off 
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The king having returned to England from his 
German dominions, the ſeſſion of parliament was 
opened in November, 1740. His majeſty aſſured 
them, on this occaſion, that he was determined to pro- 
ſecute the war vigorouſly, even though France ſhould 
eſpouſe the cauſe of Spain, as her late conduct ſeemed 
to favour this ſuppoſition. He took notice of the 
emperor's death, as an event which in all likelihood 
would open a new ſcene of affairs in Europe: he 
therefore recommended to their conſideration the 
neceſſary ſupplies for putting the nation in ſuch a 
poſture that it thould have nothing to fear from any 
emergency. 

A very hot conteſt aroſe from a bill which the mi- 
niſtry brought in under the ſpecious title of, A bill 
for the encouragement and increaſe of ſeamen, and 
for the better and ſpeedier manning his majeſty's 
fleet. This was a revival of an oppreſſive ſcheme 
which had been rejected in the former ſeſſion; a 
ſcheme by which the jultices of the peace were em- 
powered to iſſue warrants to conſtables and headbo- 
Toughs, to ſearch by day or night for ſuch ſea-faring 
men as ſhould conceal themſelves within their re- 
ſpective juriſdittions. Thele ſearchers were veſted 
with authority to force open doors, in caſe of reſiſt- 
ance; and encouraged to this violence by a reward for 
every ſeaman they ſhould diſcover; while the un- 
happy wretches ſo diſcovered were dragged into the 
ſervice, and their names entered in a regiſter to be 
'Kept at the navy or the admiralty-office. Such a plan 
of tyranny did not paſs uncenſured. Every excep- 
'tionable clauſe produced a warm debate, in which Sir 
8 Barnard, Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Sandys, Lord Gage, 
Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Lyttelton, ſignalized themſelves 
nobly in defending the liberties of their fellow ſubjetis. 
Mr. Pitt having expreſſed a laudable indignation at 
ſuch a large ſtride towards deſpotic power, in juſtifica- 
tion of which nothing could be urged but the plea of 
necellity, 
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neceſſity, Mr. H. Walpole thought proper to attack 


him with ſome perſonal ſarcaſms. He reflected upon * 


his youth ; and obſerved that the diſcovery of truth 
was very little promoted by pompous diction and 
theatrical emotion. Theſe inſinuations expoſed him 
to a ſevere reply: Mr. Pitt, ſtanding up again, ſaid, 


He would not undertake to determine whether youth 


could be juſtly imputed to any man as a reproach ; 


but he affirmed, that the wretch, who after having ſeen 


the conſequences of repeated errors, continues {till 
to blunder, and whoſe age has only added obſtinacy 
to ſtupidity, is ſurely the object of either abhorrence 


or contempt, and delerves not that his grey head 


ſhould ſecure him from inſults: much more 1s he to 
be abhorred, who, as he has advanced in age, has re- 
ceded from virtue, and becomes more wicked with 
leſs temptation; who proſtitutes himſelf for money 
which he cannot enjoy; and ſpends the remains of his 
life in the ruin of his country.” — Petitions were pre- 
ſented from the city of London, and county of Glou- 
celter, againſt the bill, as detrimental to the trade and 


navigation of the kingdom, by diſcouraging rather 


than encouraging ſailors, and deſtruttive to the liber- 
ties of the ſubjetts: but they were both rejected as 
inſults upon the houſe of commons. After very long 
debates, maintained on both ſides with extraordinary 
ardour and emotion, the ſevere clauſes were dropped, 
and the bill paſſed with amendments. Wh 

But the moſt remarkable incident of this ſeſſion 
was an open and perſonal attack upon the miniſter, 
who was become extremely unpopular all over the 


kingdom. The people were now, more than ever, 


ſenſible of the grievous taxes under which they groan- 


ed; and ſaw their burthens daily increaſing. No 
effectual attempt had as yet been made to annoy the 


enemy. Expenſive ſquadrons had been equipped; 


had made excurſions, and returned without ſtriking a 


blow. The Spaniſh fleet had ſailed firſt from Cadiz, 


and 
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and then from Ferrol, without any interruption from 
Admiral Haddock, who commanded the Britiſh ſqua- 
dron in the Mediterranean, and who was ſuppoſed to 
be reſtricted by the inſtructions he had received from 
the miniſtry, though in fact his want of ſucceſs was 
owing to accident. Admiral Vernon had written from 
the Weſt-Indies to his private friends, that he was 
neglected, and in danger of being ſacrificed. Not- 
withſtanding the numerous navy which the nation 
maintained, the Spaniſh privateers made prize of the 
Britiſh merchant ſhips with impunity. In violation of 
treaties, and in contempt of that intimate connection 
which had been ſo long cultivated between the French 
and Engliſh miniſtry, the King of France had ordered 
the harbour and fortifications of Dunkirk to be re- 
paired: his fleet had failed to the Weſt-Indies, in 
conjunction with that of Spain; and the merchants of 
England began to tremble for Jamaica: finally, com- 
merce was in a manner ſuſpended, by the practice of 
preſſing ſailors into the ſervice, and by the embargo 


which had been laid upon ſhips, in all the ports of 


Great Britain and Ireland. Theſe cauſes of popular 
diſcontent, added to other complaints which had been 
ſo long repeated againſt the miniſter, exaggerated and 
inculcated by his enemies with unwearied induſtry, at 
length produced a motion for an addreſs to the king, 


that he would be pleaſed to remove Sir Robert Wal- 


pole from his preſence and councils for ever. Mr. 


Pelham undertook to defend or excuſe all the mea- 
fures which others had condemned: and acquitted 
himfelf as a warm friend and unſhaken adherent. 
Againſt this champion Sir John Barnard entered the 
liſts, and was ſuſtained by Mr. Pulteney, who, with 
equal ſpirit and preciſion, pointed out and expoſed all 
the material errors and mal-prattices of the adminit- 
tration. Sir Robert Walpole ſpoke with great tem- 
per and deliberation in behalf of himſelf, With re- 


ipett to the article of bribery and corruption, he ＋ 
| | 44 11 
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ce if any one inſtance had been mentioned; if it had 
been ſhewn that he ever offered a reward to any mem- 
ber of either houle, or ever threatened to deprive any 
member of his office or employment, in order to in- 
fluence his voting in parliament ; there might have 
been ſome ground for his charge: but when it was 
ſo generally laid, he did not know what he could fay 
to it, unleſs to deny it as generally and as poſitively 
as it had been aſſerted.” —Such a declaration as this, 
in the hearing of ſo many perſons, who not only knew, 
but ſubſiſted by his wages of corruption, was a ſtrong 
proof of the miniſter's being dead to all ſenſe of 
ſhame, and all regard to veracity. The debate was 
protratted by the court members till three o'clock in 
the morning, when, about ſixty of the oppoſite party 
having retired, the, motion was rejected by a conſi- 
derable majority. | | 

The commons voted forty thouſand ſeamen for the 
ſervice of the enſuing year, and about thirty thouſand 
men for the eſtabliſhment of land-forces. They pro- 
vided for the ſubſidies granted to the King of Den- 
mark and the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel; and took 
every ſtep which was ſuggeſted for the eaſe and the 
convenience of the government. 

On the 18th of March, 1741, an addreſs was pre- 


ſented to his majeſty by both houſes of parliament, 


congratulating him on Admiral Vernon's ſucceſs, by 
entering the port and taking the town of Porto Bello, 
and demoliſhing all the forts and caſtles belonging 
thereto, © with {ix ſhips of war only ;” and repreſent- 


ing, chat it could not fail of giving the utmoſt joy to 


all his majeſty's ſubjetts, ſince it afforded the moſt rea- 
ſonable hopes that it might highly contribute to the 
obtaining real and effectual ſecurity of thoſe juſt rights 
of navigation and commerce belonging to his ma- 
jeſty's ſabjeas, for the preſervation of which his ma- 
jeſty had entered into that neceſſary war. An addreſs 
was alſo preſented to his majeſty by the city of Ly 

on 
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don on the ſame occaſion. The parliament voted, 


that the thanks of both houſes. ſhould be tranſmitted 
to the admiral for his eminent ſervices. And the citi- 
zens of London, as a farther mark of diſtinQtion, voted 
him the freedom of the city, to be preſented to him in 
a gold box. | | 
In the beginning of April, the king, repairing to the 
houſe of peers, paſſed ſome acts that were ready for 
the royal aſſent. Then, in his ſpeech to both houſes, 
he gave them to underſtand, that the Queen of Hun- 
gary had made a requiſition of the twelve thouſand 
men ſtipulated by the treaty ; and that he had ordered 
the ſubſidy-troops of Denmark and Heſſe Caſſel to 
be in readineſs to march to her aſſiſtance. He ob- 
ſerved, that in this complicated and uncertain ſtate of 
affairs, many incidents might ariſe, and render it ne- 
ceſſary for him to incur extraordinary expences for 
maintaining the pragmatic ſanction, at a time when he 
could not poſſibly have recourſe to the advice and 
aſſiſtance of his parliament. He, therefore, demand- 
ed of the commons ſuch a ſupply as might be requi- 
fite for theſe ends; and promiſed to manage it with 
all poffible frugality. The lower houſe, in their ad- 
dreſs, approved of all his meaſures; and reſolved, 
that 3oo, oool. ſhould be granted to his majeſty, to 
enable him effectually to ſupport the Queen of Hun- 
gary. Towards the expence of this year, a million 
was deducted from the ſinking-fund: and the land- 
tax continued at four ſhillings in the pound. The 
preparations for this war had already coſt five mil- 
Jions. The ſeſſion was cloſed on the 25th day of 
April, when the king took his leave of this parliament, 
with warm expreſſions of tenderneſs and ſatisfaction. 
Henry Bromley, Stephen Fox, and John Howe, 
three members of the lower houſe, who had ſignalized 
- themſelves in defence of the miniſter, were now en- 
nobled, and created Barons of Montford, Ilcheſter, 


and Chedworth. A camp was formed near Col- 
cheſter; 


of Lo 


Jamai 
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cheſter; and the king, having appointed a regency, 
ſet out in May for his German dominions. 

It will now be neceſſary to follow Sir Chaloner 
Ogle, with his fleet, to the Weſt-Indies, Soon after 
he had cleared the channel, he was overtaken by a 
tempeſt, which diſperſed his fleet ; and as he had the 
outward-bound merchantmen under his convoy, the 
whole amounted to one hundred and ſeventy fall : 
but this diſaſter did not prevent him from proſecuting 
his voyage without putting into port. The 19th of 
December he arrived at the neutral Carribbean iſland 
of Dominica, where Lord Cathcart died of a dyſen- 
tery the day after their arrival. His lordſhip had 
been indefatigable to procure every poſſible informa- 
tion reſpecting the ſituation and ſtrength of the enemy 
in the Weſt-Indies, and was a man every way quali- 
fied to command on the ſervice upon which he was 
ſent, His courage was unqueſtionable, and this qua- 
lity was properly tempered with prudent caution: he 
was greatly beloved both by the officers and the ſol- 
diers for his humanity, generolity, and affability; his 
death was therefore prophetically deemed a lols to his 
country, eſpecially as it was followed by the death of 
General Spotſwood in Virginia, whoſe experience in 


military affairs would have contributed much to the 


ſucceſs of our deſigns in the Weſt-Indies. The loſs 
of Lord Cathcart was yet more ſeverely felt, as the 
command of the land-forces devolved upon General 
Wentworth, whoſe chief merit conſiſted in being in 
tavour with thoſe in power. | 

On the 27th of December, Admiral Ogle arrived 
at St. Chriſtopher's, the place of rendezvous appointed 
tor the fleet: here he found many of the tranſports 
and men of war that had been ſeparated during the 
ſtorm ; the next day he ſailed with his whole force for 
Jamaica. In ſailing along the iſland of St. Domingo, 
jour large ſhips were diſcovered under ſail; the ad- 
miral hereupon detached an equal number from his 

Vor. V. No. 109. C c ſquadron 
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ſquadron to give them chace, whilſt he kept on 1 
courſe. Lord Auguſtus Fitzroy, in the Orford, hay. 
ing the command of this detachment, threw out ſig- 
nals for the ſhips which he was following to bring to, 
which they refuſing to comply with, he ſaluted them 
with a broadſide, which was returned, and a ſharp 
action followed, which was maintained during the 
night. In the morning the ſtrange ſhips hoiſted their 
colours, and appeared to be part of the French ſqua- 
dron which had failed from Europe under the com. 
mand of the Marquis d'A1tin, with orders to afliſt the 
Spaniſh admiral de Torres, in attacking and diſtreſling 
the Engliſh ſhips and colomes. As war had not _ 
been declared between France and England, no ſooner 
was the French flag diſplayed, than hoſtilities ceaſed; 
the Engliſh and French commanders behaved with 
great politencl; to cach other, mutually exchanged 
apologies for their miſtake, and parted as friends, after 
many men had been killed on each ide. 
In the mean time Sir Chaloner Ogle arrived at 
amaica, where he joined Vice-admiral Vernon, who 
now found himſelf at the head of the moſt formidable 
fleet and army that ever viſited thoſe ſeas, with full 
power to act at diſcretion. The conjoined ſquadrons 
confiſted of twenty-nine ſhips of the line, with almoſt 
an equal number of frigates, fireſhips, and bomb- 
ketches, well manned, and plentifully ſupplied with 
ail kinds of proviſions, ſtores, and neceſſaries. The 
number of ſeamen amounted to fifteen thouſand: that 
of the land- forces, including the American regiment 
of four battalions, and a body of negroes enlilted at 
Jamaica, did not fall ſhort of twelve thouſand. Had 
this armament been ready to att in the proper ſeafon 
of the year, under the condutt of wile experienced 
officers, united in counſels and ſteadily attached to 
the intereſt and honour of their country, the Havan- 
nah, and whole iſland of Cuba, might have been eahily 


ned: the whole treaſure of the Spaniſh Welt- 
Indies 
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Indies would have been intercepted ; and Spain muſt 
have been humbled into the moſt abject ſubmithon. 
But ſeveral unfavourable circumſtances concurred to 
fruſtrate the hopes of the public. The miniſtry had 
detained Sir Chaloner Ogle at Spithead without any 
vilible cauſe, until the ſeaſon for action was almoſt 
exhauſted: for, on the continent of New Spain, the 
eriodical rains begin about the end of April; and 
this change in the atmoſphere is attended with epide- 
mical diſtempers, which render the climate extremely 
unhealthy : beſides, the rain is fo exceſſive, that for 

the ſpace of two months no army can keep the field. 
Sir Chaloner Ogle arrived at Jamaica on the gith 
of January; and Admiral Vernon did not fail on his 
intended expedition till towards the end of the month. 
Inſtead of directing his courſe to the Havannah, which 
lay to leeward, and might have been reached in three 
days, he reſoived to beat up againit the wind to H iſpa- 
niola, in order to obſerve the motion of the French 
ſquadron, commanded by the Marquis d'Antin. The 
15th of February had elapſed before he received cer- 
tain information that the French admiral had failed 
for Europe, in great diſtreſs, for want of men and pro- 
viſions, which he could not procure in the Weſt— 
Indies. Vernon, thus diſappointed, called a council 
of war, in which it was determined to proceed for 
Carthagena, and make a vigorous attack upon that 

place both by ſea and land. | 

On the 4th of March, in the evening, the whole 
fleet anchored in Playa Grande, to the windward of 
Carthagena, lying between that and Point Canoa ; 
and in order to harrals the Spaniards, Vernon ordered 
his ſmall frigates and fireſhips to get in ſhore, and lie 
in a line, as if he intended a deſcent to windward of 
the town: this obliged the Spaniſh governor to divide 
his force, by ordering a detachment that way, which 
threw up entrenchments for their ſecurity. Although 
Admiral de Torres had already ſailed with the Spa- 
C0 2 nh 
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niſh fleet to the Havannah, yet Carthagena was t 
ſtrongly fortified, and the garriſon ſtrengthened by F 
reinforcements from the crews of ſome Jarge ſhips t 


which lay in the harbour, commanded by Don Blas 
de Lelo, an officer of experience and reputation. 
Though the ſea waſhes the walls of Carthagena, the 
town is inacceſſible on that fide by reaſon of the ſurf, 
the water ſhoaling near a league off: ſo that it can 
only be approached by the lake which forms the har. 
bour, and is bounded by rocks: beſides, the ſea is 
very {ſeldom ſmooth, fo that landing is at all times 
very difficult. The only entrance into the harbour is 
near a league to the weſt of the city, between two 
narrow peninſulas, one called the Tierra Bomba, 
which 1s neareſt the city, and the other called the Bar. 
radera. This paſſage, called Bocca Chica, or the 
Little Mouth, was defended on the Tierra Bomba 
by the caſtle St. Louis, a regular ſquare, with four 
baſtions, mounted with eighty-two guns and three 
mortars; but the glacis and counterſcarp had not 
been finiſned. To this were added the fort of St. 
Philip, mounted with ſeven guns; the fort of St. Jago, 
with fifteen guns; and a ſmall fort of four guns, called 
Battery de Chamba, which ſerved as redoubts to the 
caſtle of Bocca Chica. On the other ſide of the 
mouth of the harbour was a faſcine battery of fifteen 
guns, called the Barradera; and, in a ſmall bay on 
the back of that, another battery of four guns; and 
facing the entrance of the harbour, on a ſmall {lat 
iſland, ſtood fort St. Joſeph, of twenty-one guns. 
From this ſort to Bocca Chica caſtle, a hoom and 
cables were fixed acrels, faſtened with three large an- 
chors at each end; and juſt within the boom four 
men of war were moored in a line, on-board one of 
which was the Spaniſh admiral. Theſe ſpread ſo far 
over the extent of the mouth of the harbour, that no 
ſhip could paſs ahead or aſtern of them. Beyond this 
pailage lies the great lake, or harbour of Carthagena, 
| | WA 
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two leagues and a half in extent from north to ſouth, 

and land-locked on all fides; about midway to the 
town it grows narrower, and within about a league of 
the town, two points of land jut out from the ſmaller 

harbour; near the northermoſt of theſe was the ſtrong 
fortreſs of Caſtille Grande, about eight miles up the 
harbour, being a regular ſquare with four baſtions, 
defended to the land by a wet ditch and glacis proper, 
and one face towards the ſea with a raveline, and dou- 
ble line of guns. The number of guns in the fort 


was fifty-nine, though it had room to mount ſixty-onc. 


Oppoſite to this caſtle was a horſe-ſhoe battery of 
twelve guns, called Mancinilla. In the middle, be- 
tweeen theſe two forts, is a large ſhoal, with not above 
two or three feet water. In each of theſe were {hips 
ſunk to prevent the Britiſh fleet from getting in. Near 
three miles further up the harbour, on two flat ſandy 
keys, or iſlands, ſtands Carthagena, and Himani, its 


ſuburbs, both irregular figures, but well fortified to the 
land with Jakes, and moraſſes running round them. 
The city, which is in latitude 10. 26. N. was defended 


with one hundred and ſixty guns, and the ſuburbs with 
one hundred and forty, and the water at the head of 
the ſhoal is ſo far off, that ſhips cannot approach near 
enough to do any material execution. South of the 


city, about a quarter of a mile from Himani gate, on 


an eminence about fifty or ſixty feet high, ſtands the 
caſtle of St. Lazaro, being a ſquare of about fifty feet, 
with three demy baſtions, and two guns in each face, 
one in each flank, and three in each curtain; it over- 
looks all the town, although there is a brow of a hill 


about four hundred yards from it, which overlooks, 
and entirely commands it. 


The importance of this place to the Spaniards had 
induced them to beſtow ſuch extraordinary attention 
in ſecuring it from the attack of an enemy. The 
wealth which centred in this city had, indeed, expoſed 
it to repeated aſſaults; in 1544, the American bucca- 

neers 
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neers made a ſucceſsſul attack upon it, and enriched 


themſelves with its ſpoil. In 1585 it was taken, and 


almoſt deſtroyed, by Sir Francis Drake, that ſcourge 
of the new Spaniſh ſettlements, M. de Pointis came 
before it in 1697, with a ſquadron of privateers, un- 
der the protection of the French king; and after 
obliging the fort of Bocca Chica to ſurrender, where- 
by the entrance of the bay was laid open, he landed 
his men, and beſieged fort Lazaro, the taking of which 
was followed by tne ſurrender of the city. This con- 
queſt has been attributed to a private correſpondence 
between the governor and Pointis. Since that time, 
every precaution had been taken to increaſe the 
ſtrength of the place, which, at the time that Admiral 
Vernon appeared before it, was deemed impregnable. 

The Britiſh troops were landed on the gth of 
March, on the iſland of Tierra Bomba, near the mouth 
of the harbour, which was ſecured by caſtles, batte- 
ries, bombs, chains, cables, and ſhips of war. Gene- 


ral Wentworth, with Brigadier Guiſe and Colonel 


Wolfe, attended the landing, which was effected with 
little loſs, covered by the fire of the Norfolk, Ruſſel, 
and Shrewſbury, which ſhips anchored cloſe under 
the forts of St. Jago and St. Philip. The latter, ly- 
ing ſouthermoſt, had her cable cut by the Spaniſh ſhot, 
and before ſhe could let down another anchor, having 
fallen to leeward, drove towards the mouth of the 
harbour, where ſhe lay expoſed to the whole fire of 
the Spaniards, from two faſcine batteries on the Bar- 
radera ſide, the forts of Bocca Chica and St. Joſeph, 
with four men of war, of ſixty and ſeventy guns: in 
this ſituation one hundred and ſixty guns were pointed 
at the Shrewſbury, who could return no more than 


twenty-ſix. The gallant Captain Townſend, who 


commanded her, dildaining to retire, maintained this 
unequal combat for ſeven hours. Night intervening, 
the Spaniards ceaſed firing, when the admiral ſent 
orders for the Shrewſbury to draw off. In this ren- 


counter 
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counter ſhe loſt twenty men killed, and forty wound- 
ed; the ſhip received two hundred and fifty ſhot in her 
hull, ſixteen of which were between wind and water, 
whilſt her maſts, yards, and rigging, were entirely ſhot 
away. Gradual advances were made in the attack of 
the works, which defended the entrance of the har- 


bour; and on the 12th, the Ludlow Callle began to 


throw ſhells into Bocca Chica, from a mortar which 
ſhe had on-board. The next day a bomb battery was 
completed on ſhore, which played in the ſame di- 
rection; but it was not until the 15th that the landing 
of the artillery and ordnance was completed, 

No ſooner were the land-forccs debarked, than they 
found themſelves more annoyed by the climate than 
by the Spaniſh forts. Here all the fervid heat of the 
torrid zone is reflected from a white burning ſand. 
The appalling heat of the day is ſucceeded by malig- 
nant nightly damps, which the moſt robuſt. conſtitutions 
are unable to withftand. Sickneſs prevailed among 
the Britiſh troops, and the engineers who condutted 
the approaches were both dilatory and unſkilful; a 
diſagreement between the admiral and general had 


_ ariſen, while the cloſe connection between the opera- 


tions of the troops and the fleet furniſhed occaſion 
for its daily increaſe. Each ſought every opportu- 
nity to expreſs his diſlike of the other; and, inſtead of 
acting vigorouſly in concert, their antipathy became 
ſo ſtrong, that their zeal in the ſervice of their country 
was abſorbed in private reſentment. The bravery of 
the men, however, ſerved to ſupply the want of una- 
nimity in their leaders. Three hundred ſailors and 
two hundred ſoldiers proceeded by night in boats to 
attack a faſcine battery on the Barradera. Captain 
Boſcawen led the ſeamen to the attack, and Captains 
Waſhington and Murray commanded. the ſoldiers. 
This party landed in a ſmall ſandy bay, to leeward of 
the battery. They had no ſooner quitted their boats, 
than ſome cannon, which had been ſecretly planted 

ON 
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on the ſtrand, began to play upon them. The ſailors, 
being the fartheſt advanced, ſuſtained all the ſeverity 
of the ſhock. Had their courage forſaken them in 
that exigency, the whole detachment would have been 
ſwept away, but the peril of their ſituation ſerved 
only to inſpire them with a contempt of danger; they 
ruſhed in at the embraſures, made themſelves maſters 
of the battery before the enemy could charge their 
guns a ſecond time, and by proving themſelves ſupe- 
rior to danger removed it. The firing of theſe guns 
gave a general alarm. The Spaniards at the larger 


batiery fired with a grape ſhot as the ſailors advanced, 


but without effect, for the guns were pointed too 
high. The conteſt was deſperate, but very ſhort: 
the ſailors with irreſiſtable ſpirit carried the battery, 
nailed up the guns, and after ſetting fire to the plat- 
forins, carriages, guard-houſes, and magazines, re- 
turned to the ſhips with ſix wounded priſoners, hav- 
ing themſelves ſuſtained but little loſs. For their bra- 
very in this ſervice, the admiral diſtributed a dollar 
to each man. | 

The deſtruction of this battery freed the troops 
from the greateſt annoyance of their camp, and gave 
them an opportunity of working quietly on their 
grand battery, which was conſtrutted in a wood, to 
prevent the enemy diſcovering it till completed, and 
was to play againſt the caſtle of Bocca Chica. But 
0 dilatory or negligent were the engineers, though 
aſſiſted with five hundred ſeamen, and two hundred 
and fifty blacks, beſides as many pioneers as could be 
{pared from the army, that a whole week was ſpent, 
and the battery far from being in any condition to in- 


commode the caſtle. This gave the vice-admiral 


reat concern, who expected the engineers would have 
ſeconded the ſucceſs on the Barradera fide, by opening 


their battery againſt Bocca Chica, which had been po- 


ii vely promiſed to be done at the ſame time. 


- * On the 29th, 2: day-break, the garriſon of Bocca 
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Chica began a warm fire at the bomb-battery, though 
without doing any particular damage. But the Spa- 
niards, ſenſible of the advantageous ſituation and 
utility of the Barradera battery, had been diligently 
repairing it, and on the 21ſt had built up ſome em- 
braſures and mounted two guns, with which they again 
played on the bomb- battery, but were ſoon ſilenced 
by the Ripon, which the vice- admiral ordered to an- 
chor as near as poſſible to it, and keep firing to pre- 
vent any farther working on the levelled battery. 

[t was now reſolved by the commanders of the 
fleet, to make a general attack upon all the forts and 
batteries; and Commodore Leſtock was appointed to 
that ſervice, with three eighty-gun ſhips, and three ſe- 
venty; ſuch a force being all that could be drawn 
up, without danger of the ſhips annoying cach other. 
Accordingly, on the 23d, Leſtock, in the Boyne, with 
the Prince Frederick, Hampton-court, Princeſs Ame- 
lia, Suffolk, and Tilbury, went in to batter Bocca 
Chica caſtle, and the four ſhips poſted there, namely, 
the Galicia, the admiral's ſhip, San Carlos, Africa, 
and St. Philip, all mounting upwards of ſixty guns, 
and in the moſt advantageous poſition, both for op- 
poling any attempt of ſlipping into the harbour, or to 
annoy any battery that could be raiſed aſhore; and, 


as the Spaniſh ſhips had no interruption from the 


latter, they failed not to play as briſkiy on the com- 
modore, and with greater execution than the caſtle. 
In the mean time, the Boyne, falling ſo far to lee- 
ward, as to lie expoſed to the whole fire of the Spa- 
niſh ſhips and fort St. Joſeph, was very much ſhatter- 
ed, and ordered off again that night, while the reſt 
till continued there. Among theſe the Princeſs Ame- 
ha, belonging to Sir Chaloner Ogle's diviſion, having 
fallen farther to leeward than was intended, lay fair to 
ilence the new-mounted guns on the faſcine battery, 
which ſhe did accordingly : and this proved a great 
preſervative to thoſe who played the battery againſt 
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the caſtle, and alſo to the men in camp, into which 
the ſhot, fired from the faſcine battery, flew over the 


hill, and annoyed the ſoldiers. The Prince Frederick 


and Hampton-court, ſharing now between them the 
fire which had been employed againſt the Boyne, were 
alſo much ſhattered by morning, when the vice-admira] 
was obliged to call them off, after they had many of 


their men killed and wounded ; and, among the for. 


mer, the commander of the Prince Frederick, Lord 
Aubrey Beauclerc, who was an officer both of cou- 
rage and of a cool temper. The Suffolk and Til. 
bury, being well anchored to the northward, lay ſuc- 
celsfully battering againſt the breach till evening, at 
which time every thing appearing fit for an aſſault, 
they were ordered off. 

Every impediment being at length removed, by the 


| bravery of the ſeamen, that prevented the army mak. 
ing an aſſault on Bocca Chica, General Wentworth, 


on the 25th, in the evening, directed the troops to 
move forward, whilſt Captain Knowles, with a num- 
ber of ſeamen in boats, made a favourable diverſion, 
and threw the Spaniards into great confuſion. Bri- 
gadier Blakeney, who was the commander of the day, 
had the direction of the aſſault, Upon a ſignal given, 
a volley of round ſhot was poured in upon the breach 
from the great-gun battery, and was immediately fol. 
lowed by a ſecond of grape ſhot, which drove the 
centinels from the walls. No ſooner did the grena- 
diers begin to mount the breach, than the Spaniſh gar- 
riſon was diſmayed, and fled in confuſion. Don Blas 


de Leſo, who commanded the Spaniſh ſhips that were 


ſtationed at the mouth of the harbour, ſeeing the firm. 
neſs with which the attack was made, gave orders fot 
every ſhip to be ſcuttled. The Africa and San Car— 
los preſently ſunk; the St. Philip was ſet on fire; and 
the crews hurried ſo precipitately into their boats, that 
they rowed off, leaving the captain and ſixty men on- 
board the Galicia, the only ſhip that remained. 
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Whilſt the Spaniards were thus thrown into con- 
ſternation, Captain Knowles directed the boats to row 


cloſe under the lee-ſhore; and from thence he ſtorm- 


ed the fort of St. Joſeph, which he took poſſeſſion of 
about ten o'clock that night, the Spaniards abandoning 
it after having fired fome few guns. The captains 
Knowles and Watſon, being now within the boom, 


rowed their boats up to the Galicia, made the cap- 


tain, and all on-board, priſoners, and ſecured the 
Spaniſh admiral's flag and colours. The Galicia be- 
ing thus ſecured, the boats went to work on cutting 
the boom, and removing the ſhip out of the channel, 
in order to make a clear entrance for the fleet to come 
into the harbour, 1 

On the 26th, being the day after taking Bocca 
Chica, the vice-admiral haſtened into the harbour to 
make proper diſpoſitions and give the neceſſary or- 
ders: but he had great difficulty to get in, as the San 
Carlos and Africa were ſunk in the channel, and the 
St. Philip continued burning on the lee. ſhore, ſo that 
he was above three hours warping through, after an- 
choring in the narrows, before he could poſſibly fail 
up the harbour, which he did about two leagues that 
evening. In like manner the Burford and Orford 
were next day ordered to advance and poſt themſelves 
acroſs the harbour as near as poſſible, but juſt with- 
out gun: hot of Caſtillo Grande, in order to cut off 
all communication by water from the Spaniards. On 
the ſame day the Worceſter got up to the vice-admi- 


ral, who ſent her to anchor clole by a wharf where 


was a good crane and ſpring of water, which laſt he 
thought proper to ſecure for the ſervice of the fleet. 
The Weymouth and Cruiſer ſloop, getting in the ſame 
afternoon, were ordered to deſtroy the batteries at 
Paſſo Cavallos, a creek which parts the Grand Baru 
from the main, through which the ſupplies of provi- 
lions from Toiu and Sina were to paſs, and where 
the Spaniards had erctted two ſmall batteries, one of 
| | D d 2 eight 
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eight and the other of four guns; after they had per, 
formed it, the Cruiſer went up the creek and brought 
away four large Sina hulks, being a kind of veſſels 
ſcooped out of a ſolid tree, but large enough to carry 
twenty tons; theſe proved very ſerviceable in water. 
Ing the fleet. In the mean time the vice and rear 
admiral's two diviſions, with part of the tranſports, 
continued to ſail and warp in as faſt as they conve- 
niently could; but were greatly retarded by blowing 
weather, which, by forcing all the ſmall ſhips to take 
{ſhelter in the mouth of the harbour, ſo choaked it up 
as to prevent the men of war making the deſired diſ. 
patch, often anchoring foul of one another; but, be- 
ing all got in on the goth, the fireſhips and frigates 
were diſpoſed round the harbour in order to guard 
every pals and creek, and to cut oft any ſupplies go- 
ing to the town; while Commodore Leftock with his 
diviſion was left at Bocca Chica with orders to re- 
embark the forces and cannon as ſoon as poſſible. 

The fort of Caſtillo Grande was the next fortifica- 
tion which oppoſed their advances towards the town 
of Carthagena, for the ſecurity of which the Spaniards 
had moored and ſunk ſeven of their galleons, and 
other ſhips, and had moored their two remaining men 
of war, the Conqueſtador of ſixty-ſix guns, and the 
Dragon of ſixty. 

On the goth the vice-admiral held a general council 
of war of the naval officers, in which it was reſolved, 
to uſe all poſſible expedition to cut off the communti- 
cation of the town on the land ſide, and make a de- 
{cent at the moſt convenient place, and nearelt the 
town. Immediately after Sir Chaloner Ogle and ſe— 
veral more ſhips turned up the harbour and anchored 
at ſome diſtance from Caſtillo Grande, where the 
Spaniards made a ſhow of preparing to receive them. 
But Captain Knowles, being fent ih the evening to 
reconnoitre, oblerved that they were buſy in moving 
about with thirteen launches, and next morning 1 
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found they had ſunk the Conqueſtador and Dragon, 


and were removing things out of Caſtillo Grande. 
The captain immediately returned and acquainted Sir 
Chaloner Ogle of it, who inſtantly ordered him to 
weigh, and run in with his ſhip and fire on the caſtle, 
to ſee if they would return it; this he accordingly did, 
and, the caſtle not firing a ſhot, he ſent his boats 
aſhore, who rowed directly up to the caſtle, and took 
oſſeſſion of it without any oppoſition, 

Though this caſtle mounted fifty-nine guns, and 
was in a condition to make a good defence; yet the 
Spaniards perceiving, that the day before, the rear- 
admiral's boats were ſounding, and being well aware 
that his ſhips could lay their broadſides within piſtol- 
ſhot of the caſtle, they abandoned it, having {lightly 
ſpiked up the guns, without diſmounting them, or 
knocking off their trunnions; and had thrown their 
powder into a ciſtern of water. But moſt of the 
guns were got clear again, and Captain Knowles was 


appointed governor of the caſtle, with a garriſon of 


one hundred regular troops and fifty ſailors. This 
was a moſt advantageous acquiſition for ſhortemng 
the operations of the army, as after their embarkation 
they could now reland within a league of the town; ſo 


that St. Lazar was the only remaining fort, the reduc- 


tion of which was to be next undertaken; for, as it 
covered the {outh {ide of Carthagena, and command- 
ed all the avenues, it was abſolutely neceſlary to be in 
the poſſeſſion of the Britiſh troops before they could 
advance a ſtep farther, to lay ſiege to the town. 

On the 4ſt of April, the vice-admiral came to an 


anchor cloſe by Caſtillo Grande; the ſailors were em- 


ployed to heave the maſts out of the Spaniſh ſhips 
which had been ſunk, thereby to obtain a free chan- 
nel over ſuch as had been ſunk in the deepeſt water, 
and enabling the Britiſh fleet to proceed ſo high, as 
with theic cannon to cover the deſcent of the troops 
as near the town as poſſible, This ſervice was effec- 

tually 
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tually performed by the inflexible ardour of the ſea: 
men, whercupon two bomb-ketches advanced, and 
two frigates, commanded by Captains Renton and 
Broderick, followed to cover them. The land-forces 
were landed at Texar de Gracias, a country houſe 
formerly hired by the South-Sea factors, and about 
two miles from St. Lazar. The firſt diviſion of the 
troops was commanded by Brigadier Blakeney, to 
oppole which the Spaniards drew out the whole 
ſtrength of the town, but the ſhips fired. upon them ſo 
fucceſsfully, that numbers were {wept away; ſo that 
the Spaniards, unable to ſtand their ground, retreated 
with precipitation. 
General Wentworth, at the head of the "= ad- 
vanced through a long and narrow defile, where ſome 
few of our men were hurt by ſingle ſhot from the 
paths and openings into the wood, the Spaniards hav- 
ing made a lodgement there, but were ſoon put to 
flight. About a mile further, coming out of the de- 
file, about ſix hundred Spaniards were perceived to 
be advantageouſly poſted, and ſeemed reſolved to 
diſpute our paſſage. The ground over which the 
troops were to march did not admit of much more 
than one large platoon in front, a lagoon lying on their 
left hand and a thick copſe on their right, into which 
laſt the general ordered a party of American ſoldiers 
to fall upon the rear of any ſmall parties which might 
be lodged there to flank them in their march. The 
grenadiers moved forward with great alacrity, and, 
after receiving two fires from the Spaniards with very 
little loſs, the front platoon gave their fire at about the 
diſtance of half a muſket-ſhot, and immediately wheel- 
ed to the right and left, to make room for the next to 
advance; from which the Spaniards judging that the 
whole body gave way, expreſſed their joy by a loud 
huzza; but, being quickly convinced of their miſtake 
by the fire of the next platoons, they fell into diſor- 


der and fled with precipitation towards the city; upon 
which 
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which the general immediately poſſeſſed himſelf of a 


commodious piece of ground for forming a camp, 
about a ſmall mile from the caſtle of St. Lazar; and 


in the evening ſent a party up to take poſſeſſion of la 


Pola, which the Spaniards had abandoned. This was 
a convent fituated on a hill, which overlooked the 
town and country for ſeveral leagues. 

Thus far affairs went on proſperouſly ; but a fatal 
delay in attacking the fort of St. Lazar, which ſecured 
to the town a free communication with the country, 
prevented that advantage being taken of the panic 
into which the Spaniards were thrown, by the bold 
advances of the Britiſh troops; thereby the enemy 
had an opportunity of finiſhing ſome works which 
they were carrying on farther to ſtrengthen the place. 
Three days elapſed, in which the troops were obliged 


to lie on their arms at night, for want of tents, and 
by being thus expoſed to the intenſe heat of the ſun 


in the day-time, and the chilling night dews, were 
greatly enfeebled, and a contagious diſtemper ſpread 
itſelf through the camp. 

The truth of the matter was, that the admiral and 
general had contratted a hearty contempt for each 
other, and took all opportunities of expreſſing their 
mutual diſlike: far from acting vigorouſly in concert, 
for the advantage of the community, they maintained 


 amutual reſerve, and ſeparate cabals; and each proved 


more eager for the diſgrace of his rival, than zealous 


for the honour of the nation, The general com- 


plained that the fleet lay idle, while his troops were 
harraſſed by hard duty and diſtemper. The admiral 
affirmed that his ſhips could not lie near enough to 
batter the town of Carthagena : he upbraided the ge- 
neral with inactivity and want of reſolution to attack 
the fort of St. Lazar, which commanded the town, 
and might he taken by ſcalade. Wentworth, ſtimu- 
lated by theſe reproaches, reſolved to try the experi- 


ment. His forces marched up to the attack: but, the 


guides 
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guides being ſlain, they miſtook their route, and ad- 


vanced to the ſtrongeſt part of the fortification, where 


they were moreover expoſed to the fire of the town. 
Colonel Grant, who commanded the grenadiers, was 
mortally wounded: the ſcaling ladders were found too 
mort: the officers were perplexed for want of orders 
and directions: yet the ſoldiers ſuſtained a ſevere fire 
for ſeveral hours, with ſurpriſing intrepidity, and at 
length retreated, leaving about {1x hundred killed or 
wounded on the ſpot. Their number was now ſo 
much reduced, that they could no longer maintain 
their footing on ſhore: beſides, the rainy ſeaſon had 
begun with ſuch violence, as rendered 1t impoſſible 
for them to live in camp. They were, therefore, re- 
embarked : and all hope of further ſucceſs immedi- 
ately vaniſhed, The admiral, however, in order to 
demonſtrate the impratticability of taking the place 
by fea, ſent in the Gallicia, one of the Spaniſh ſhips 
which had been taken at Bocca Chica, to cannonade 
the town, with ſixteen guns mounted on one fide, like 
a floating battery. This veſſel, manned by detach- 
ments of volunteers from different ſhips, and com- 
manded by Captain Hore, was warped into the inner 
harbour, and moored before day, at a conſiderable 
diſtance from the walls, in very ſhallow water. In 
this poſition ſhe ſtood the fire of ſeveral batteries for 
ſome hours, without doing or ſuſtaining much damage. 
When a ſufficient trial had been made of the effect 
produced by this attack, the admiral ordered the men 
to be brought off in boats, and the cables of the ſhip 
to be cut; ſo that ſhe drove, with the ſea-breeze, upon 


a ſhoal, where ſhe was ſoon filled with water. The 


inference which the admiral drew from this experl- 
ment was, that the depth of water in the inner hasbour 
was not ſufficient to admit large ſhips near enough to 
batter the town with any ſucceſs. To confute this 
principle it has been aſſerted, that, although this was 


the caſe in that part of the harbour to which the Gal- 
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licia was conducted, yet a little farther to the left he 
might have ſtationed lour or five of his larger ſhips 
abreaſt, within piſtol- hot of the walls; and, if this ſtep 
had been taken when the landgorces marched to the 
attack of St. Lazar, in all probability the town would 
have been ſurrendered. 

During the attack upon the town, a carcaſs, which 
was fired from a bomb-ketch, fell into the great 
church, where the principal magazine of powder lay: 
it ſet fire to ſome planks that covered this powder, by 
which it would very ſoon have occaſioned a general 
exploſion, ſufficient to have laid the town in ruins ; 


but the greatneſs of the danger led every one to exert. 


themſelves fo effectually, chat the fire was ſtifled, by 


throwing ſand upon it, before it had proved fatal, 


The ſea officers and ſailors having been employed 
in getting the maſts, anchors, and cables, out of ſome 
of the Spaniſh ſhips that had been ſunk, our fleet was 
ſoon in a condition of proceeding to ſea again; and 
on the 29d and 24th it was reſolved, in a general 
council of war, to return to Jamaica, by reaſon of the 
general ſickneſs in the army. Under the direction of 
Captain Knowles, the entire demolition of Caſtillo 
Grande was completed on the 25th, and this took up 
the more time, on account of the vaſt thickneſs of the 
walls, and the hardneſs of the cement : allo the fifty- 
nine pieces of ordnance in this fort were rendered 


unſerviceable, by ſpiking them up, and knocking off 


their trunnions. After thus completing the demoli- 
tion of all the defences of the harbour, and deſtroy- 
ing the Jime-k:Ins, in order by that means to retard 
the Spaniards from eredting other buildings, and car- 
rying off all their ſtore of lime and lime-ſtone, for the 


ſervice of the hoſpital building at Jamaica, Vice-ad- . 


miral Vernon left the harbour on the 6th of May, 
without injuring any of the inhabitants, or through 
wantonneſs giving the leaſt looſe to any of thoſe law- 
cſs ravages common in war; which the admiral di— 
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rected to be carefully guarded againſt both by officers 
and ſailors. a 


When the troops were re-embarked, the diſtempers 


peculiar to the climate and ſeaſon began to rage with 
redoubled fury. On the 8th of May, the vice-admi- 
ral fet fail for Jamaica, having ſtationed Captain 
Mayne, in the Worceſter, with the Strafford, Princeſs 
Louila, and Litchfield, to cruiſe to windward of Cape 


Tiberon till the goth, for the fecurity of the convoy, 


with victuallers and ſtoreſhips, expected from Eng- 
land; and on the 19th, the vice-admiral arrived with 
the fleet in Port-Royal harbour, where he found the 
convoy lately arrived four days before him. Preſently 
after he ſent home ſeven eighty-gun ſhips, with the 
Hampton-Court, Burford, Windſor, Falmouth, and 
five frigates, under the care of Commodore Leftock. 
The climate of Jamaica was very unpropitious to the 
recovery of the ſick, many of them died aſhore, among 
whom was Lord Auguſtus Fitzroy, commander of the 
Orford. 

It was neceflary now to determine how the fleet and 
troops might be beſt empioyed againſt the enemy, 
for which purpoſe a general council of war was aſ— 


ſembled on the 26th of May. In the opinion of the 


officers which compoſed it, the only expedition that 
was adviſeable to be undertaken was againſt St. Jago 
de Cuba. The two admirals and both the generals 
figned this reſolution, but the governor, Mr. Trelaw- 
ney, diſſented from it; and recommended an attempt 
upon Panama. Indeed the reduction of the town and 
port of Havannah was looked upon as impracticable, 
becaule, beſides the ſtrength of the place, Don Rode- 
rigo de Forres lay there with a powerlul fleet of Spa- 
niſh men of war. The Jand-forces being now greatly 
reduced by the mortality w hich raged among them, the 


governor raiſed a corps of one thouſand negroes for 


the expedition. 
The admiral ſailed from Jamaica on the aſt of Juys 
with 
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with eight ſhips of the line, a fifty-gun ſhip and eight 
frigates; having with him about forty tranſports, on- 
board of which were, including blacks, three thouſand 
four hundred and-forces. On the 18th of the ſame 
month the fleet anchored in Walthenham harbour, 
on the ſouth ſide of the iſland of Cuba, a large and 
ſecure haven, which protects the veſſels that ride in it 
from the hurricanes which are ſo frequent in the Welt- 
Indies, eſpecially at the time of year when this expe- 
dition was ſet on foot.. Into this harbour the fleet 
ſailed without moleſtation, and the troops debarked 
immediately. No ſooner had the admiral caſt anchor 
here, than he ſeemed to have laid his account for the 
reduction of the whole iſland; by giving the name of 
Cumberland-harbour to what had. before borne the 
name of Walthenham. This place hes about eleven 
leagues to the ſouth-welt of St. Jago, and is diſtant by 
land about fixty miles, on which fide the city is almoſt 
entirely defenceleſs Its fortifications to the ſea were 
not formidable, but the entrance into the harbour is 
lo extremely narrow, and the navigation ſo dangerous, 
that nature has ſufficiently ſecured it from a naval 
attack. Theſe circumſtances cauſed a reſolution to 
be taken in a general council of war, to march the 
troops, with all poſhble expedition, to the attack of 
the place. 

The army accordingly proceeded up the country, 
without meeting an enemy; but from fome ſecret 
cauſe which was never explained, after they had pro- 


ceeded about twenty miles up the country, they en- 


camped on the banks of a navigable river, and there 
remained totally inactive as to their grand objett : 
indeed, the general detached ſeveral reconnoitring 
parties, W which falling in with ſmall bodies of the ene- 
my, repulſed them, with very little loſs on either ſide. 
One of theſe reconnoitring parties, conſiſting of one 
hundred and fifty Americans and negroes, command- 
ed by Major Dunſter, penetrated as far as the village 
E e 2 of 
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of Elleguava, where he continued ſome time; but, 
not being ſupported by the main army, he returned 
to camp. 

Whilſt every thing remained inactive on ſhore, 
Admiral Vernon diſpatched part of his fleet to block 
up the port of St. Jago, and to watch the motions of 
the Spaniſh admiral at the Havannah, expecting with 
the utmoſt impatience to hear of the army's progrels, 
But on the gth of October he had the mortification to 
receive a letter from General Wentworth, expreſlins 
his doubts of being able to advance farther, or even 
to ſubſiſt his army much longer in the part which they 
then poſſeſſed. On the gth the general called a coun- 
ci] of war, the members of which were unanimouſly 


of opinion, that it was impoſſible to march farther 


into the country without expoſing the troops to cer- 
tain ruin. The army nevertheleſs continued in 1ts 
encampment till the 7th of November, when another 


council of war, conſiſting of the land-officers only, 


reſolved, that the troops ought to be re-embarked 


with all poſhble expedition ; and they were accord- 
ingly put on-board the tranſports on the 20th, without 


the leaſt moleſtation from the enemy. The fleet and 


tranſports then proceeded to Jamaica, Thus ended 
the Operations in the Weſt-Indies during the year 
1741, in which the lives of many brave men were 


ſacrificed through the miſcondutt of their comman- 


ders. It is ſometimes extremely difficult to aſſign 
the true cauſe of the failure of an expedition; that 
againſt Carthagena is ſuch an one. Ho it came to 
pals that the man who attacked the place by ſea, with 
a {mall force the year before, ſhould find it impoſſible 
to reduce it with a much larger, although ſeconded by 
a numerous army, is hard to ſay. It has been the opi— 


nion of ſome very good judges of the ſtrength and 


condition of the town, that after the ſeveral fortreſſes 


which commanded the lake were reduced, the town 


might have been taken by the fleet without the aſſiſt⸗ 
| ance 
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ance of any land-forces; but ſo injudiciouſly was the 
attack condutted, that no ſhips were ſtationed to au- 

noy the town by ſea, and the aſſault from the harbour 
has been cenſured as very unproperly made. Aﬀter 
all, though the Engliſh ſoldiers and ſailors were difap- 
pointed of their expected ſpoils, yet the Spaniards ſuſ- 
tained very ſevere loſſes by the diſmantling of their 
forts, the ſpik ing a conſiderable number of their guns, 
and the entire deſtruction of four men of war, an 
equal number of galleons, beſides many ſmall veſſels. 
Some have charged the miniſtry at home with a ſecret 
deſign that the place ſhould not be reduced, ariſing 
from an apprehenſion that ſuch a conqueſt would pre- 
cipitate the nation in a war with France, who was not 
likely to remain a quiet ſpectator of the diſmember- 
ment of the Spaniſh empire. 

In Europe the Britiſh fleets made a great parade 

without performing any eſſential ſervice, Sir John 
Norris was appointed to command a ſquadron of ſix- 
teen ſhips of the line, beſides the Blaze and Lightning 
fireſhips, having upwards of eight thouſand ſailors on- 
board. Wich this conſiderable force he failed for the 
coaſt of Spain, and arrived in the bay of Biſcay with 
the whole fleet on the 5th of Auguſt, 1741; where 
after taking and deſtroying only ſome ſmall veſſels by 
Captain Harriſon, in the Argyle, which apprized the 
country of the arrival of an Engliſh fleet, and cruiſing 
a little while on that coaſt, the admiral returned to 
Spithead on the 22d of the ſame month. 

Admiral Haddock with thirteen men of war cruiſed 
in the Mediterranean during the ſummer. The prin- 
cipal ſervices which his fleet was deſigned to perform 
were, to prevent the Spaniſh fleet from Cadiz and 
the French fleet from Toulon forming a junction, and 
to intercept the troops which were to be tranſported 
from Barcelona to Italy, in order io act againſt the 
Queen of Hungary. But unfortunately neither of 


theſe purpoles was anſwered, for, while Haddock lay 
at 
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at anchor in the bay of Gibraltar, the Spaniſh fleet 
paſſed the ſtraits in the night, and was joined by the 
French ſquadron from Toulon. The Britith admiral, 
failing from Gibraltar, fell in with them a few days 
after, on which the united ſquadrons formed them. 
felves in line of battle. Hereupon Haddock bore 
down upon the Spaniſh fleet, when the French admi- 


ral fent a flag of truce to inform him, that as the 


French and Spaniards were engaged in a joint expe- 


dition, he ſhould be obliged to att in concert with his 
maſter's allies. This interpoſition prevented an en- 


gagement, the combined fleets amounting to more 


than double the namber of the Britiſh ſquadron. 
Admiral Haddock was therefore obliged to deſiſt, and 
proceeded to Port Mahon, leaving the enemy to pro- 
ſecute their voyage without moleſtation. The nation 


was incenfed at this tranſaction, and did not ſcruple 
to affirm that the hands of the Britiſh admiral were 


tied up by a neutrality entered into for Hanover. 

In the month of July, two ſhips of Haddock's fleet 
fell in with three French men of war; Captain Bar— 
net, the Engliſh commodore, ſuppoling them to be 
Spaniſh regilter- ſhips, fired a ſhot in order to bring 
them to; upon their failing to comply with the ſignaſ, 
a ſharp engagement enſucd ; after they had fought 


ſeveral hours, the French commander ceaſed firing, 


and thought proper to come to an explanation; when 
he and Barnct parted with mutual apologies. 

The commander that moſt eminently diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf at this time both for his activity and bravery, 


was Captain Ambroſe, in the Rupert man of war of 
ſixty guns, then on a cruiſe in the bay. He took 


the St. Antonio de Padua, a privatcer belonging to 
St. Schaſtian's, of ſixteen guns and one hundred and 
hfty men, as alſo another privateer, called the Biſcay, 
mounting ten carriage and two ſwivel guns, with one 
hundred "and nineteen ſailors on-board. Theſe were 
deſperate fellows who had taken twenty-three Engliſh 

prizes 
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prizes ſince the commencement of the war; but, after 
2 ſmart engagement, they ſubmitted to the Britiſh 
flag. Captain Ambrole, having brought his two 
prizes into Plymouth, failed again to his ſtation; and 
on the 13th of September, as he was cruiſing in the 
bay off Machiacaca, in the evening he ſaw a fail from 
the maſt-head, to the windward, when after chaſing 
her, that night and the next day, about ſeventy-five 


leagues, he came up with and took her after ſome re- 


ſiſtance, and brought her into Plymouth. She proved 
to be the Duke de Vendome, the largeſt privateer be- 
longing to St. Sebaſtian's, mounting twenty-ſix carri- 
age-guns, and two hundred and two men, among which 
were ſome Engliſh, Scots, and Iriſh, commanded by 
Martin de Areneder, a Frenchman. Captain Am- 
broſe immediately proceeded again to cruiſe on his 
Ratbonh | 

On the 17th of November, the ſame officer deſcried 
two ſhips to the windward, which he chaced, and at 
the fame time he obſerved a ſail to chace him, which 
happened to be a Spaniſh privateer of twenty-four 
carriage and twenty ſwivel-guns, with one hundred 
and eighty-ſeven men, commanded by Don Franciſco 
de l'Arrea. Captain Ambroſe, diſregarding her, con- 
tinued his firſt chace, and on coming up with them, 
did not fire to bring them to, but ſent his boat on- 
board, and, finding they were Dutchmen, apprized 
them of his intention to deceive the privateer. Ac- 
cordingly, the captain reefed his fails, and trimmed 
his ſhip, and the Spaniards ſuſpecting her a conſort of 
the Dutchmen, crowded fail, and by duſk was within 
two leagues, when Captain Ambrole ſhortened fail to 
wait for her. As ſoon as the privateer got within a 
mile, ſhe diſcovered the force of the Rupert, and 
hauled upon a wind. Immediately Captain Ambrole 


followed her with all the fail he could make. On the 


Sth, at two in the morning, the Rupert got within 
gun {hot of the privateer, but ſoon after loſt fight of 
| her; 
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her; at day-break Captain Ambroſe ſaw her agai:;, 
but . the privateer eſcaped a ſecond time. On the 
gth, the captain diſcovered her again, purſued all day, 
and began to engage her at half an hour paſt mid- 

night: the attion laſted till two in the morning, when 
the Rupert boarding her ſhe ſtruck. The privatcer 
had twelve men killed; two had their arms and legs 
ſhot away, and the captain with ſeveral of his men 
dangerouſly wounded, the Rupert having loft only one 
man, who fell into the” fea in boarding the privatecr, 
which was completely fitted out with a great quantity 
of ſmall arms, cutlaſles, poleaxes, &c. and had met 
with no prize in that cruiſe, As a recompence for 
Captain Ambrole's vigilance in ſuppreſſing the Spaniſh 
privateers, the merchants of London preſented him 
with a large filver cup, his arms chaſed on one ſide, 
and on the other the repreſentation of the Rupert in 
purſuit of a privateer ; and the merchants of Briſtol 
alſo preſented him with a plece of plate of one hun- 
dred pounds value on the ſame account. 

On the 12th of October, Sir John Norris failed 
again in the Victory from St. Helen's, upon another 
expedition, accompanied with the Royal George, 
Royal Sovereign, Barfleur, Neptune, Sandwich, Nal- 
lau, Buckingham, Newcaſtle, and Port Mahon. This 
fleet proceeded for the Spaniſh coaſt, the arrival of 
which did not much terrify the inhabitants, eſpecially 
as, ſince the laſt viſit of a Britiſh ſquadron, they had 
put themſelves in a poſture of defence, by repairing 
their fortifications, and having their militia ready polt- 
ed along the ſhore; ſo that without attempting any 
thing, the admiral returned with'the ſquadron for Eng- 
land, and arrived at Spithead on the 6th of Novem- 
ber. 

Theſe ſeveral expeditions, carried on with ſuch 
conſiderable force, and at fo vaſt an expence, with- 
out eflettually annoying the enemy, although under 


the condutt of an admiral who had formerly acquired 
great 
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prov naval glory, raiſed a general diſcontent in the 
VWation | | 
Many captures were made both by the Spaniards 
aud the Engliſh, chiefly by the privatecrs G e two 
Kingdoms which cruiſed both in Europe and A. ica. 
it has been computed, that the captures made of i- 
uſh ſhips from the commencement of the war to the 
end of the year 1741, amounted ta 372 merchantmen 
of different burdens; the Spaniards on their part loſt 
390, notwithſtanding which the valve of the Britifh 
prizes exceeded theſe of Spain. Wnat added to the 
mortification which the merchants endured was, that 
the Spaniſh cruiſers had the audacity to viſit the Eng- 
lin coaſts, and to come within ſoundings; whillt the 
board of admiralty was ſhamefully remiſs in ſtationing 
frigates in ſuch a manner as ſhould protect the coaſts 
trom inſult, and give ſecurity to the trade of the king- 
dom. The merchants at length determined to lay 
their grievances before parliament, and ſolicit aſſiſt- 
ance from thence. | 1 

The affairs on the continent of Europe were now 
more than ever embroiled. The King of Pruſſia had 
demanded of the court of Vienna part of Sileſia, by 
virtue of old treaties of co- fraternity, which were ei- 
ther obſolete or annulled; and promiſed to aſſiſt the 
queen with all his forces, in caſe ſhe ſhould comply 
with his demand; but this being rejected with diſdain, 
he entered Sileſia at the head of an army, and proſe- 
cuted his conqueſts with great rapidity. In the mean 
time, the Queen of Hungary was crowned at Preſ- 
burg, after having ſigned a capitulation, by which the 
liberties of that kingdom were confirmed; and the 
grand duke, her conſort, was, at her requeſt, aſſoci- 
ated with her ſor ten years in the government. At 
the ſame time the ſtates of Hungary refuled to receive 
a memorial from the Elector of Bavaria. During 
thele tranſactions, his Pruſſian majeſty made his pub- 
lic entrance into Breſlaw, and confirmed all the pri- 
Vol V. No. 110. Fi vileges 
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vileges of the inhabitants. One of his generals ſur- 


prized the town and fortreſs of Jablunka, on the 
confines of Hungary: Prince Leopald of Anhalt- 
Deſſau, who commanded another army, which form- 
ed the blockade of Great Glogau on the Oder, took 
the place by ſcalade, made the Generals Wallis and 
Rey ſki priſoners, with a thouſand men that were in 
garriſon: here, likewiſe, the vittor found the military 
cheſt, fifty pieces of braſs cannon, and a great quan- 
tity of ammunition. 

The 3 of Hungary had ſolicited the maritime 
powers for aſſiſtance, but found them fearful and 
backward, Being obliged, therefore, to exert her- 
ſelf with the more vigour, ſhe ordered Count Neu- 
pers to aſſemble a body of forces, and endeavour to 
ſtop the progreſs of the Pruſſians in Sileſia. The 
two armies encountered each other in the neighbour— 
hood of Neils, at a village called Molwitz; and, after 
an obſiinate diſpute, the Auſtrians were obliged to 
retire, with the loſs of four thouſand men, killed, 
wounded, or taken. The advantage was dearly pur- 
chaſed by the King of Pruſſia. His kinſman Fre- 
deric margrave of Brandenburgh, and Lieutenant. 
general Schuylemberg, were killed in the engagement, 
together with a great number of general officers, and 
about two thouſand ſoldiers. After this action, Brieg 
was ſurrendered: to the Pruſſians, and he forced the 
important pals of Fryewalde, which was defended by 
four thouſand Aullrian huſlars. The Engliſh and 
Dutch miniſters, who accompanied him in his pro- 
grels, ſpared no pains to effect an accommodation: 
but the two ſovereigns were too much irritated againſt 
each other to acquieſce in any terms that could be 

ropoſed. The Queen of Hungary was incenſed to 
End berſelf 3 in the day of her diſtreſs, by a 
prince io whom ſhe bad given no fort of provocation; 
and his Pruſlian majeſty charged the court of Vienna 
with a deſign eicher 40 8 or carry him off by 
; | teacher 
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treachery : a deſign which was diſowned with expreſ- 
ſions of indignation and diſdain, Count Neuperg 
being obliged to abandon Sileſia, in order to oppole 
the Bavarian arms in Buhemia, the King of Prufha 
ſent thithner a detachment to join the elcctor, under 
the command of Count Deſlau, who, in his route, re— 
duced Glatz and Neils, almoſt without oppoſition : 
then his maſter received the homage of the Sileſian 
ates at Breſlaw, and returned to Berlin. In De- 
cember the Pruſhan army was diſtributed in winter 
quarters in Moravia, after having taken Olmutz, the 
capital of that province; and in March his Prufſian 
majeſty formed a camp of obſervation in the neigh- 
bourhood of Magdeburg. 

The Eledor of Hanover was alarmed at the ſuc-— 
cels of the King of Pruſſia, in apprehenſion that he 
would become too formidable a neighbour. A {cheme 
was ſaid to have been propoſed to the court of Vienna, 
for attacking that prince's elettoral dominions, and 
dividing the conqueſt : but it never was put in exe- 
cution. Nevertheleſs, the troops of Hanover were 
augmented : the auxiliary Danes and Heſſians in the 
pay of Great Britain were ordered to be in readinels 
to march; and a good number of Britiſh forces en- 
camped and prepared for embarkation. The ſubhdy 
of 300,000]. granted by parliament was remitted to 
the Queen of Hungary; and every thing ſeemed to 
preſage the vigorous interpoſition of his Britannic 
majeſty. But in a little time after his arrival at Ha- 
nover, that ſpirit of attion ſeemed to ſlag, even while 
her Hungarian majelty tottered on the verge of ruin. 
France reſolved to ſeize this opportunity of cruſhing 
the houſe of Auſtria. In order to intimidate the 
Elector of Hanover, Mareſchal Mallebois was ſent 
with a numerous army into Weſtphalia; and this ex- 
pedient proved effettual. A treaty of neutrality was 
concluded; and the King of Great Britain engaged 
10 yote for the Elector of Bavaria at the enſuing elec- 
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tion of an emperor. The deſign of the French court 


was to raiſe this prince to the imperial dignity, and 
furniſh him with ſuch ſuccours as ſhould enable him 
to deprive the Queen of Hungary o of her hereditary 
dominions. 

While the French miniſter at Vienna endeavoured 
to amuſe the qucen with the ſtrongeſt aflurances of 
his maſter's friendihip, a body of five-and-thirty thou- 
ſand men began their march for Germany, in order 
to join the Elector of Bavaria: another French army 
was allembled upon the Rhine; and the Count de 
Belleiſle, being provided with Ja rge ſums of money; 
was ſent to negotiate with different electors. Hav- 
ing thus ſecured a majority of voices, he procceded 
to Munich, where he preſented the Elector of Bavaria 
with a commiſſion, appointing him ,zencralliſhmo of 
the French troops marching to his alſiſtance; and 
now the treaty of Nymphenburg was concluded. 
The French king engaged to aſſiſt the elector with 
his whole power towards raiſing him to the imperial 
throne: the elector promiſed, that after his elcvation 
he would ncver attempt to recover any of the towns 
or provinces of the empire which France had con- 
qucred: that he would, in his imperial capacity, re- 
nounce the barrier-trcaty ; and agree that France 
ſhould irrevocably retain whatever places he ſhould 
ſubdue in the Auſtrian Netherlands. The next ſtep 
of B-Ilciile was to negotiate another treaty between 
France and Pruſha, importing, That the Elettor oi 
Bavaria ſhould poſllets Bohemia, Upper Auſtria, and 
the Tvroleſe; that the 1 of Poland ſhould be gra- 
tified with * and Upper Sileſia; and that his 
Pruſlian m elt ſhould reiuin Lower Sileſia, with the 
town of Noe! 3 and ie county of Glatz. Theſe pre- 
ca tions wok raken, Count Belleiſle repaired to 
Frankfort in quality of ambaſlador and plemputen- 
tiary iy France, at the imperial diet of election. 
It was in this cry that the French king publiſhed a 


declaration 
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declaration, ſignifying, that as the King of Great 
Britain had aſſembled an army to influence the ap- 
proaching election of an emperor, his molt chriſtian 
majcity, as guarantee of the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
had ordered ſome troops to .advance towards the 
Rhine, with a view to maintain the tranquillity of the 
Germanic body, and ſecure the freedom of the impe- 
rial election. 

In July, the Elector of Bavaria, being joined by 
the French forces under Marſhal Broglio, ſurpriſed 
the imperial city of Paſſau, upon the Danube; and, 
entering Upper Auſtria, at the head of levemy thou- 
ſand men, took poſſeſſion of Lintz, where be received 
the homage of the ſtates of that country. Underitand- 
ing that the garriſon of Vienna was very numerous, 
and that Count Palfi had aflembled thirty thouſand 
Hungarians in the neighbourhood of this capital, he 
made no farther progreſs in Auſtria, but marched 
into Bohemia, where he was reinforced by a conſi— 
derable body of Saxons, under the command of Count 
Rutowſki, natural ſon to the late King of Poland. 


By this time his Poliſh majeſty had acceded to the 


treaty of Nymphenburg, and declared war againſt the 
Queen of Hungary, on the moſt frivolous pretences. 
The Elettor of Bavaria advanced to Prague, which 
was taken in the night by ſcalade: an atchievement 
in which Maurice count of Saxe, another natural 
{on of the King of Poland, diſtinguiſhed himſelf at 
the head of the French forces. - In December the 
Elettor of Bavaria made his public entry into his 
capital, where he was proclaimed King of Bohemia, 
and inaugurated with the uſual ſolemnities; then he 
{et out for Frankfort, to be prevent at the diet of 
election. 

At this period the Queen of Hungary ſaw herſelf 
abandoned by all her allies, and ſeemingly devoted 
to deſtruction. She was not, however, forſaken by 


her courage; nor deſtitute of good officers, and an 
able 
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able miniſtry. She retired to Prefburg, and in a pa- 
theuc Latin ſpecch to the ſtates, expreſſed her confi- 
dence in the loyalty and valour of her Hungarian 
ſubjects. The nobility of that kingdom, touched with 
her preſence and diſtrefs, aſſured her unanimouſly, 
that they would ſacrifice their lives and fortunes in her 
defence. The ban being raiſed, that brave people 
crowded to her ſtandard: and the diet expreſſed their 
reſentment againſt her enemy by a public edit, ex- 
cluding for ever the electorial houſe of Bavaria from 
the ſucceſſion to the crown of Hungary: yet, without 
the ſubfidy ſhe received from Great Britain, their cou- 
rage and attachment would have proved ineffectual. 
By this ſupply ſhe was enabled to pay her army, erect 
magazines, complete her warlike preparations, and 
put her ſtrong places in a poſture of defence. In 
December, her generals, Berenclau and Mentzel, de- 
fFeated Count Thoring, who commanded eight thou- 
ſand men, at the paſs of Scardingen, and, opening their 
way into Bavaria, laid the whole country under con- 
tribution; while Count Khevenhuller retook the city 
of Lintz, and drove the French troops out of Auſtria. 
The grand fignor aſſured the Queen of Hungary, 
that, far from taking advantage of her troubles, he 
ſhould ſeize all opportunities to convince her of his 
friendſhip; the pope permitted her to levy a tenth on 
the revenues of the clergy within her dominions; and 
even to ule all the church plate for the ſupport of the 
war. 

During this ſummer the attention of the people was 
called off from foreign to domeſtic tranſactions. The 
parliament being diflolved by proclamation in April, 
writs were iſfued for eletting a new one. Never were 
greater exertions made than on this occaſion, and in- 
deed this election may be conſidered as producing 
the moſt violent conteſt between the two parties, which 
had happened ſince the revolution. The two con- 
tending parties were now generally called the court and 

| country 
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country party ; though the former affected to call them- 


ſelves the Whig, and the other the Tory, intereſt; 
which diſtinction was certainly ill- founded, becaule 


the Prince of Wales and many of the molt eminent 


whigs were at the head of the country party, and on 
the other hand the court party was zealouſly aſſiſted 
and ſupported by almoſt the whole body of Roman 
catholics, and by the biſhops and dignified clergy. 
The Duke of Argyle exerted himſelf ſo ſucceſsfully 
among the ſhires and boroughs of Scotland, that the 
partiſans of the miniſtry could not ſecure {1x members 
out of the whole number returned from North Bri- 
tain. They were, however, much more fortunate in 
the elethon of the thirteen peers, who were choſen 
ſtrictly according to the liſt tranſmitted from court. 
Inſtructions were delivered by the conſtituents to a 
great number of members returyed for cities and 
counties, exhorting and requiring them to oppole a 
ſtanding army in time of peace; to vote for the miti- 
gation of the exciſe laws; for the repeal of ſeptennial 
2 for the limitation of placemen in the 

ouſe of commons, that every particular of the public 
expence ſhould be examined into, and proper mea- 
{ures taken, to redreſs thoſe grievances under which 
the nation groaned. 


The new parliament met on the 1ſt of December, 


and again choſe Mr. Onſlow their ſpeaker. His ma- 
jeſty opened the ſeſſion on the 4th, with a ſpeech, in 
which he repreſented the dangers with which Europe 
Vas threatened, by the confederacy for ſubverting the 
houſe of Auſtria; and recommending to both houſes 
a neceſſary concern for maintaining the libertics of 
Europe at that important criſis. 

It ſoon appeared that the country party bad obtain- 
ed a majority in the houſe of commons, and that the 
power of Sir Robert Walpole was in the greateſt dan- 


ger. He knew that the majority pf a fingle vote 
might, at that time, commit him priſoner to tn tower; 


and 


——— 
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and that his ſafety depended on his dividing the oppo- 


fition; he therefore employed all his credit and dex. 
terity to produce this. A meſſage was ſent by the 


Biſhop of Oxford to the Prince of W ales, who was 


at the head of the oppoſition, importing, that if his 
royal highneſs would write a letter of condeſcenſion 
to the king, he and all his counſellors ſhould be taken 
into favour; 50,000]. be added to his revenue, four 
times that ſum be immediately diſburſed for the pay- 
ment of his debts; and, in due time, a ſuitable pro- 
viſion be made for all his followers. Yet this propo- 
fal, though ſo extremely advantageous, the prince de- 
clined; and declared, that he would accept of no 
fuch conditions while Sir Robert continued to direct 
the public affairs: that he conſidered him as a bar 
between his majeſty and the affections of his people; 
as the author of the national grievances, and the ſole 
cauſe of that contempt in which Great Britain was held 
in all the courts of Europe. Sir Robert, being thus 
diſappointed, and finding that he had little power in 
determining diſputed elections, upon an oppoſition of 
this kind, declared that he would never more ſit in 
that houſe; and the next day, which was the gd of 
February, 1742, the king adjourned both houſes of 


parliament till the 18th of the ſame month. In this 


mterim, Sir Robert was created Earl of Orford, and 
reſigned all his employments. Upon this occaſion he 
diſplayed the moſt prudent policy, by ſeparating the 
parts which compoſed the oppoſition. Walpole's place 
of chancellor of the exchequer was beſtowed upon Mr. 
Sandys, who was alſo appointed one of the lords of 
the treaſury ; and the Earl of Wilmington ſucceeded 
him as firſt commiſſioner of that board. Lord Har- 
rington, being created an earl, was declared preſident 
of the council; and, in his room, Lord Cartaret be— 
came ſceretary of ate : Mr. Pulteney was ſworn of 
the privy council, and afterwards created Earl of Bath: 
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head of the adrairalty, in the room of Sir Charles 
Wager: and the Earl of Stair appointed field-marſhal 
of all his majelty s forces, and ambaffador extraordi- 
nary to the ſtates general. 

On the 7th of February, the Prince of Wales, at- 
tended by a numerous retinue of his adherents, waited 
on his majeſty, who gave him a gracious reception, 
and ordered his guards to be reitured. The recon- 
ciliation between the king and the prince, together 
with the change of the miniſtry, were celebrated with 
public rejoicings all over the kingdom; and the ut- 
moſt W appeared in the houſe of commons. But 
it was loon found, that thoſe who had declaimed the 
loudeſt againit the public meaſures had been foleiy 
influenced by motives of ſelt-interelt ; and thoſe mo- 
tions which had been deemed moit patriotic, on being 
now made to the houſe, were oppoled by thoſe who 
had formerly exerted themſelves with the greateſt elo- 
quence in their defence. Among other inſtances, a 
motion being made by Sir Robert Godſchall, for 
leave to bring in a bill to repeal the act for ſeptennial 
parliaments, he was warmly oppoſed by Mr. Pulteney 
and Mr. Sandy s, and the queſtion paſſed in the nega- 
tive, From this, and many other inſtances of the like 
kind, it appeared, that, tnough the miniſtry had been 
changed, the fam2 meaſures were purſued.” 

The new parliament voted forty thouſand ſeamen, 
and ſixty-two thouſand five hundred landmen, for the 
ſervice of the year 1742; the expence of the year 
amounted to near fix millions. The houſe of com— 
mons took into conſideration the ftate of the linen 
manufactures of Great Britain and Ireland, and, in 
order to contribate to their farther advancement, an 
att was paſſed, whereby an additional duty was laid 
on all foreign cambrics imported into Great Britain, 
and for allowing thereout a bounty upon certain ipc- 
cies of Britiſh and Iriſh linen exported. The bank 
of England this year lent the public towards the {uy- 
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plies, the ſum of 1,600,000]. in conſideration of which 
ſervice, an att of parliament paſſed to continue to 
that company the excluſive privileges of banking, 
formed by a partnerſhip of more than ſix perſons, till 
one year's notice, and repayment of principal and ar- 
rears, aſter the 1ſt of Auguſt, 1764. By this att, 
erſons forging, counterfeiting, or altering, of any 
b e bill of exchange, dividend- Warrant, or any 
bond of obligation under that company's ſcal, or any 
indorſement thereon, or knowingly uttering the ſame, 
ſhall ſufter death without benefit of clergy. Hereby 
allo the company's ſervants breaking their truſt to the 
company, ſhall ſuffer death as felons, without benefit 
of clergy. 

By an ad paſſed at this time, a bounty of five 
pounds over and above his wages was granted to every 
able-bodied ſeaman, and three pounds to every ordi— 
-pary ſeaman; and the widows of ſuch as might from 
thenceforth be killed in the ſervice were granted a 
year's pay as a bounty. This act extended to Ireland. 
By it, the pay for ſeamen in the merchant's ſervice 
was regulated at thirty-five ſhillings per month, tor 
the next twelve months following, and not to exceed 
that ſum. | 

By this time great changes had happened in the 
affairs of the continent. The Elector of Bavaria was 
choſen Emperor of Germany at Franckfort on the 
Maine, and crowned by the name of Charles VII. on 
the 12th of February. Thither the Imperial diet was 
removed from Ratiſhon : they confirmed his election, 
and indulged him with a ſubiidy of fifty Roman 


months, amounting to about 200,000l. ſterling. In 


the mean time, the Auſtrian general, Khevenhuller, 


ravaged his electorate, and made himſelf maſter of 
Munich, the capital of Bavaria: he likewiſe laid part 
Of the Palatine under contribution, in reſentment for 
that eleGor's having ſent a body of his troops to rein- 
force tuc Imperial army. In March, Count Saxe, with 
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a detachment of French and Bavarians, reduced Egra; 
and the Auſtrians were then obliged to evacuate Ba- 
varia, though they afterwards returned. Khevenhul- 
ler took poſt in the neighbourhood of Paſſau, and 
detached General Bernclau to Dinglefing on the Iſer, 
to obſerve the motions of the enemy, who were now 
become extremely formidable. In May, a detach- 
ment of French and Bavarians advanced to the caſtle 
of Hilkerfburg on the Danube, with a view to take 


poſſeſſion of a bridge over the river: the Aulirian , 


gatrion immediately 1 marched out to give them battle, 
and a ſevere action enſucd, in which the Imperialiſts 
were defeated, 

In the beginning of the year, the Qucen of Hun— 
gary had aſſembled two conſiderable armies in Mora- 
via and Bohemia. Prince Charles of Lorraine, at 
the head of fifty thouſand men, advanced againſt the 
Saxons and Pruſſians, who thought proper to retire 
with precipitation from Moravia, which they had in- 
vaded. Then the prince took the route to Bohemia; 
and Marſhal Broglio, who commanded the French 
forces in that country, muſt have fallen a ſacrifice, 
had not the King of Pruſſia received a ſtrong rein- 
forcement, and entered that kingdom before his allies 


could be attacked. The two armies advanced to- 


wards each other; and, on the 17th of May, joined 
battle at Czaſlaw, where the Aultrians at firſt gained a 
manifeſt advantage, and penetrated as far as the Pruſ- 
ſian baggage: then the irregulars began to plunder ſo 


eagerly, that they neglected every other conſidera- 


tion. The Pruſſian infantry took this opportunity to 
rally: the battle was renewea, and, after a very obſtt- 
nate conteſt, the victory was ſnatebed out of the hands 
of the Au bens, who were obliged to retire, with the 
loſs of five thouſand men killed, and twelve hundred 
taken by the enemy. The Pruſſians paid dear for 
the honour of remaining on the field of battle; and 
irom the circumſtances of this action the king is laid 
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to have conceived a dilguſt to the war. When the 
Aultrians made {uch progrels 1 in the beginning of the 
engagement, he rode oft with great expedition, until 
he was recalled by a mellage [rom his general, Count 
Schwerin, alluting his maje{ly that there was no dan 
ger of a defeat. Immediatciy after this battle, he 
diſcovered an inclination to accommodate all differ. 
ences with the Queen of IIungary. The Carl of 
Hvndford, ambaſſador from the court of Great Bri. 
win, who accompanied him in his campaign, and was 
velted with ſul power by her Hungarian majelly, did 
not fail to cultivate this favourable diſpolition: and, 
on the 1ſt of June, a treaty of peace between the 
two powers was concluded at Brellaw. The quccu 
ceded to his Pruſſian majeſty Upper and Lower Silc- 
lia, with the county of Glatz in Bohemia; and he 
charged himſelf with the payment of the ſum lent by 
the merchants of London to the late emperor on the 
Sileſian revenues. He likewiie engaged to oblerve 
a- ſtrict neutrality during the war, and to withdraw his 
forces from Bohemia, in fiftecn days after the ratifica- 


tion of the treaty, in which were comprehended the 


King of Great Britain as Elecior of Hanover, the. 


czarina, the King of Denmark, the ſtates-general, the 
houſe of Wolfenbuttle, and King of Poland as EleQor 
of Saxony. 

The King of Pruſſia recalled his troops; while 
Ma: rithal Broglio, who commanded the French aux- 
iliaries in that kingdom, and Count Belleiſle, aban- 
doned their magazincs and baggage, and retired with 
precipitation under the cannon of Prague, There 
they entrenched themſelves in an adv antagcous ſitua- 
tion; and Prince Charles, being joined by the other 
body of Auftrians, under Prince Lobkowitz, encamp- 


ed in fight of them, on the hills of Giriſnitz. The 


Grand Duke of PTuicany arrived in the Auſtrian arny', 
of which he took the command; and the French ge- 
nerals offered to ſurrender Prague, Egra, and al! the 
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other places they poſſeſſed in Bohemia, provided they 
might be allowed to march off with their arms, artil- 
lery, and baggage. Ihe propoſal was rejected, and 
Prague inveſted on all fides about the end of July. 
Though the operations of the ſiege were carried on 
in an aukward and flovenly manner, the place was {o 
eſfectually blocked up, that famine mult have com- 
pelled the French to ſurrender.at diſcretion, had not 
very extraordinary efforts been made for their relicl. 
The King of France was no ſooner apprized of the 
condition to which Broglio and Belleifle were reduced, 
than he ſent orders to Marſhal Maillebois, who com 
manded his ariny on the Rhine, to march to their re- 
lief. IIis troops were immediately put in motion; 
and when they reached Amberg in the Upper Pala— 
tinate, were joined by the French and Imperiaitlts 
from Bavaria. Prince Charles of Lorraine, having 
received intelligence of their juntlion and deſign, left 
cighteen thouſand men to maintain the blockade of 
Prague, under the command of General Feſtititz, 
while he bimſelf, with the reſt of his army, advanced 
to Haydon on the ſrontiers of Bohemia. There he 
was joined by Count Khevenhulier, who from Bava- 
ria had followed the enemy, now commanded by 
Count Seckendorff and Count Saxe. Seckendorff, 
however, was ſent back to Bavaria, while Marſhal 
Maillebois entered Bohemia, on the 25th of Septem- 
ber. But he marched with ſuch precaution, that 
Prince Charles could not bring him to an engage- 
ment. Meanwhile Feſtititz, for want of ſufficient 
force, was obliged to abandon the blockade of Prague; 
and the French generals, being now at liberty, took 
poſt at Leutmaritz. Maillebois advanced as far as 
Kadan: but ſeeing the Auſtrians poſſeſſed of all the 
paſſes of the mountains, he marched back to the Pa- 
latinate, and was miſerably harraſſed in his retreat by 
Prince Charles, who had left a ſtrong body with Prince 
Lobkowitz, to watch the motions of Bellcifle and 
Broglio, 
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Thele generals, ſeeing themſelves ſurrounded on 
all hands, returned to Prague, whence Broglio made 


his eſcape in the habit of a courier, and was ſent to 


command the army of Maillebois, who was by this 
time diſgraced. Prince Lobkowitz, who now directed 
the blockade of Prague, had fo effectually cut off all 
communication between that place and the adjacent 
country, that in a little time the French troops were 


reduced to great extremity, both from the ſeverity of 


the ſcaſon, and the want of proviſion. They were 
already reduced to the neceſſity of eating horle-fleſh, 
and unclean animals; and they had no other proſpett 
but that of periſhing by famine or war, when their 
commander formed the ſcheme of a retreat, which 
Was actually put in execution. Having taken ſome 
artful precautions to deceive the enemy, he, in the 
middle of December, departed from Prague at mid— 
night, with about fourteen thouſand men, thirty pieces 
of artillery, and ſome of the principal citizens as hoſ- 
tages for the ſafety of nine hundred ſoldiers whom he 
bad left in garriſon. Notwithſtanding the difficultics 
he mult have encountered at that ſeaſon of the year, 
in a broken and unfrequented road, which he pur- 
poſely choſe, he marched with ſuch expedition, that 


he had gained the paſſes of the mountains, before he 


was overtaken by the horſe and huſſars of Prince 
Lobkowitz. The fatigue and hardſhips which the 
miſerable ſoldiers underwent are inexpreſſible. A 
great number periſhed in the ſnow, and many hun- 
dreds, fainting with weaknels, cold, and hunger, were 
left to the mercy of the Auſtrian irregulars, conſiſting 
of the moſt barbarous people on the face of the carth. 
Count Belleiſle, though tortured with the hip-gout, 
behaved with ſurpriſing reſolution and activity. He 
cauſed himſelf to be carried in a litter to every place 
where he thought his preſence was neceſſary, and 
made ſuch diſpolitions, that the purſuers never could 


nake an impreſſion upon the body of his troops: — 
al 
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all his artillery, baggage, and even his own equipagey 
fell into the hands of the enemy. On the 2gth of 
December, he arrived at Egra, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to Alſace without further moleſtation : but, 
when he returned to Verſailles, he met with a very 
cold reception, notwithſtanding the gallant exploit 
which he had performed. After his eſcape, Prince 
Lobkowitz returned to Prague, and the {mail garriion 
which Belleiſle had left in that place ſurrendered 
upon honourable terms; fo that this capital reverted 
to the houſe of Auſtria. 

The King of Great Britain, reſolving to make 
a powerful diverſion in the Netherlands, had, in the 
month of April, ordered fixteen thouſand effective 
men to be embarked for that country; but, as this 
ſtep was taken without any previous concert with the 
ſtates-general, the Earl of Stair, deſtined to the com- 
mand of the forces in Flanders, was in the mean time 
appointed ambaſſador extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary to their high mightineſles, in order to perſuade 
them to co-operate vigorouſly in the plan which 
his Britannic majeſty had formed: a plan by which 
Great Britain was engaged as a principal in a foreign 
diſpute, and entailed upon herſelf the whole burthen 
of an expenſive war, big with ruin and diſgrace. 
England, from being the umpire, was now become 
a party in all continental quarrels; and, inſtead of 
trimming the balance of Europe, laviſhed away her 


blood and treaſure in ſupporting the intereſt and 


allies of a puny elettorate in the north of Germany. 
The King of Pruſſia had been at variance with the 
Elector of Hanover. The Duchy of Mecklenburg 
was the avowed ſubject of diſpute : but his Pruſſian 
majeſty is ſaid to have had other more provoking 
cauſes of complaint, which, however, he did not 
think proper to divulge. The King of Great Bri- 
tain found it convenient to accommodate theſe dif- 


ferences. In the courle of this ſummer, the two pow- 
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ers concluded a convention, in conſequence of which 
the troops of Hanover evacuated Mecklenberg, and 
three regiments of. Brandenburg took pofleſſion of 
thoſe bailiwicks that were mortgaged to the King of 
Pruftia. The Elcttor of []ungyer being now fe. 
cured from danger, fixtcen thouſand troops of that 
country, together with. the fix thouſand auxiliary 
Ileſlians, began their march for the Netherlands; and 
about the middle of October arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bruſſels, where they encamped. The 
Earl of Stair repairgd to Ghent, where the Britiſh 
forces were quartered: a body of Auſtrians was al- 
lembled; and, though the ſcaſon was far advanced, 
he ſeemed determined upon ſome expedition: but all 
of a ſudden the troops were ſent into winter- quarters. 
The Aultrians retired to Luxemberg; the Engliſh 
and Heſhans 'remained in Flanders; and the Hano- 
verians marched into the county of Leige, without 
paying any regard to the biſhop's protcitation. 

The fſtates-general had made a conſiderable aug- 
mentation of their forces by ſea and land; but, not- 
withſtanding the repeated inſtances of the Earl of 
Stair, they reſolved to adhere. to their neutrality : 
they dieaded the neighbourhood of the French; 

and they were far from being pleaſed to fee the Eng- 
Itfh get footing in the Netherlands. The term of 
the ſubſidy-treaty between Great Britain and Den- 
mark expiring, his Daniſh majeſty refuſed to renew 
it,; nor would he accede to the peace of Breſlau. 
On the other hand, he became ſubfidiary of France, 


with which alſo he concluded a new treaty of com- 


merce. The Court of Verfailles were heartily tired 
of maintaining the war in Germany, and had actually 
made equitable propoſals of peace to the uern of 
Hungary, by whom they were rejected. Thus re- 
pulſed, they redoubled their preparations; and en- 
deavoured, by advantageous offers, to detach the 
King of Sardinia from the intereſt of the houle of 
Auſtria, 
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Auſtria; but in this they did not ſucceed. The pope 
was paſſive during the whole campaign: the Venetiaus 
maintained their neutrality, and the King of the two 
Sicilies was over-awed by the Britiſh fleet under Had- 
dock in the Mediterranean. 

The remonſtrances which had been made to par- 
liament, not only by the merchants of London, but 
from Briſtol, Exeter, Glaſgow, Liverpool, Lancaſter, 
Biddeford, Southampton, and other places; ſetting 
forth that the Britiſh trade and commerce had been 
continually expoſed to the depredations of Spaniſh 
privateers, ever ſince the breaking out of the war, led 
the houſe of commons to enter into reſolutions for the 
better protection of the commerce of the nation, and 
a number of frigates were appointed to cruiſe in the 
channel and along the coaſts, to diſperſe the ſhips of 
Spain that infeſted thole parts. 

A reinforcement of ten fail under the command of 
Commodore Leſtock, who had left the Weſt⸗ Indies 
{yon after the return of the fleet from the expedition 
againſt Carthagena, was ſent to Admiral Haddock, in 
the Mediterranean, and arrived at Port Mahon on the 
0 of February. Haddock, whom chagrin had re- 

ced to a bad ſtate of health, quitted the command 
to Leſtock, and embarked on-board the Roebuck 
man of war for England. | 

Leſtock, whillt his fleet was getting ready for ſea, 
diſpatched ome cruiſers to the coaſt of Spain; theſe 
intercepted ſeveral veſlels laden with proyiſions, de- 
ligned for the Spaniſh troops. 

On the 12th of April the commodore left Port 
Mahon, having with him a fleet conſiſting of twenty- 
eight men of war, with which he proceeded to Tou- 
lon, from whence, after throwing the inhabitants into 
the utmoſt conſternation, he departed, and proceeded 
id Antibes, and along the coaſt of Italy. 

One of the firſt ſteps taken by the new miniſtry | 
vas to appoint Admiral Maithews to the command of 
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the Mediterranean fleet : on which occaſion he va 
advanced to be vice-admiral of the red, and I lock 
who was to be ſecond in command, was promoted 19 
the rank of rear-admiral of the v hite. Admiral Mat. 
tiews ſet fail on the 16th of April from Spithead, hav. 
ing with him four {hips of the line, and under his con- 
voy the merchant ſhips for Oporto, Liſbon, and the 
].cvant. He was likewiſe inveſted with the charattcr 
of miniſter plenipotentiary to the King of Sardinia 
and the ſtates of Italy. 
The admiral joined the flect at Villa Franca ncar 
Nice, a 1d immediately directed Captain Norris to 
deſtroy five Spaniſh gallies, which had put into the 
bay of St Tropez; which ſervice was effectually and 
e performed. It preſently appcared very 
evidently, that no good underſtanding ſubfiſted be- 
tween the commander in chief and the ſecond in com- 
mand, the former openly attacking the latter as ſoon 
as, he arrived, on the ſcore of a breach of reſpect, 
which the other inſiſted he had duly paid. In the 
month of May, Matthews was joined by Rear-admral 
Rowley, which rendered the Britih fleet ſomewbar 


41 


ſuperior to thoſe of France and Spain united; which,. 


however, ſtill kept ſafe nr in the harbour of T'ou- 
lon, whilſt detachments from the Englith fleet ſeourcd 
the coaſts of Catalonia, Provence, and Italy. A 
things remained in this fituation, a French man of wa 
failed cloſe along the harbour of Villa Franca, in 
ſight of the Britiſh fleet, without paying the uſual 
compliment to the flag. Admiral Matthews fired a 
gun at the Frenchman, to remind.j:tm of his omifſion; 
but this did not obtain the required ſalute. A man 
of war was hereupon ordered out, in order to chaſtile 
ſuch inſolence, who, at len: geh, poured a broadſide into 
th ae French ſhip- which funk her inſtantly. Soon alte! 
this piece of chaſtiſement was inflicted, Rowley was 
detached with eight fail to cruiſe off the harbour ol 


Toulon; in which ſtation he os in with and took a 
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great number of ("2:51 m10cchantmen, bound for 
(lille PS Provence ang . eee n- 
board negg har tor the Spaniards. 


In Augult ancth er uadron was font gut under 

Commodore Martin, into the bay of Naples, to re- 
uire of his Sardinian majeſty, that be ſhould imme- 
diatcly recall his troops that Bad joined the Spaniſh 
army, and enter into an engagement to remain neuter 
during the war, or, in cale "of his refi al, to lay his 
capital i in aſhes. On the appearance of this force, 
and when the terms inſiſted on were kn Own, the city 
was filled with conſternation ; but the king, by a pru- 
dent compliance, averted the impending danger. The 
commodore having accompliſhed the objett on which 
he was ſent, rejoined his admiral, who had, by that 
time, taken his {tation with his whole fleet in the road 
of Hieres, there to continue during the winter ſeaſon. 
At the ſame time, Captain Norris in the Kingſton 
of fifty guns, and Captain Callis in the Duke firethip, 
whilſt cruiſing between Villa Franca and the iſſes of 
Hieres, had intelligence that five Spaniſh gallies laden 
with ammunition and proviſions for the Spaniſh army 
were failed from St. Margaretta, and had arrived at 
St. Tropez, a little harbour in Provence; they im- 
mediately followed them thither, with an intention to 
detain them till they had received orders irom the 
vice-admiral in what manner to regulate their beha- 
viour: but the Spaniſh gallies, on their arrival, began 
to fire on the Britiſh ſhips, and by thus breaking the 
rules eſtabliſhed for a neutral port, Captain Norris 
directly gave orders to Captain Callis to ſet fire to 
them, which he executed accordingly and deſtroyed 
them : while another part of the Britiſh ſquadron, 
cruiſtig on the coaſt of Catalonia, bombarded the 
towns of Mataro and Palamos, by which a great part 
of the houles were deſtroycd, and many of the inha- 

bitants buricd under the ruins. 

While the vice-admiral lay in Hieres bay, baving 
H hes received 
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received intelligence, that the Spaniards had got toge- 
ther ſome conſiderable magazines at St. Remo, a 
Genocſe town on the Mediterrancan, thirty miles 
north-eaſt of Nice, he diſpatched thither Capt. Martin, 
towards the latter end of Auguſt, who arrived before 
that place on the 4ſt of September, when he immedi- 
. ately ſent a party on ſhore to ſearch for the magazines, 
which they found, and entirely deſtroyed a large quan- 
tity of corn and flour, with two hundred and fifty quin- 
tals of ſtraw, deſigned for the uſe of the Spaniſh army: 
after which nothing of any great importance happened 
this year in the Britiſh fleet, which continucd their 
flation off Toulon. _— | 

In the mean time the Engliſh merchants loſt great 
numbers of ſhips'in the Britiſh and 'German oceans, 
by which means their trade to Holland was greatly 
interrupted, and even became very precarious along 
their own coaſts: belides, the Spaniards took and 
carried many conſiderable prizes into Vigo, Bilboa, 
and St. Sebaſtian, where our ſailors ſuffered inex- 
preſſible hardſhips, being driven barefooted one or 
two hundred miles up the country, where they were 
thruſt into damp dungeons, and allowed only bread 
and water by the Spaniards; and, had not ſixpence a 
day been granted by the Britiſh government to every 
priſoner (and which was regularly paid them), they 
would have inevitably periſhed. 

Many, however, of the Britiſh commanders, both 
of the king's ſhips and privateers, took : ſeveral rich 


prizes from the Spaniards, and deſtroyed a. conſider- 
able number of their privateers, while the maſters of 


the merchantmen bravely defended themſelves, and 
never were taken but by a much ſuperior force. Some 
of theſe gallant actions are as follows: 

The Earl of Northeſk, commander of the Loo man 
of war, being on a cruiſe off cape Finiſterre, had in- 


telligence of a ſmall privateer being at Porto Novo; 
upon which he ſtood in there on the goth of June, but 


the 
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the privateer diſcovered him, got higher up the river 
than the Loo could venture; and it falling calm, Lord 
Northeſk was obliged to anchor cloſe by the towns of 
Porto Novo and St. Jago, into which he fired a few 
thot: then landing ſome men, he diſmounted four 
guns which were on a battery at Porto Novo; and 
aſter ſetting fire to ſeveral houſes in St. Jago, he pro- 
ceeded on his cruiſe, where, on the 7th of July, his 
lordſhip ineeting with the Deal-caltle man of war, com- 


manded by Captain Elton, and receiving information 


of ſome veſſels being at Vigo, they both rau up the 
river, and anchoring before that town, they made prize 
of four veſſels, after firing ſeveral ſhot into the town, 
in order to cover the boats while they cut them away, 
a ſmart fire of muſketry from the ſhore being kept at 
them all the time. After this, the men of war continued 


their cruiſe, during which Lord Northetk, upon intel- 
-ligence that the privateer was ſtill about the river of 
Porto Novo, on the 19th of July ran in and anchored 
under the iſland of Blydones, where his lordſhip put 
a lieutenant and ſixty men, with two ſix- pounders, into 


one of the floops taken at Vigo, which he lent up the 


river in queſt of the privateer. The ſloop could ſee 
nothing of her, but in her return ſhe chaſed a bark 


on ſhore and ſet her on fire. Lord Northeſk then 
landed ſome of his men, and after burning a village 
conſiſting of about forty houſes, he repaired to his 


ſtation. | | 


On the 27th of December the Pulteney privateer, 
a large brigantine, mounting ſixteen carriage-guns and 
twenty-ſix {wivels, with forty-two men, commanded 
by Captain James Purcel, was returning to Gibraltar 
from a cruiſe in the mouth of the Straits; and, as ſhe 
was ſtanding in for the bay from the weſt, with little 
or no wind, was ſeen from Old Gibraltar; whence 
two large Spaniſh xebeques, each carrying a hundred 


and twenty men, twelve carriage-guns, and a great 
number of patteraroes and muſquetoons, were ſent to 


take 
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take the Pulteney; and, looking upon her as an caſy 
prey, made haſte with their oars, and ſoon got up with 
ker, a little to the caſt of Europe-point, and almoſt 
within reach of che guns of Gibraltar, tho governor of 
winch refuſed a rein;orcement of men, alleging, that 


it was 1mpoſhible fo ſmall a veſſel, even full of men, 


could clcape a force ſo much ſuperior to her, The 
brave Captain Purcel, however, reſolved to defend 
his veliel to the laſt extremity ; and, finding his ofti- 
cors and men in the fame diſpoſition, prepared for an 
obſtinate reſiſtance. After a few ſingle guns, the 
Spaniards came near, and hailing the veſſel] by her 
name, and the captain by his, entreated him to ſtrike 
and preſerve the lives of his men, otherwiſe to expect 
no quarter. Theſe threats were returned with guns: 
aſter which the Spaniards attempted to board, and were 
relojutely beat off; they made two attempts more, but, 


Captain Purcel prudently reſerving half his broadſide, 


they had not courage to board him, though they ex- 
paled themſclves fo much, particularly in the laſt puſh, 
they could ſtand it no longer, and made off with 
their oars towards Malaga, having loſt above one hun- 
dred of-their men. The engagement laſted an hour 
and three quarters, the Pulteney having but one man 
killed and five more dangerouſly wounded; though, 
what is a very remarkable circumſtance, every man 
on-board was ſhot through his clothes, the ſails and 
rigging were all cut to pieces, and ſome nine-pounders 
went through the hull and maſts. It falling calm atter 
the engagement, the Pulteney was towed round by 
ſeverai boats which came from Gibraltar; and the gar- 
riſon had ſuch a high ſenſe of the merit of this action, 
that the governor, officers, and principal inhabitants, 
contributed jor a large piece of plate as a preſent to 
the captain with a ſuitable Inſcription, and gave a 
handſome reward to the ſailors for their bravery. 
Thefe were the moſt important actions, in which 


the commanders 0: Britiſh ſhips this year diltinguiſhc ed 
them 
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themfelves in the European ſeas. In the mean time, 
the government ſhewed a regard for the protection 61 
their ſeamen, and alſo their Tefoluion not to luller 
any officer of the royal navy to cicape with impunity 
eicher for a neglett of duty, or 1] treatment of their 
men. For in May a cartel was lettied with the ca rt 
of Madrid for the exchange of pri :{oners; in purlu 
ance of which above fix hundred l Eugliſh ſeamen were 
relealed from St. Sebaſtian's, and a conliderable num- 
ber exchanged at Gibraltar. Sir Yelverton Peyton, 
captain of the Hector man of war, and Captain Fan- 
ſhaw, commander of the Phoenix, having returned 
{rom their ſtations at Virginia and South Carolina, 
and complaints having been made about their conduct 
there, a court martial was appointed to try them, which 
on the gth of June was held by Admiral Cavendiſh, 

on-board the St. George, at Spithead, when the court 
adjudged Sir Yeiverton to be diſmiſſed for ever 
ſerving in the royal navy, and mulcied Captain Fan- 
ſhaw {1x months pay for the uſe of the cheſt at Chat- 
ham. And on the 19th of Auguſt the fame admiral 
held another court-marihal at Spithead on the captain 
of the Superbe, who was cz{hiered and rendered in- 
capable of ſerving again, for ill treatment to his olli. 
cers, and inhuman cruelty to his men. ; 
Such were the operations in Europe during the 
year 1743. Let us now follow the Britiſh fleet in 
its operations in the Weſlt-Indies; where, after the 
* retreat from Cuba, it rende zvouſed at Ja- 
maica. In January a reinforccment of two thouſand 
marines arrived from Europe; allo the Greenwich, 
St. Alban's, and the Fox man of war; upon which 
the admiral and general, although their animoſities 
were nothing abated, formed a plan for a freſh expe- 
dition, in concert with Governor Trelawney, who 
agreed to accompany them therein. Their deſign was 
to diſembark the troops at Porto Bello, and march 


acroſs the iſthmus of Darien, to attack the rich town 
of 


: 
: 
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- of Panama. Two months elapſed after this reſolution 
was taken before the troops were all embarked, and 
the tranſports ready to fail. On the gth of March 
the whole fleet left Jamaica, and arrived at the place 
of their deſtination on the 28th. The fleet conſiſted 
of eight ſail of the line, three fire-ſhips, and two hoſ- 
pital- hips, together with forty tranſports, on-board of 
which were three thouſand land-forces; beſides five 


hundred negroes raiſed by the governor. The Spaniſh 


forces at Porto Bello, immediately on the arrival of 
this armament, made a precipitate retreat to Panama, 
without attempting to oppole their landing; but in- 
ſtead of debarking the troops, a council of war com- 
poſed of land- officers was called, in which it was re- 
folved, that, as the troops were ſickly, the rainy ſea- 
fon begun, and feveral of the tranſports not yet arrived, 
the deſign againſt Panama was rendered impracticable. 
Another motive for forming this refolution was, advice 
which had been received that the garriſon of Panama 


had been greatly ſtrengthened by freſh troops poured 


in. In purſuance of this determination, in which the 


admiral and fea-officers bore no part, the fleet returned 
to Jamaica, to the utter dfigrace of thoſe wha planned 
the enterprife, and of thoſe who abandoned it without 
making a ſingle effort to carry it into effed.— In Au- 


guſt, Captain Cuſack, in the Litchfield, of fifty guns, 


was ſent from Jamaica, with about three hundred ſol - 
diers, to the ſmall ifland of Rattan in the bay of Hon- 
duras, of which he took poſſeſſion. 

In the latter end of September, Captain Fowke, in 
the Gibraltar man of war, arrived at Jamaica, with 
diſpatches from the Duke of Newcaſtie, in which 
both the admiral and general were recalied, and di- 
retted to bring home with them ſuch troops as re- 
mained alive, which did not amount to a tenth part 
of the number which had been ſent abroad in that in- 
gilorious ſervice. The inferior officers fell ignobly by 

iickneſs and deſpair, without having an opportunity 
allowed 
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allowed them of fignalizing their courage; and the 
commanders lived to feel the ſcorn and reproach of 
their country. 

In the month of june the new colony of Georgia 
was invaded by an armament from St. Auguſtine, com- 
manded by Don Martinel de Monteano, governor of 

that fortreſs. It conſiſted of thirty-hx ſhips, from 
which four thouſand men were landed at St. Simon's, 
and began their march for Frederica. General Ogle- 
thorpe, with a handful of men, took ſuch wiſe pre- 
cautions for oppoling their progreſs, and harraſſed 
them in their march with ſuch activity and reſolution, 
that aſter two of their detachments had been defeated, 
they retired to their ſhips, and totally abandoned he 
enterprize. 

In May, two Engliſh frigates, commanded by the 
Captains Smith and Stuart, fell in with three Spaniſh 
men of war near the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's. An 
engagement enſued, which was maintained with great 
ſpirit until night, by the favour of which the Spani- 
ards retired to Porto Rico, having been much ſhat- 
tered in the conflict. In the month of September the 
Tilbury ſhip of war, of ſixty guns, was accidentally 
ſet on fire and deſtroyed off the iſland of Hiſpaniola; 
on which occaſion one hundred and twenty-ſeven 
men periſhed, the reſt were ſaved by Captain Hoare, 
of the Defiance, who happened to be on the ſame cruiſe, 

The government, ſenſible of the diſadvantages at- 
tending a command divided between the land and ſea- 
officers, at the ſame time that they inveited Sir Cha- 
loner Ogle with the command of the fleet in the Weſt- 
Indies, gave him abſolute authority over the marine 
forces. 

In England, the merchants ſtill complained that 
their commerce was not properly protected, and the 
people clamoured againſt the conduct of the war. 
They ſaid their burdens were increaſed to maintain 
quarrels with which they had no concern; to defray 

Vor. V. No. 110. T3 - - Wo 
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the enormous expence of inattive fleets and pacific ar- 
mics. Lord C. had by this time inſinuated himlelf 
into the confidence of his ſovereign, and engroſſcd 
the whole direction of public affairs. The war with 
Spain was now become a ſecondary conſideration, 
and neglected accordingly ; while the chief attention 
of the new miniſter was turned upon the aftairs of the 
continent. The diſpute with Spain concerned Bri- 
tain only. The intereſts of Hanover were connetted 
with the troubles of the empire. By purſuing: this 
objec, he ſoothed the wiſhes of his maſter, and opened 
a more ample field for his own ambition. He had 
ſtudied the policy of the continent with peculiar eager- 
nels. This was the favourite ſubject of his reflettion, 
upon which he thought and ſpoke with a degree of 


enthuſiaſm. The intolerable taxes, the poverty, the 
ruined commerce, of his country, 


the iniquity of 
ſtanding armics, votes of credit, and foreign con- 
nexions, upon which he had fo often expatiated, 
were now forgotten, or overlooked. He ſaw no- 
thing but glory, conqueſt, and acquired dominion. 
He ſet the power of France at defiance: and, as if 
Great Britain had felt no diſtreſs, but teemed with 
treaſure which ſhe could not otherwiſe employ, he 
poured forth her millions with a raſh and deſperate 
band, in purchaſing beggarly allies, and maintaining 
mercenary armies. | 

The partiament met on the 16th of November, 
when his majeſty told them, that he had augmemed 
the Britiſh forces in the Low Countries with fixteen 
thouſand Hanoverians and the Heſſian auxiliaries, in 
order to form ſuch a force, in conjunction with the 
Auſtrian troops, as might be of ſervice to the com- 
mon cauſe, at all events. He extolled the magnani— 
mity aud fortitude of the Queen of Hungary, as well 


as the reſolute condutt of the King of Sardinia, and 
that prince's ſtrict adberence to "bis engagements, 


though attacked in his own dominions. He — 
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tioned the requiſition made by Sweden, of his good 


offices for procuring a peace between that nation and 
Ruſha; the defenſive alliances which he had con- 
cluded with the czarina, and with the King of 
Pruſſia, as events which could not have been ex- 
petied, if Great Britain had not manifeſted a ſeaſon- 
able ſpirit and vigour, in defence and aſſiſtance of her 
ancient allies, and in maintaining the liberties of Eu- 
rope. | 

When the houſe of lords took into conſideration 
the ſeveral eſtimates of the expence occaſioned by 
the forces in the pay of Great Britain, Earl Sianhope, 
at the cloſe of an elegant ſpeech, moved for an ad- 
dreſs, to beſeech and adviſe his majeſty, that, in com- 
paſſion to his people, loaded already with ſuch nume- 
rous and heavy taxes, ſuch large and growing debts, 
and greater annual expences than the nation at any 


time before had ever ſuſtained, he would exonerate 


his ſubjects of the charge and burthen of thoſe merce- 
naries who were taken into the ſervice laſt year, without 
the advice or conſent of parliament. The motion was 
ſupported by the Earl of Sandwich, who took occaſion 
to ſpeak with great contempt of Hanover, and, in 
mentioning the royal family, ſeemed to forget that 
decorum which the nature of the ſubjett required. 
He had, indeed, reaſon to talk with aſperity on the 
contract by which the Hanovarians had been taken 
into the pay of Great Britain. Levy-money was 
charged to the account, though they were engaged 
for one year only, and though not a fingle regiment 
bad been raiſed on this occaſion: they had been levied 
tor the ſecurity of the electorate; and would have 
been maintained if England had never engaged in 
the affairs of the continent. The Duke of Bedford 
enlarged upon the fame ſubject. He ſaid it had been 
ſuſpected, nor was the ſuſpicion without foundation, 
that the meaſures of the Engliſh miniſtry had long 
been regulated by the intereſt of his majeſty's elec- 
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toral territories: that theſe had been long conſidered 
as a gulf into which the treaſures of Great Britain 
had been thrown : that the flate of Hanover had been 
changed, without any vilible cauſe, fince the accel- 
ſion of its princes to the throne of England: afflu. 
ence had begun to wanton in their towns, \ and gold to 
glitter in their cottages, without the diſcovery of 
mines, or the increale of their commerce; and new 
dominions had been purchaſed, of which the value 
was never paid from the revenues of Hanover. The 
motion was hunted down by the new miniſter, the 
patriot Lord Bathurſt, and the Earl of Bath, whick 
laſt nobleman doctared, that he conſidered it as an 
act of cowerdice and meanneſs, to fall paſſively down 
the ſtream of popularity, to ſuffer his reaſon and in- 
tegrity to be overborne by the noiſe of vulgar cla- 
mours, which had been raiſed againſt the meaſures ol 
government by the low arts of exaggeration, falla- 
cious reaſonings, and partial repreſentations, This is 
the very language which Sir Robert Walpole had 
oſten-uſed againſt Mr. Pulteney and his confederates 
in the houſe of commons. The aſſociates of the new 
ſecretary pleaded the cauſe of Hanover, and inſiſted 
upon the neceſſity of a land war againit France, with 
all the vehemence of declamation. Their ſuggeſtions 
were anſwered; their condutt was ſeverely ſtigma— 
tized by the Earl of Cheſterfield, who obſerved, "that 
the aſſembling an army in F landers, without the con- 
currence of the ſtates- general, or any other power en- 
gaged by treaty, or bound by intereſt, to ſupport the 
Queen of Hungary, was a raſh and ridiculous mea- 
ſure: the taking ſixtecn thoufand Hanoverians into 
Britiſh pay, without conſulting the parliament, ſeemed 
highly derogatory to the rights and dignity of the great 
council of the nation, and a very dangerous precedent 
to future times: that while Great Britain exhauſted 
herielf almoſt to ruin, in purſuance of ſchemes found- 
ed on cngagements to the Queen of Hungary, the 

electorate 
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electorate of Hanover, though under the ſame engage- 
ments, and governed by the lame prince, did not ap- 
pear to contribute any thing as an ally to her afliſt— 
ance, but was paid by Great Eritain for all the forces 
it bad ſent into the field, at a very exorbitant price: 
that nothing could be more abſurd and iniquitous 
than to hire theſe mercenaries, while a numerous army 
lay inactive at home, and the nation groaned under 
{uch intolerable burthens, * It may be proper (add- 
ed he) to repeat what may be forgotten in the multt- 
tude of other objects, that this nation, after having 
exalted the Elettor of Hanover from a ſtate of obſcu- 
rity to the crown, 1s condemned to hire the troops of 
that eleQtorate to fight their own cauſe: to hire them 
at a rate which was never known before; and to pay 
levy-money for them, though it is known to all Eu- 
rope that they were not raiſed for this occaſion.“ All 
the partiſans of the old miniſtry joined in the oppo- 
{ition to Earl Stanhope's motion, which was rejected 
by the majority. Then the Earl of Scarborough 
moved for an addreſs, to approve of the meaſures 
which had been taken on the continent; and this was 
likewiſe carried by dint of numbers. It was not, how- 
ever, a very eligible victory: what they gaincd in par- 
liament they loſt with the people. The new miniſters 
became more odious than their predeceſſors; and 
people began to think that public virtue was an ca 
name. 

At this period the Queen of Hungary ſeemed to 
triumph over all her enemies. The French were 


driven out of Bohemia and part of the Upper Palati- 


nate; and their forces under Marſhal Broglio were 


poſted on the Danube. Prince Charles of Lorraine, 
at the head of the Auſtrian army, entered Bavaria; 


and in April obtained a victory over a body of Ba- 


-varians at Braunau: at the fame time, three bodics of 


Croatians penetrating through the paſſes of the Ty— 
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of Munich. The emperor preſſed the French gene- 
ral to hazard a battle; but he refuſed to run this 
riſque, though he had received a ſtrong reinforcement 
from France. His imperial majeſty, thinking himſelf 
unſafe in Munich, retired to Augſburg: Marſhal 
Seckendorff retreated with the Bavarian troops to 
Ingoldſtadt, where he was afterwards joined by Mar- 
{hal Brogho, whoſe troops had, in this retreat, been 
purſued and terribly harraſſed by the Auſtrian cavalry 
and huſſars. Prince Charles had opened a free com- 
munication with Munich, which now for the third 
time fell into the hands of the Qucen of Hungary. 
Her arms likewiſe reduced Friedberg and Landſperg, 
while. Prince Charles continued to purſue the French 
to Donawert, where they were joined by twelve thou. 
ſand men from the Rhine, Broglio ſtill avoided an 
engagement, and retreated before the enemy to Hail- 
bron. The emperor, being thus abandoned by his 
allies, and {tripped of all his dominions, repaired to 
Franckfort, where he lived in indigence and oþſcu- 
rity, He now made advances towards an accommo- 
dation with the Queen of Hungary. His general, 
Seckendorft, had an interview with Count Kheven- 
huller at the convent of Lowerlconfield, where a 
convention was ſigned. This treaty imported, that 
the emperor ſhould remain neuter during the conti— 
nuance of the preſent war; and, that his troops ſhould 
be quartered in Franconia; that the Queen of Hun- 
gary ſhould keep poſſeſſion of Bavaria till the peace: 
that Braunau and Scarding ſhould be delivered up 
to the Aultrians: that the French garriſon of Ingold- 
{tadt ſhould be permitted to withdraw, and be re— 
placed by Bavarians; but that the Auſtrian generals 
ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of all the artillery, maga- 
Zines, and warlike ſtores belonging to the French, 
which ſhould be found in the place. —The governors 
of Egra and Ingolditadt refuſing to acquieſce in the 


capitulation, the Auſtrians had recourſe to the ope- 
| | rations 
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rattons of war; and both places were reduced. In 
Ingolditadt they found all the emperor's domeſtic 
treaſure, jewels, plate, pictures, cabinets, and curt- 
olities, with the archives of the houſe of Bavaria, 
the moſt valuable effects belonging to the nobility of 
that electorate, a prodigious train of artillery, and a 
valt quaniity of proviſions, arms, and ammunition, 

The French king, baffled in all the efforts he had 
hitherto made for the ſupport of the emperor, ordered 
his miniſter at Francklort to deliver a declaration to 
the diet, profeſſing himſelf extremely well pleaſed to 


| hear they intended to interpoſe their mediation for 
terminating the war. He ſaid, he was no leſs ſatisfied 


» O * 
with the treaty of neutrality which the emperor had 


concluded with the Queen of Hungary; an event of 
which he was no ſooner informed, than he had ordered 
his troops to return to the frontiers of his dominions, 
that the Germanic body might be convinced of his 
equity and moderation. To this declaration the 
ueen of Hungary anſwered in a reſcript, that the 
deſign of France was to embarraſs her affairs, and de- 
prive her of the aſſiſtance of her allies : that the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria could not be conſidered as a neutral 
party in his own cauſe: that the mediation of the 
empire could only produce a peace cither with or 
without the concurrence of France : that in the for- 
mer cale no ſolid peace could be expetted; in the 
latter, it was caly to foreſee, that France would pay 
no regard to a peace in which ſhe ſhould have no 
concern. She athrmed, that the aim of the French 
King was ſolely to gain time to repair his loſſes, that 
he might afterwards revive the troubles of the em- 
pire. The Elettor of Mentz, who had favoured the 
emperor, was now dead, and his fucceflor inclined to 
the Auſtrian intereſt, 15 e allowed this reſcript to be 
entered 1n the journal of the diet, together with the 
proteſts which had been made v hen the vote of Buhe- 
mia was ſuppreſſed in the late elettion, The emperor 
; complained 
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complaincd in a circular letter of this tranſaction, as a 
ilroke levelled at his imperial dignity; and it gave riſe 
to a warm diſpute among the members of the Germa- 
nic body. Several princes reſented the haughty con- 
duct, and began to he alarmed at the ſucceſs, of the 
houſe of. Aullria; while others pitied the deplorable 
ſituation of the emperor. The Kings of Great Bri- 


tain and Pruſha, as Eleftors of Hanover and Bran- 


denburgh, eſpouſed oppoſite ſides in this conteſt. His 
Pruſhan majeſty proteſted againſt the inveſtiture of 
the duchy of Saxe Lawenburgh, claimed by the King 
of Great Britain : he had an interview with General 
Seckendortt at Anſpach; and. was ſaid to have pri- 
vately viſited the. emperor at Frankfort. 

The troops which the King of Great Britain had 
aſſembled in the Netherlands began their march for 
the Rhine in the latter end of February; and in May 
they encamped near Hoech on the river Mayne, un- 
der the command of the Earl of Stair. This noble- 
man ſent Majar-general Bland to Franckfort, with a 


compliment to the emperor, aſſuring him, in the name 


of his Britannic majeſty, that the reſpect owing to his 
dignity ſhould not be violated, nor the place of his 
reſidence diſturbed. Notwithſtanding this aſſurance, 
the emperor retired to Munich, though he was after- 


wards compelled to return, by the ſucceſs of the Auſ- 


trians in Bavaria. The French king, in order to pre- 
vent the junction of the Britiſh forces with Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, ordered Marſhal-Noailles to aſ- 
ſemble ſixty thouſand men upon the Mayne ; while 
Coigny was ſent into Alſace with a numerous army, 
to deſcend that province, and oppoſe Prince Charles, 
mould be attempt to paſs the Rhine. Noailles, hav- 


ing ſecured the towns of Spire, Worms, and Oppen- 


2 

beim, palled the Rhine in the beginning of June, and 
potted himſelf on the eaſt fide of that river, above 
Frapckfort. The Earl of Stair advanced towards 


Mayne 


him, and encampcd at Killenbach, between the river 
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Mayne and the foreit of Darmſtadt: from this fitu- 


a 


ation he made a motion to Aſchaffenburgh, with a 
view to ſecure the navigation of the Upper Mayne; 
but he was anticipated by the enemy, v ho lay on tie 
other fide of the river, and had taken poſſeſſion of the 
olts above, fo as to intercept all ſupplics. They were 
oſted on the other ſide of the river, Ooppoſite to the 
allies, whoſe camp they overlooked; and, they found 
means, by their parties and other precautions, to cut 
off the communication by water between Frankfort 
and the confederates. 
The Duke of Cumberland had already come to make 
his firſt campaign, and the king himſelf arrived in the 
camp on the gth of June, He found his army, amount- 
ing to about forty thouſand men, in danger of ſtarv- 
ing: he received intelligence that a reinforcement of 
twelve thouſand Hanoverians and Heſſians had reach- 
ed Hanau; and he reſolved to march thither, both 
with a view to effect the junction, and to procure pro- 
vilion for his forces. With this view he decamped 
on the 26th of June, He bad no ſooner quitted A.- 
chaffenburgh, than it was ſeized by the French gene- 
ral: he had not marched above three leagues, when 
he perceived the enemy, to the number of thirty thou- 
land, had paſſed the river farther down, at Selingen- 
ſtadt, and were drawn up in order of battle at the vil- 
iage of Dettingen, to diſpute his paſſage. Thus he 
{ound himſelf cooped up in a very dangerous litua— 
tion. The enemy had poſſeſſed themſelves of Aſchaf— 
lenburgh behind, fo as to prevent his retreat: his troops 
were conlined in a narrow plain, bounded by hills and 
woods on the right, flanked on the left by the river 
Mayne, on the oppoiite {ide of which the French had 
erected batteries, that annoyed the allies on their 
march : in the front a conſiderable part of the French 
army was drawn up, with a narrow pals before them, 
the village oi Dettingen on their right, a wood on 
cir left, and a morals in the centre. Thus environcd, 
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the confederates muſt cither have fought at a very 


great diſadvantage, or ſurrendered themſelves priſo— 
ners of war, had not the Duke de Gramont, who com- 
manded the enemy, been inſtigated by the ſpirit of 
madneſs to forego theſe advantages. He paſſed the 
defile, and, advancing towards the allies, a battle en— 
ſued. T he French horſe charged with great impetu— 
olity, and ſome regiments of Britiſh cavalry were put 
in diſorder: but the infantry of the allies behaved 
with ſuch intrepidity and deliberation, under the eve 
of their ſovereign, as ſoon determined the fate of the 
day: the French were obliged to give way, and repal: 
the Mayne with great precipitation, having loſt abou: 
five thouſand men, killed, wounded, or taken, Had 
they been properly purſued before they recollected 
themſelves from their firſt confuſion, in all probability 
they would have ſuſtained a total overthrow. The 
Earl of Stair propoled that a body of cavalry fhould 

be detached on this ſervice ; but his advice was over- 
ruled. The loſs of the allies in this action amounted 
to two thouſand men. Generals Clayton and Monrov 
were killed : the Duke of Cumberland, who exhibited 
uncommon proofs of courage, was ſhot through the 
calf of the leg: the Earl of Albemarle, General Hufke, 
and ſeveral other officers of di{linttion, were wound— 
ed. The king expoſed his perſon to a ſevere fire of 
Cannon as well as muſquetry; he rode between the 
firlt and ſecond lines with his Word drawn, and en 
couraged the troops to fight for the honour of Eng- 
land. Immediately after the action he continued bs 
march to Hanau, where he was joined by the reinforc 
ment. The Earl of Stair ſent a trumpet to Marſh: 
Noailles, recommending to his protection the ſick an 
wounded that were leſt on the held of battle; and 
theſe the French general treated with great care and 
tendornets: ſuch generoſity foftens the rigours of wat, 
and does honour to humanity, 


5 þ he two armies continued on different ſides of the 
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river till the 12th of July , when the French general re- 
ceiving intelligence that Prince Charles of Lorraine 
had approached the Neckar, he ſuddenly retired, and 


repaſſed the Rhine, between Worms and Oppenhei im. 


ihe King of Great Britain was vilited by Prince 
Charles and Count Khevenhuller, at Hanau, where 
the future operations of the campaign were regulated. 

On the 27th of Auguſt the allied army paſfed the 
Rhine at Mentz, and the king fixed his head- quarters 
in the epiicopal palace at Worms. Here the forces 
lay encamped till che latter end of September, when 
they advanced to Spire, where they were joined by 
twenty thouſand Dutch auxiliaries from the Nether- 
lands. Marſhal Noailles having retreated into Upper 
Alſace, the allies took poſleſſion of Germerſheim, and 
demoliſhed the entrenchments which the enemy had 
raiſed on the Queich; then they returned to Mentz, 
and, in Oftober, were diſtributed into winter- quarters, 
aſter an inactive campaign that redounded very little 
to the honour of thoſe by whom the motions of the 
army were conducted. In September a treaty had 
been concluded at Worms, between his Britannic ma- 
jeity, the King of Sardinia, and the Queen of Hun- 
gary. She engaged to maintain thirty thouland men 
in Italy : the King of Sardinia obliged bimſelf to em- 
ploy forty thouſand infantry and five thouſand horſe, 
iu conſideration of his commanding the combined ar- 
my, and receiving an annual lubſidy of two hundred 
thouſand pounds from Great Britain, As a ſurther 

gratification the queen yielded to him the city of Pla- 
centia, with ſeveral diſtricts in the duchy of Pavia, 
and in the Novarele; and all her right and preten- 

tons to Final, at preſent poſleſſed by the republic of 

Genoay which, they hoped, would give it up, on being 


repaid the purchaſe-money, amounting to three hun- 


ared thouſand pounds. This ſum the King of Eng— 
land promiſed to diſburſe; and, moreover, to main- 
taln a ftrong {quadron in the Mediterrancan, the com- 
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mander of which ſhould act in concert with his Sardi— 
nian majeſty. Finally, the contracting powers agreed, 
that Final ſhould be conſtituted a free- -port, like that 
of Leghorn. Nothing could be more unhuſt than 
N rcaty, by which the Genoeſe were negotiated out 
{ thetr property. They had purchaſed the marqui— 


= oi Final of the late emperor, for a valuable con- 


li-ieration, and the purchaſe had been guaranteed by 


N Britain. It could not, therefore, be expected 
hat they would part with this acquiſition to a prince 
W 1 bower they thought already too formidable; cl- 
pecially, on condition of its being made a tree-port, 
to the prejudice of their own commerce. They pre- 
fented remonſtrances againſt this article, by their mi- 
nitcrs at the courts of London, Vienna, and Turin; 
and, as very little regard was paid to their repreſenta. 
tions, they threw themſelves into the arms of France 
and Dein lor protection. 
er the battle of Dettingen, Colonel Mentzel, at 
| the head of a large body of irregulars, belonging to the 
Queen of Hungary, made an irruption into Lorraine, 
part of which they ravaged without mercy. In Sep- 


tember, Prince Charles, with the Auitrian army, en- 


tered the Briſgaw, and attempted to pals the Rhine; 
but Marſhal Coigny had taken ſuch precautions for 
guarding it on the other fide, that he was obliged to 
abandon his deſign, and, marching back into the Upper 
Paiatinate, quartered his troops in chat country, and in 
Bavaria, By ths time the Earl of Stair had ſolicited 
and Obtained leave to refign his command. He had 
tor me time thought himſelf neglected; and was un- 
Willing that his reputation ſhould ſuffer on account of 
meatures in which ne had no concern. In October 
the King of Great Britain returned to Hanover, and 
the army ſeparated. The troops in Britiſh pay march- 
ed back to che Netherlands, and the reſt took their 
route to their reſpective countries. 


In che month of February, 1743; Sir Chaloner 
g's 
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Ogle, who then Jay in Port Royal, Jamaica, with his 


| lect, appointed Captain Knowles, of the Suffolk, a 


{cyenty-gun ſhip, to take under his command the Bur- 
ford of ſeventy guns, the Aſſiſtance, Norwich, and 
Advice, of fifty guns, the Scarborough of twenty 
guns, and three ſloops, and proceed to Antigua, where 
he was to be Joined by the Eltham of forty guns, and 
the Lively of twenty, and with this ſquadron make an 
attempt on La Guira and Porto Cavallo, two Spaniſh 
fortreſſes on the Caracco coalt of South America. 
Commodore Knowles, with theſe eight men of war, 
and three ſloops, having two thouſand three hundred 
ſailors and marines, with four hundred of Dalzell's 
regiment on-board, failed from Antigua on the 12th 
of February, and, after touching at St. Chriſtopher's, 
procceded to La Guira. But the governor of the 
Caraccas, having received intelligence of this expedi- 
tion almoſt two months before, had negletted nothing 
that tended to his ſecurity, by eretting new batteries, 
and augmenting the garriſons with a numerous body 
of Indians, mulattoes, and negroes ; beſides, he had 
prevailed on the Dutch governor of Curacoa, an 
iſland of the Antilles, to ſupply bim with a confider- 
able quantity of ammunition. 

On the 18th of February, the Engliſh commander, 
having arrived with his ſquadron in light of La Guira, 
began the attack about noon, which was carried on 


with great vigour, and met with an equally warm re— 


ſiſtance. By reaſon of the great ſwell, the ſhips could 
could not approach nearer the town than within a mile 


of it, which rendered it impracticable to land the ſol- 


diers, but all the ſhips behaved with great reſolution. 
At the beginning of the attack the Spaniſh flag was 
ſhot down, but ſoon hoiſted again; ſome conſiderable 
breaches were made in the fortifications, the churches 
were entirely demoliſhed, and a great number of 
houſes deſtroyed. Only three ſhips were in the har- 
bour, for cutting which out, or ſetting them * 
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forne boats were manned fruit the ſfanadron, but 
conid net facts, te attack continued tilhalmoſt 
eight at might, and, thongh the Spaniſh magaziue 


biew up, yet the daerk wels of the night put an end 
% the engage niet. Ih. ren, Norwich, Eltham, 
and Aihilance. being Otitirely dic hled from Kee: 0 
the line of battle, ard nian the attack, were 
ordered to Curacoa to reit. he Sufelk recoived 


one hundred aud jo: ty x lot, and the other lips 


Were a V damaged, 1+ that the attempt mill. 
carried, after the Tots of one licuteniyt, nine v two 
men killed, and three hundred and ciget wourded ; 
among the latter was Captain Luſhinvon, com- 


wander of the Burford, who had bis thigh taken off 


by a chain hot, and expired at Curacoa, two hours 
after he was carried afhore. The Spaniards, however, 
had-little cauſe for being elated, as their town and 
fortifications were greatly damaged, with the loſs of 
leven hundred men. 

Commodore Knowles, after refitting his ſquadron 
at Curacoa, and being reinforced with ſome Dutch 
voluntcers, who had been injured by the Spaniards, 
relolved to make an attack upon Porto Cavallo; 
tough the Spamards had put the town in a good 
poſture ot defence, having about twelve hundred 
foamen belonging to the lips in the harbour, with 
three hundred men more, beſides four end In- 
dians, mulattoes, and blacks. The commodore ſailed 
from Curacoa, March the goth; but by reaſon of a 
tirong lee current, it was the 5th of April beiore he 
came under the Keys of Barbarat, a little to the eaſt— 

ard of Porto Cavallo. The Spaniards had twelve 
of their faltet ſhips, and three gallies, bauled up 
to the head of the harbour out of gun-ſhot, with one 


of ſixty, and another of forty, moored cloſe over to 


the other ſhore: one ſhip was laid acrols the chan- 
nel in the monih of the harbour, ready to be funk, 
with a chain from the caſtle to the ſtern, and another 

from 
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irom her head tv the main, where had Jat iy been 
erccted three faſcine batteries of 42 - con 1-28 
length. On a lov point called Ponta Brava were two 
more batteries, ne f twelve, and the other of feven, 
guns. But the comm: odor, perceiving that they 


might cealily be llanked. though: tt would be no dlili- 


cult matter to make himſelf malter of the battarics, 
the guns of which mitzſit then be turned againkt the 
caſtle. Accordvigty it was agrecd in a general count 
eil held next morning, 10 ſend in two ſhips in the 
afternoon to cannonadde ihe batteries, and then land 
the voluntcers, with about lour hundred feamen, the 
detachment out bn all the marines, with the 
Dutch, to take pollefiton gt them after being tence a 
their retreat {og ſecured by the Af lance; WHICH 
lay within piſto] |-ſhot of the ſhore. The I. ivcly and 
Eitham that were lent in cannonade the bi atteries, 
ſilenced them about fun 4 and by dark the firing 


cealed on both 8 when the forces, conſiſting ot 


twelve hundred men, landed, under Ka command ot 


Major Lucas; op on their march along a beach, the 
commodore accompanied them in his boat. About 
eleven the van ſcized one of the falcine batteries: 
but the Spanifi ſentinel, firing his piece, alermed thr 


garriſon and the other batteries, on which two 2 


fired from the latter, put the forces into diforder 

who, not oblcrving the proper watch-word, fired az 
one another. This put them in ſuch confubon, the 
their officers calling out to calt off their mulkets 
itoop and run; they did ſo with the utmoſt precip: u- 
tion, each man taking his comrade for a Spaniard ; 
nor did they recover from this ſhameful Iright tit 
they found themſelves ſafc on-board. ook the 21%, 
in a general conlultation, after conſidering the late 
miſcarriage, it was reſolved to form one 380 eral at. 
tack with the hips and forces againſt the caſtle an 

the faſcine batteries. In purſuance of this relolytions 
on the 24th in the forenoon, a ſmall breeze ſpringing 
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up, the commodore weighed and run down in the fol 
lowing order: the Aſliſfance, Burford, Suffolk, and 


Norwich, to batter the caſtle; and the Scarborough, 
Lively, and Eltham, againſt che two faſcine batteries. 


They began cannonading about eleven, and conti— 
nued till paſt nine at night, with great obſtinacy on 
both ſides. The Spaniards ſometimes ſlackened their 
fire; and the Engliſh did good execution in diſmount- 
ing their guns, beating ſeveral embraſures into one, 
and ſilencing the faſcine batteries. But, night com- 
ing on, their fire was briſker and did more miſchief, 
whereupon, ſome of the ſhips having expended all, 
and others moſt of their ammunition, with their maſts 


and rigging ſhattered, the commodore made the ſig- 


- nal to cut, and, after the loſs of two hundred men, 


anchored about a random ſhot diſtance. During che 
cannonading, the Spaniards ſunk the ſhip in the 
mouth of the harbour, which ſtopped up the channel. 
Next morning the ſquadron got under the keys of 
Barbarat to refit, and in the evening was joined by 
the Advice, which had parted company three days 
after ſailing from Curagoa. On the 28th, in a gene 
ral council, it was agreed that the ſquadron was no 
longer in a condition to undertake any enterpriſc 
againſt the Spaniards; upon which, after ſending 
away the ſtation ſhips, and an exchange of priſoners 3 
with the governor of Porto Cavallo, the conmodo1e 
returned to Jamaica. 
The Britiſh and Spaniſh ſquadrons remained kor 
the reſt of the year inactive in the ports of Cuba and 
amaica ; though our cruizers and privatecrs wer? 
Jucceſsful in making a conſiderable number of prizes 
Among thele, the San Joſeph le Deſiderio, a reg!l- 
ter-ſhip, computed by the Spaniards to be worth od 
hundred thouſand pounds, was taken, April the 17th, 
by Captain Tucker, in the Fowey man of war, cruiz. 
ing off cape Corientes. On the 1gth of June, Lord 
Bamff, in the Haſtings man of war, on bis cruize off the 
Azores, 
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Azores, took a French polacre, called Le St. Jean, 


with one miliion three hundred thouſand pieces of 


cight, regiſtered at Cadiz; and on the 23d of July, 
a Spaniſh privateer, Captain Barnably, in the Litch- 
field, on his cruize off Porto Rico, in the month of 
September, took and deſtroyed four Spaniſh priva- 
tcers, burnt a ſloop in Aguada bay, and demoliſhed 
a battery of four guns, under which the ſloop was at 
anchor; and afterwards he landed ſome men with an 
officer, who ſpiked up the guns, burnt the carriages 
and guard-houles, carrying off the colours in ſight 
of a great number of Spaniards, of whom the Engliſh 
killed about two hundred, with the loſs of only one 
man. Some privateers fitted out at St. Chriſtopher's 
had alſo been very ſucceſsful; and the whole loſs of 


the Spaniards this year in America was computed at 


no leſs than ninety-five veſſels, a great number of 
which were conſiderable prizes. 

As the French were getting ready a conſiderable 
armament at Breſt, a fleet of twelve men of war was 
ordered in the ſummer to rendezvous at Spithead, 
under Sir John Norris, who, as no intelligence was 
received of the French fleet being in readineſs, did 
not take the command till the beginning of next year, 
when being augmented, proceeded to prevent the 
meditated invaſion from Dunkirk. 

In the Mediterranean, our naval affairs were in 
much the ſame ſituation as at the cloſe of the pre- 
ceding year, the fleet under Admiral Matthews re- 
maining {till at the iſles of Hieres, to prevent the 
French and Spaniſh fleet getting out of Toulon. 
While Matthews lay here, ſome of his ſailors, on the 
10th of April, going on ſhore for retreſhments to the 
town_of Hieres, the French garriſon refuted them 
entrance, on which a ſcuffle enſued. The governor 
of Provence lent a reinforcement of ſix hundred men; 
and, as the Engliſh were aſſiſted by the fleet, the fray 
did not end before thirty French and one hundred 
and twenty Engliſh were killed. | 
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About the end of June, Admiral Matthews, under- 
ſtanding that fourteen xebecks, laden with artillery 
and ammunition for the Spaniſh army, had arrived at 
Genoa, ſailed thither from the road of Hieres, and 
demanded of the republic that they would either oblige 
theſe veſſels, with the ſtores, to quit their harbour, or 
ſequeſter their lading until a general peace ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed. After ſome diſpute, it was agreed that 
the cannon and ſtores ſhould be depolited in the caſtle 
of Bonifacio, ſituated on a rock at the ſouth end of 
Corſica; and, that the xebecks ſhould have leave to 
retire without moleſtation. The Corſicans had ſome 
years before revolted, and ſhaken off the dominion of 
the Genoeſe, under which their ifland had remained 
for many centuries. They found themſelves oppreſſed, 
and reſolved to aſſert their freedom. They conferred 
the ſovereign authority on a German adventurer, who 
was ſolemnly proclaimed by the name of King Theo- 
dore. He had ſupplied them with ſome arms and 
ammunition, which he had brought from Tunis, and 
amuſed them with promiſes of being aſſiſted by foreign 
powers in retrieving their independency : but, as theſe 

romiſes were not performed, they treated him ſo 
roughly, that he had thought proper to quit the iſland, 
and they ſubmitted again to their old maſters. The 
troubles of Corlica were now revived. Theodore re- 
viſited his kingdom, and was recognized by the prin- 
cipal chiefs of the iſland. He publiſhed a manifeſto: 
he granted a general pardon to all his ſubjetts who 


| ſhould return to their obedience: he pretended to be 


countenanced and ſupported by the King of Great 
Britain and the Queen of Hungary. He was certainly 
thought a proper inſtrument to perplex and harals the 
Genoeſe, and ſupplied at this junQure with a ſum of 
money to purchaſe arms for the Corſicans: but a change 
ſoon happened in the Britiſh miniſtry, and then he was 
ſuffered to relapſe into his original obſcurity. Admi- 


ral Matthews, though he did not undertake any = 
dition 
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dition of importance againſt the maritime towns of 
Spain, continued to aſſert the Britiſh empire at ſea 
through the whole extent of the Mediterranean. The 
Spaniſh army under Don Philip was no ſooner in mo- 
tion, than the Engliſh admiral ordered ſome troops and 
cannon to be diſembarked for the ſecurity of Villa- 
Franca. Some ſtores having been landed at Civita- 
Vecchia, for the uſe of the Spaniſh forces under Count 
Gages, Matthews interpreted this tranſaction into a 
violation of the neutrality which the pope had pro- 
felled; and lent thither a ſquadron to bombard the 
place. The city of Rome was filled with conſterna- 
tion; and the pope had recourſe to the good offices of 
his Sardinian majeſty, in conſequence of which the 
Engliſh ſquadron was ordered to withdraw. The cap- 
tains of ſingle cruiſing ſhips, by their activity and vi- 
gilence, wholly interrupted the commerce of Spain; 
cannonaded and burned ſome towns on the ſea-ſide; 
and kept the whole coaſt in continual alarm. 

On the continent of America, the operations of the 
war were very inconſiderable. General Oglethorpe, 
having received intelligence, that the Spaniards pre- 
pared for another invaſion from St. Auguſtine, aſſem— 
bled a body of Indians, as a reinforcement to part of 
his own regiment, with the highlanders and rangers, 


and in the ſpring began his march, in order to antici- 


pate the enemy. He encamped for {ome time in the 
neighbourhood of St. Auguſtine, by way of defiance; 
but they did not think proper to hazard an engage- 
ment ; and, as he was in no condition to undertake a 
liege, he returned to Georgia. In Ottober, the Prin- 
cels Louiſa, youngeſt daughter of his Britannic ma— 


jeſty, was married by proxy, at Hanover, to the Prince 


Royal of Denmark, who met her at Altena, and con— 

ducted her to Copenhagen. | 
The parliament met in the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1743. The houſe of commons voted fix mil- 
lions and a half for the ſervice of the year 1744, be- 
L12 ide 
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ſide three millions and a half paid to the ſinking-fund 


in perpetual taxes; ſo that the year's ſupplies amount- 
ed to ten millions. The funds eſtabliſhed for the an. 
nual charge were the land and malt taxes; one mil. 
lion paid by the Eaſt-India company for a renewal 
of their charter; one million two hundred thouſand 
pounds by annuities; one million from the ſinking— 
fund; {ix -and-thirty thouſand pounds from the ton. 
nage; and fix hundred thouſand pounds by a lottery, 

At this time party contentions were carried on with 
ſuch violence, that the French miniſtry concluded the 
nation to be ripe for a revolt; and this opinton was 
corroborated by the affertions of the Jacobites, whoſe 
ſtrong prejudices, and warm imaginations, made them 
ſce cvery thing through the medium of paſſion and 
party; whence they informed the court of Verläilles, 
that if the Chevalier de St. George, or his eldeſt ſon 
Charles Edward ſhould appear at the head of a French 
army in Great Britain, a revolution in his favour would 
inſtantly follow. This intimation was agreeable to Car- 
dinal Tencin, who, upon the death of Cardinal Fleury, 
which happened this year, had become prime-miniſter 
of France, He was of a violent enterpriſing temper. 


He had been recommended to the purple by the Che- 


valier de St. George, and was ſeemingly attached to 


the Stuart famil y. His ambition was flattered with the 
proſpett of giving a king to Great Britain ; of per- 
forming ſuch eminent ſervice to his benefaftor. and 
of reſtoring to the throne of their anceſtors, a family 
connected "by the ties of blood with all the greateſt 
princes of Europe. The miniſtry of France forclaw, 
that even if this aim ſhould miſcarry, a deſcent upon 
Great Britain would make a conſiderable diverſion 
from the continent in favour of France, and embroll 


and embarraſs his Britannic majelty, who was the chief 


ſupport of the houſe of Auſtria and all its allies. Ac- 
tuated by theſe motives, he concerted meaſures with 


the Chevalier de St. George, at Rome, who, being 
t00 
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too much advanced in years to engage perlonally in 
ſuch an expedition, agreed to delegate his pretenſions 
and authority to his fon Charles, a youth of promiſing 
talents, ſecret, brave, and enterpriſing, amiable in his 
perſon, grave, and even reſerved, in his deportment. 
He approved himſclf in the ſequel, compoſed and mo- 
derate in fuccefs, wonderfully firm in adverſity ; and, 
though tenderly nurſed in all the delights of an effemi— 
nate country and gentle climate, patient almoſt beyond 
belief of cold, hunger, and fatigue. Such was the ad- 
venturer now deſtined to fulfil the hopes which the 
French miniſtry had conceived, from the p: ojetted in- 
vaſion of Great Britain. 

Count Saxe was appointed by the French king com- 
mander of the troops deſigned for this expediton, which 
amounted to fifteen thouſand men. They began their 
march to Picardy, and a great number of veſſels was 
aſſembled for their embarkation, at Dunkirk, Calais, 


and Boulogne. It was determined that they ſhould be 


landed in Kent, under convoy of a ſtrong ſquadron 
equipped at Breſt, and commanded by Monſieur de 
Roquefeuille, an officer of experience and capacity. 
The Chevalier de St. George is ſaid to have required 
the perſonal ſervice of the Duke of Ormond, who ex- 
cuſed himſelf on account of his advanced age. 

Prince Charles departed from Rome about the end 
of December, in the diſguiſe of a Spaniſh courier, at- 
tended by one ſervant only, and furniſhed with paſl- 
ports by Cardinal Aquaviva. He travelled through 
Tuſcany to Genoa, from whence he proceeded to Sa- 
vona, where he embarked for Antibes, and proſecuting 
his journey to Paris, was indulged with a private audi- 
ence of the French king: then he ſet out incognito for 
the coaſt of Picardy. The Britiſh miniſtry, being ap- 
priſed of his arrival in France, at once comprehended 
the deſtination of the armaments prepared at Breſt and 
Boulogne. Mr. Thompſon, the Engliſh reſident at 
Paris, received orders to make a remonſtrance to = 
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French miniſtry, on the violation of thoſe treaties by 
which the pretender to the crown of Great Britain was 
excluded from the territories of France. But he was 
given to underſtand, that his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
would not explain himſelf on that ſubject, until the 
King of England ſhould have given ſatisfaction on 
the repeated complaints which had been made to him, 
touching the infrattions of thoſe very treaties which 
had been fo often violated by his orders. 

In the month of January M. de Roquefeuille ſailed 
from Breſt, directing his courſe up the Engliſh channel, 
with twenty ſhips of war. They were immediately 
diſcovered by an Engliſh cruifer, which ran into Ply- 
mouth; and the intelligence was conveyed by land to 
the board of Admiralty. Sir John Norris was forth- 
with ordered to take the command of the ſquadron 
at Spithead, with which he ſailed round to the Downs, 
where he was joined by ſome ſhips of the line from 
Chatham, and then he found himſelf at the head of a 
ſquadron conſiderably ſtronger than that of the enemy. 
Several regiments marched to the ſouthern coaſt of 
England: all governors and commanders were ordered 
to repair immediately to their reſpettive poſts: the 
forts at the mouth of the Thames and Medway were 
put in a poſture of defence; and directions were iſſued 
to aſſemble the Kentiſh militia, to defend the coaſt in 
cale of an invaſion. On the 15th of February, 1744, 
the king ſent a meſſage to both houſes of parliament, 


intimating the arrival of the pretender's fon in France, 


the preparations at Dunkirk, and the appearance of a 
French fleet in the Engliſh channel. They joined in 
an addreſs, declaring their indignation and abhorrence 
of the deſign formed in favour of a popiſh preteader ; 
and, affuring his majeſty, that they would, with the 
warmeſt zeal and unanimity, take ſuch meaſures as 
would enable him to fruſtrate and defeat fo deſperate 
and inſolent an attempt. Addreſſes of the fame kind 
were prelemed by the city of London, both * 
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lities, the principal towns of Great Britain, the clergy, 
the diflenting miniſters, the quakers, and almoſt all the 
corporations and communities of the kingdom. A re- 
uiſition was made of the fix thouſand auxiliancs, 
which the ſtates- general were obliged to furniſh on ſuch 
occaſions, and theſe were granted with great alacrity 
and expedition. The Earl of Stair, forgetting his 
wrongs, took this opportunity of offering his ſervices 
to government, and was re-inveſted with the chief com- 
mand of the forces in Great Britain. His example was 
followed by ſeveral noblemen of the firſt rank. The 
Duke of Montague was permitted to raiſe a regiment 
of horſe ; and orders were ſent to bring over {1x thou- 
ſand of the Britiſh troops from Flanders, in caſe the in- 
vaſion ſhould actually take place. His majelty was, in 
another addreſs from parliament, exhorted to augment 
his forces by ſea and land: the habeas corpus att was 
ſuſpended for fix months, and ſeveral perſons of dit- 
tinction were apprehended on ſuſpicion of treaſonable 
practices: a proclamation was ifſucd for putting the 
laws in execution againſt papiſts and nonjurors, who 
were commanded to retire ten miles from London ; 
and every precaution was taken which ſeemed neceſ- 
ſary for the preſervation of the public tranquillity. 
Meanwhile the French court proceeded with their 
preparations at Boulogne and Dunkirk, under the eve 
of the young pretender, and ſeven thouſand men 
were actually embarked. M. de Roqueteuille ſailed 
up the channel as far as Dungenels, a promontory on 
the coalt of Kent, after having detached M. de Barre} 
with hve ſhips to haſten the embarkation at Dunkirk. 
While the French admirai anchored off Dungenels, he 
perceived, on the 24th of February, the Britiſh {lect, 
under Sir John Norris, doubling the fouth foreland 
from the Downs : and, though the wind was againſt 
him, taking the opportunity of the tide to come up and 
engage the French ſquadron. Roqueleuilie, who little 
expetted ſuch avilit, could not be altogether compoled, 
conſidering 
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conſidering the great ſuperiority of his enemies: but 


the tide failing, the Engliſh admiral was obliged to an- 


chor two leagues ſhort of the enemy. In this inter- 
val M. de Roquefeuille called a council of war, in 
which it was determined to avoidan engagement, weigh 
anchor at fun-ſet, and make the beſt of their way to the 


place from whence they had ſet fail. This reſolution _ 


was favoured by a very hard gale of wind, which be- 
gan to blow from the north-eaſt, and carried them 
down the channel with incredible expedition. But 
the ſame ſtorm, which, in all probability, ſaved their 
fleet from deſtruction, utterly diſconcerted the deſign 
of invading England. A great number of tranſports 
were driven aſhore and deſtroyed, and the reſt, were ſo 


damaged that they could not be ſpeedily repaired. The 
Engliſh were now maſters at ſea, and their coaſt was 


ſo well guarded, that the enterprize could not be pro- 
ſecuted with any probability of ſucceſs. The French 
generals nominated to ſerve in this expedition return- 
ed to Paris, and the young pretender reſolved to 
wait a more favourable opportunity. | | 
The French king no longer preſerved any meaſures 


with the court of London: the Britiſh refident at Paris 


was given to underſtand, that a declaration of war mult 
enſue; and this was actually publiſhed on the 20th of 
March. The King of Great Britain was taxed with 
having diſſuaded the court of Vienna from entertain- 
ing any thoughts of an accommodation; with having 
infringed the convention of Hanover;, with having 
exerciſed piracy on the ſubjetts of France; and with 
having blocked up the harbour of Toulon. On the 


31ſt of March, a like denunciation of war againſt 


France was publiſhed at London, amidit the acclama- 


tions of the people. In this declaration the French 
king is charged with having violated his ſolemn en- 
gagements in the guaranty of the pragmatic ſanttion 
given by him in the year 1738, in confideration of the 
ceſſion of Lorraine: with having given encouragement 
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and ſupport to the Spaniards whilſt at war with Great 
Britain, contrary to every principle of good faith; 
and with having concerted meaſures with Spain for at- 
tacking a principal ſettlement poſleſied by the Eng- 
iſh in America, the fulleſt proof of which was ob. 
tained by a duplicate of the order, dated the 7th of 
October, 1740, having fallen into the hands of the 
commander in chief of the Britiſh fleet in che Weſt— 
Indies; whilſt, at the ſame time, the ſtrongeſt aſſurances 
were given by the court of France of their friendly diſ- 
poſition, It farther charges that power with having 
continued the ſame offenſive conduct in the Mediter— 
rancan, in the year 1741, in joining and protecting the 
ſhips of Spain, when the Englifh flect was preparing 
to attack them; with breach of treaties in repairing 
the fortifications, and erecting new works at Dunkirk; 
in admitting the ſon of the pretender to the crown of 
Great Britain into the dominions of France: in ſend— 
ing a ſquadron of French ſhips into the channel, in 
order to favour a deſcent on England: and, it con- 
cludes with diſavowing all the charges brought againſt 
the King of Great Britain in the French declaration. 
The chief naval ſtrength of the belligerent powers 
was collected, as it uſed to be in former wars, in the 
Mediterranean, Here Admiral Maithews rode trium- 
phant before Toulon, in which harbour the combined 
tleets of France and Spain were ignominiouſly pent 
up. At length a poſilive order was ſent from the court 
of France, to their admiral de Court, to put to fea at 
all events, in order to join a ſquadron expected from 
Breſt, and even to riſk an engagement with the Eng- 
I1th, if the junction could not be effected without it. 
Sixteen Spaniſh men of war lay in the harbour, but the 
Spaniards had only a ſufficient number of ſailors and 
gunners to work twelve. The French fleet conſiſted 
of ſixteen {hips of the line, tour frigates, and three 
lire-ſhips. M. de Court, the French admiral, at the 
age of fourſcore, enjoyed all the vigour of budy aud 
"You: V. NO. $1: m mir d 
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mind which ſuch a ſtation requir:d. Forty years had 
elapſed ſince the ſea-fight off Malaga, where he had 
ſerved as captain on-board the admiral's ſhip, and ſince 
that time there had bein no general engagement at ſca in 
any part of the world, except that off Meſſina, in 1718. 

On the 1oth of February the two contending fleets 
got under fail, and, being each drawn up in line of 
battle, advanced to meet the other. The British 
fleet conſiſted of forty fail ; the French and Spaniards 
thirty-four: but, as Leitock's diviſion, thirteen ſhips, did 
not fight at all, we can reckon our own fleet only as 
twenty-ſeven fail, 

The Engliſh had the advantage of the wind, a cir- 
cumſtance of as muck conſequence at ſea, as an advan- 
tageous polt is on land. That nation was the firſt who 
ranged their naval forces in the order of battle which, 
is now in uſe, and it is from them that other nations 
have learned to diſpoſe their fleets into the diviſions of 
van, main, and rear. Matthews was cager to come to 
action, but de Court chole rather to avoid one, for 
which purpole he endeavoured to ſtretch to the ſouth: 
ward. 3 | 

On the 14th at break of day, the combined ſqua- 
drons having made ſail during the night, with little 
wind eaſterly, had got ſomewhat farther off, Whilſt the 
Engliſh had been driven by the currents between them 
and Toulon; upon which Admiral Matthews made 
the ſignal for bearing down. At this time the Engliſh 
fleet was very much extended, the headmolt ſhip in 
the van being diſtant from the ſternmoſt in the rear 
full three leagues. At half an hour paſt eleven o'clock 
at noon, Matthews perceiving the backwardneſs of bis 
adverſary to engage, threw out the ſignal for a gencral 
engagement. By one o'clock the two fleets had neared 
each other conſiderably, but the regular arrangement 
was now inverted. The van of the Britiih fleet was 
oppoſed to the centre of the combined fleet; the French 


van, under Commodore Gabaret, was greatly —_ 
| -_ 
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and Admiral Matthews. with the centre diviſion, was 
abreaſt of the Spaniſh fleet, Wien compoled the rear 
of the eneiny; and Vice-admira! 1, Hock was greatly 
altern, and, as there was little wind and a great ſwell, 


he had little chance of making way {o 13 to come up 


O 

with and engage the Spaniards. This was the im— 
ortant moment for attacking the Spanifh fleet, and 
Matthews, being of opinion that the regular form of an 
attack ſhould be adhercd to or departed from accord- 
ing as the public ſervice was likely to be beſt promoted, 
bore down upon the Spaniſh admiral, throwing out 
the ſignal ſor engaging, while that for the line of battle 
was ſtill diſplayed, which was a fatal indiſcretion, and 
tended greatly to embarraſs thoſe who were to act un- 
der theſe directions. However, though Leſtock made 
no haſte to come up with the flying enemy, which it 
was his unqueſtionable duty to have done, yet had the 
intrepidity of Matthews been properly ſeconded by 
every {hip in his own divifion, the Spaniſh fleet might 
have been as effectually ſubdued as it was ſix- and. twenty 
years before by Sir George Byng. | x: 

The admiral in the Namur, and Captain Cornwall 
in che Marlborough, fingled out the Spaniſh admiral 
Navarro, in the Real, or Royal Philip, and the Iſabella 
his ſecond, and very gallantly began the action, within 
piſtol-ſhot, about half an hour paſt one o'clock. 

At the ſame time Captain Forbes in the Norfolk, 
bore down, and engaged the Conftant, the ſecond a- 
nead of Don Navarro; and the Princeſſa, Somerſet, 
Bedford, Dragon, and Kingſton, fired at the Poder, 
the ſhip next ahead of the Conſtant; the Orient, Ame- 
rique, and Neptune, the three headmoſt ſhips of the 
Poder, exchanged a broadſide with the headmoſt ſhips 
ol the Britiſh centre, and continued their courſe to 
the fouthward with the French ſquadron, making in all 


nineteen ſhips of the line; and the five other Spaniſh 


[tips were at a conſiderable diſtance aſtern of their 
admiral, though theſe ſhips might have been kept be- 
| M m 2 fore 
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fore the wind by Vice-admiral Leſtock, if the neceſſity 
lo urgent before his cyes could have prevailed on bin 
to conceive himſelf juſtified in breaking the line while 
the ſignal was unaltered: yet ſtill he kept at a great 
diſtance from the line. But about two o'clock Rear. 
admiral Rowley, and Captain Oſborne in the Princess 
Caroline, got along-ſide the French admiral, and the 
Ferme his ſecon d, and engaged them for ſome time; 
the Berwick and Chicheſter alſo hred at the French, 
but at too great a diſtance, while the Naſſau, Warwick, 
and Sterling Caſtle, the three other headmoſſ ſhips of 
this diviſion, though there was no ſignal of direction to 
the contrary, did not engage, according to the ſignal 
abroad, but kept their wind, endeavouring to prevent 
the French from tacking and doubling upon them, 
who had ſo great a ſuperiority, as nineteen againſt ſeven, 
the Kingſton and Somerſet having got ſo far ahcad as 
to fall in among the centre. Admiral Rowley contt- 
nued the engagement againſt the French admiral with 


great obſtinacy and judgment, aſſiſted moſt gallantly 


by Captain Oſborne ; and, as ſeven other ſhips of the 
French diviſion began to hre, this prevented Admiral 
de Court tacking hi diviſion to the afliſtance of the 
Spaniards; neither could Commodore Gabaret do it 
with the van, without running the hazard of being fur. 
rounded by that of the Engliſh, which had the wind of 
them, and kept it with ſuch diſcretion, as prevented 
the reit of the French irom engaging, and added greatly 
to the reputation of the commanding officer. | 
A conſtant fire was maintained, with great warm!!, 
by the Namur and the Mari borough, againſt Don Na. 
varro and his fecond, both of whom behaved with Treat 
valour; but the Nor folk, after eygagins three quarters 
of an hour, obliged the Eonſtant to bear away out 0 
the line much dilabled; upon which the Spaniſh ad— 
miral and his ſecond aſtern, notwithſtanding their warm 
work wich e the Namur and Marlborough, fired * 


guns at her to bring her back, but to no purpoſe; fn 
{1 6 
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ſhe continued to lic to leeward. and never more re- 
turned to the engagement. The Norfolk did not think 
proper to quit the line in purſuit of her, and, having 
now no antagoniſt, ſhe lay to windward, having twenty 
men killed and twenty-live wounded, with her rigging, 
maſts, and yards, conſiderably ſhattered. The Namur 
and Marlborough being jult aboard of one another, 


_ obliged Admiral Matthews to fill his fails and go ahead, 


in the heat of the action, though his maſts, yards, and 
rigging, were ſo much diſabled, as to occalion the great- 
eſt difficulty in managing the ſhip, which was encreaſcd 
by having but little wind with a great {well; and the 
mizen top fail being handed to prevent the maſts and 
rigging tumbling about their ears, though he reeved 
new braces three ſcveral times; ſo that he could not 
give the Marlborough the aſſiſtance Captain Cornwall 
wanted, whole behaviour merited all imaginable ap- 


plauſe. Cornwall had loſt both his legs by an unfor— 


tunate ſhot; and the Marlborough, at three of the clock, 


had her main and mizen malts ſhot by the board, the 


fall of which killed her heroic commander; neverthe- 


lels ſhe was fought bravely by her ſecond lieutenant, 


(the firſt lieutenant, who was the captain's nephew, be- 


ing alſo killed,) and making good fires upon her op- 


ponents, though ſhe had no aſſiſtance from her neigh- | 


bours in the line, which continued lying to windward, 
and firing at the Spaniſh ſhips in the rear, not within 
gun-ſhot, though the admiral had ſent orders for them 
to bear down to her affiſtance. The Real, or Royal 
Philip, lying diſabled with her ftern to the Maribo- 


rough, her ſecond gone, and the ſhip aitern not yet 


come up at four o'clock; the Ann galley fireſhip was 
ordered to prime with the utmolt diſpatch, and go down 
upon the Spaniſh admiral and burn him: but before 
ſhe could be got ready the Spaniſh ſhips aſtern paſted 
by Vice-admiral Leſtock, who fired a broadiide at the 
ſternmoſt ſhip, but could not ſtop her from going ahead, 
which gave them an opportunity of re-inforcing the 

| Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh admiral, juſt as the ſireſhip was approaching 
the Royal Philip, theſe ſhips fired at her all the way 
the was advancing. The fireſhip being within a cable's 
length of the Spaniſh admiral, was ſet on fire; but the 
Spaniards pouring into her bows a great number of 

_Thot, immediately ſunk her, though ſhe was not her 
own length at that time from the Royal Philip, and ſhe 
went dow! all in a blaze, with Captain Mackey her 
brave commander, his lieutenant Hilliers, his gunner, 
and twelve men, whoſe fate was participated by fifty 
Spaniards, who had been ſent in a launch from the Royal 
Philip to take her, and, arriving cloſe under her the 
very moment ine blew up, periſhed in the flames. 

About five o'clock, the Marlborough, being dread- 
fully ſhattered, and almolt torn to pieces, was towed 
out of the line. The Spaniards fired chiefly at the 
maſts and rigging, by which, although Admiral Mat- 
thews engaged the Real within piſtol-ſhot, he had only 
nine men killed and forty wounded : Captain Ruſſel, 
who commanded the Namur, had his left arm ſhot off 
by the firſt broadſide; whilſt a dreadful carnage was 
made on-board the Spaniſh admiral's ſhip, notwithſtand- 
ing which, ſhe maintained the action with unabating 'pt- 

rit. The Dorſ-tfhire, Eſſex, Rupert, and Royal Oak, 
very feebly ſupported their admiral; had they diſcover- 
ed the fame alacrity as the Marlborough, the Spaniſh 
ſhips would moſt probably have been deftroyed or 
taken. During the fierceſt part of the action, Admi- 
ral Matthews is ſaid to have ſtood on the quarter-deck, 


or arms cheſt, obierving with his glaſs the manceuvres 


of the enemy, and, although a ſhot carried away the 


plank he leant upon, it occaſtoned no viſible change 

in his countenance or deportment. | 
Whilſt theſe tranſatiions paſſed between the centre 
of the. Britiſh fleet and the rear of the combined fleet, 
Admiral Rowley, who commanded the Brittſh van, 
and hoiſted his flag on-board the Barfleur, being ſe— 
conded by the Princeſs Caroline, Captain Oſborne, 
| engaged 
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engaged the French adimiral and his ſecond for three 
olaſſes, during which time the conflict was maintained 
with great Hrmneſs on both des. De Court percety- 
ing the perilous ſituation of his rear, being ſenſible 
that their total deſtruction would follow upon the Eng- 
liſh rear bearing dnn, at three o'clock threw out the 
ſignal for his van to tack and make ſail to the relief 
of the Spanith ſhips, hoping thereby to encloſe Admi- 
ral Matthews between two hres, but the Sterling Caſtle, 
Warwick, and Naſſau, aſſiſted by the Chatham, (a fiſty 
gun ſhip not of the line, ) being to windward of the 
French van, hung upon it for a conſiderable time, and 
prevented thoſe ſhips from complying with the French 
admiral's ſignal, It was not till five o'clock that the 
French ſquadron were able to tack, upon which Ad- 
mirel Rowley did the fame, and haſtened to join the 
centre. All this time Leſtock was not come up, al- 
though four of the ſternmoſt of the Spaniſh ſhips, who, 
at the beginning of the attion, were equally diſtant from 
their admiral as he was from his, found means to get 

up to aſſiſt him. | 4 
The Poder, a ſixty- gun ſhip, lying ahead of the Real, 
or Royal Philip, was fired at by the Princeſſa, Somer- 
ſet, Dragon, Bedford, Kingſton, and by the Saliſbury 
and Guernſey frigates, of fifty guns, but not within gun. 
ſhot ; which conduct, as it did not annoy the enemy, 
expoſed the ſeveral commanders to ridicule. As theſe 
ſhips were intermixed, and made a confuſed random 
fire, they were more expoſed to their own ſhot than 
to that of the enemy, and the Somerſet is ſaid to have 
received many from the Kingſton. At length the Ber- 
wick bore down upon the Poder, and engaged her in a 
manner becoming the Britiſh honour. The Spaniard 
made a vigorous reſiſtance, having five hundred men 
on- board, but, loſing her main-maſt and fore-top-malt 
ihe ſtruck. Several officers boarded her, claiming the 
honour of the capture; but the captain pointed to the 
Berwick, and delivered his ſword to her lieutenant, 
| ſaying, 
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faying, he held the others in the greateſt contempt. The 
French ſquadron came up juſt as the Poder had ſtruck 
to the Berwick, ſo that Captain Hawke had only time 
to take out the Spaniſh captain, and four of his prin- 
cipal officers, it being impoſſible to do any thing with 


the ſhip, as it was almoſt dark, and ſhe had not a maſt 


ſtanding, which obliged him to leave her to the French; 


but his fourth lieutenant and twenty-three men could 


not be got out of her. The Spaniſh ſquadron being 


thus Joined by the French, their whole fleet was ranged 
in good order of battle. At half an hour palt five, 
Admiral Matthews made the fignal for the Britiſh fleet 
to draw into a line of battle ahead: at this time the 
Namur and ſome others of the fame diviſion, continued 
engaging with the Royal Philip and the ſternmott ſhips 
which had joined her; but, night coming on, firing ceal. 
ed on all ſides, and the Britiſh fleet, being all formed 
in a line, paſſed on, lcaving the Spaniſh ſhips greatly 
ſhattered, and almoſt entirely diſabled. | 

The combined fleet took the opportunity of the 
night, which was very dark, to eſcape from ours, and 
avoid renewing the engagement, being taken up in tow- 
ing their crippled ſhips before the wind. The Britifh 
admiral thought it imprudent to continue the engage- 
ment after the night cloſed in, ſince the neceſſary or- 
ders by ſignals could not have been diſtinguiſhed, nor 
indeed an enemy known from a friend. 

Admiral Matthews about eight o'clock at night ſhift- 
ed his ſhip, and hoiſted his flag on-board the Ruſſel, 
not caring, ſhould there be an engagement next morn- 
ing, to riſk the falling of all the Namur's maſts ; and 
the admiral acquainted the vice and rear-admirals with 
his removal, diredling them to keep near him all night: 
at the fame time intimated to Leſtock, a ſurpriſe at his 
behaviour, hoping he would be able to give good rea- 
ſons for his conduct. | 


Next day the enemy appcared to lecward, with their 


crippled lips in tow, {tcering louth-welt and by 5 
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ahout ſix leagues diſtant. The admiral gave chaſe dll 
night, when he brought to, that he migut be joined by 
the ſhips aſtern. Tn the afternoon, Captain W-:kins, 
ot the Burtord, joined the fleet. He had been in Hicres 
Bay the day before, and hearing the report of guns, and 
{eo! ing the ſmoke. he made direkt for the fleet. The 
Poder had been lo very much diſabled, as io retard the 
French.in their ſailing, but, when the Britiſh flect bore 
down ſo near upon them, the French admiral ordered 
the Diamond to take out as many ot the Spaniards on- 
board the Poder as poilibie ; upon which ſeveral boats 
were lent, and, after taking out ali the men, the ſhip 
was left behind. Admiral Matthews chen ſent the Eſlex 
ahead to burn the Poder, not being able to ſpare any 


of his ſquadron to carry her to Minorca, having juſt. 


before ſent the Marlborough thither, under convoy of 
tne Oxford. The Poder was accordingly ſet on fire, 
and blew up about half an hour after nine. There was 
allo reaſon to believe, that, had any wind ſprung up, 
the French would have left the other crippled ſhips 
belonging to the Spaniards, as moſt of them had ſuffer- 
eq greatly. 

The next day, the 13th, they were perceived again, 
but at a greater diſtance, and purſued for ſome time. 
But at nine o'clock the wind coming to the eaſtward, 
and blowing very hard, Admiral Matthews, ſuſpecting 
that the French admiral intended to decoy him down 
the Straits, where he might probably be reinforced by 
the Breſt ſquadron, thought it moll adviſeable to give 
over the chaſe, clpecial!y as ſeveral of his ſhips were 
greatly diſabled in their maſts; the admiral therefore 
made the {ipna] to leave oft bao g, and {ent tie Win- 
chelſca, to recall Leſtock, wn at ten o'clock loſt fight 
of the confederates, and ihe Pritiſn flect was never able 
to dilcover them afterwards. 

Next day at noon, the ſhips having in ſome meaſure 
repaired their damages, the admiral made fail to the 
yorth-weſt, in hopcs of mccting the cenfederate fleet, 
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and continued that day and night, making lail in for the 
ſhore. But the combined ſquadrons, teering welt- 
ſouth-weſt, had got on the coaſt of Spain, where, on 
the 14th, they were ſeparated in a hard gale; after which 
the French put into Alicant on the 16th, and the Spa- 
niards arrived at Carthagena on the 17th. Matthews 
then bore away for Port Mahon, after having in vain 
attempted to recover his [tation in Hieres Bay. 

In this engagement the contederates loſt only one 
ſhip, the Poder of fixty guns, a loſs which the Spa. 


niards readily put up with, as It furniſhed them with 


an opportunity of getting all the reſt of their fleet into 
their own harbours, eſpecially as they had taken out 
all the men, and ſhe afterwards became of no ſervice 
to the captors. The Royal Philip was greatly da- 
maged, having five hundred inen either killed or 
wounded : among the former was Don Nicolas Ge- 
raldine, the Spaniſh captain; and among the latter 
was Admiral Navarro, who reeeived two flight 
wounds: the Neptune loſt her captain, Don Henry 
Olivarez, with his firſt lieutenant, four officers, and 
pear two hundred men; the Iſabelia loſt ſome of her 
oficers and three hundred men; but the reſt ot 
the combined fleet received no conliderable damage. 
The Briuth ſquadron, beſides the Ann galley fireſhup, 
ſuffered principally in their malts and rigging, to- 
wards which the confederate ſhips moſtly directed 
their ſhot; the Namur was greatly wounded in her 
rigsing, having fifteen men killed, and the captain 
and filty wounded; the Barfleur had but little hurt: 
and the whole loſs in the Britiſh fleet did not excecd 
four hundred men killed and wounded. But the 
greateit loſs was by the death of the heroic Captain 
Cornwall, who, when his admiral was diſabled, 1ntre- 
pidly puſhed in with the Martborough, between the 
Namur and the Spaniſh ſquadron, and,with a bravery 
moſt of the flect were {trangers to, took on himicit 
the whole fire of the Spauiſh line; by his noble be- 
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haviour extorting a confeflion from the commanders 
he engaged with, that at Jcait one Britiſh captain had 
honourably maintaincd the glory of his nation. 'The 
concern expreſſed for the lots of this brave man was 
general and ſincere; and, in order to perpetuate his 
memory, the parliament voted a fpiendid monument 
to be erected in Weſtminſter-abbey, at the public 
expence. 

As ſoon as the Britiſh fleet had arrived at Port 
Mahon, Admiral Matthews tranſmitted to Vice-ad- 
miral Leſtock a number of queries, reſpetting his 
conduti on the 11th of February, requiring of him 
diitinet amwers to each. Theſe were returned the 
next day, and therein the vice-admiral afferted that 
he tad crowded all the fail his ſhip could carry to 
come up with the enemy. He charged the Dunkirk 
and Cambridge, who were ahead of him, with not 
making all the fail in their power, and keeping to 
windward of their ſtation, particularly the Dunkirk, 
on which account he fired a ſhot to windward of 
them, as a ſignal, which they did not think proper to 
oblerve. To theſe anſwers Matthews replied, and the 
other rejoined. In the rejoinder Leſtock obſerves 
that, „though he had the honour to bear his majeſty's 
flag, yet he had always, even in the day of battle, 
been kept ignorant of the deſigns of the commander 
in chief, more ſo than many private captains,” —Per- 
haps this pailage ſerves to explain the true grounds 
of the late miſcarriage more ſully than any thing 
which was ſaid on either fide, during the whole al- 
tercation. The ſame day that Matthews received 
Leſtock's rejoinder, he ſuſpended him from his 
command, and ſent him prifoner to England, 
where, in his turn, he accuſed his accuſer, Long 
before this engagement, theſe. two officers had ex- 
preſſed the moſt virulent reſentment againſt each 
other, Matthews was brave, open, and undiſguiſed; 
but proud, imperious, and precipitate, Leſtock had 
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ſignalized his courage on many occaſions, and per- 
fectly underſtood the whole diſcipline of the navy; 
but he was cool, cunning, and vindictive. He hay 
been treated ſupercilioufiy by Matthews, and in re- 
venge took advantage of his errors and precipitation. 
To gratify this paſhon, he betrayed the intereſt and 
glory of his country; for it is not to be doubted, but 
that he might have come up in time to engage; and, in 
that caſe, the fleets of France and Spain would in all 
likelihood have been deſtroyed; but he entrenched 
himſelf within the punctilios of diſcipline, and ſaw 
with picaſure his antagoniſt expoſe bimſelf to the ba- 
zard of death, ruin, and digrace. Matthews himſell, 
in the iequel; iacrificed his duty to his reſentment, in 
reſtraining Ceſtock from purſuing and attacking the 
combined {quadrons on the third day aſter the engage- 
ment, when they appeared difabled, and in maniteſt 
diſorder, and would have fallen an eaſy prey, had 
they been vigorouſly attacked. One can bard!y, 
without indignation, reflect upon theſe inſtances, in 
which a community has ſo leverely ſuffered from the 
perſonal animoſity of individuals. The miſcarriage 
off Toulon became a ſfubjeat of parliamentary en: 
quiry in England. The commons in an addreſs to the 
throne, deſired that a court-martial might be appointed 
to try the delinquents. By this time Leſtock hed ac- 
culed Matthews and all the captains of his diviſion 
with miſbehaviour on the day of battle, The court- 
martial was conſtituted, and proceeded to trial. Se- 
veral commanders of ſhips were caſhiered: Vice-ad- 
miral Leſtock was acquitted; and Admiral Matthews 
tendered incapable of ſerving for the future in bis 
majelty's navy. All the world knew that Leſtock 
kept alvof, and that Matthews ruſhed into the hottelt 
part of the engagement. Yet the former triumphed 
on his trial, and the latter narrowly eſcaped the fen- 
tence of death for cowardice and miſconduct. Such 
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deciſions are not to be accounted for, except from 


prejudice aud r 

A fumilyr i of diſcord had gone forth among the 
commanders of the combined tleets; the Spaniſh ad- 
miral Navarro reprelented the conduct of De Court 
in uch a light to the miniſtry of Spain, that ſoon after 
his arrival in port he was ſuperſeded, On this oc- 
caſion he wrote to the Biſhop of Rennes, ambaſſador 
from the crown of France to the court of Spain. He 
begins with ſaying, “It is well known, my lord, that 
the lea-officers in the ſer vice of Spain have been for 
along time a good deal out of humour with France, 
and that ſo long ago as the year 1741 l had the good 
fortune actually to fave the Spanith ſquadron under 
the commanid of M. Navarro; and I faved it, in ſpite 
of all that ofticer could do; who out of mere affedta— 
tion ſtood out to lea, in the ſight of Admiral Haddock; 
though he very well k knew, That it was my order to 
keep witi:in ſigbt of land, and that I was not bound 
to hazard the ſquadron under my command for the 
ſake of braving the En ;gi;th, under an admiral whoſe 
courage and condutt were not then to be queſtioned; 
having appeared on all occatlions, even to the Spa- 
niards themſelves, not incapable of cenſure only, but 
above tu fpicion.” Towards the concluſion of his 
letter, he has the following remarkable paſſage: It 
was not I, my lord, who forced M. Navarro to fight 
againſt all the rules of war and prudence; it was not I 
who ſeparated his ſhips from him and threw him in 
danger; but after he had taken fo much pains, in ſpite 
of all that I could do, to get himſeit tandſ{omely beat, 
it was I that came to his aſſiſtance, and gave him an 
opportunity of getting away, which otherwiſe he never 
could have had.” 

After the action at Toulon, nothing of conſequeage 
was atchieved by the Britiſh ſquadron i in the Mediter- 
rancan; and indeed the naval power of Great Britain 


Was, during the ſummer, quite inactive. In the month 
of 
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of June, Commodore Anſon returned from his voyage 
of three years and nine months, in which he had fur. 
rounded the terraqueous globe, We have formerly 
obſerved, that he failed with a ſmall ſquadron to the 
South-ſea, in order to annoy the Spaniſh ſettlements 
of Chili and Peru. Two of his large ſhips having been 
feparated from him in a ſtorm before he weathered 
Cape Horn, had put into Rio de Janeiro, on the coaſt 
of Brazil, from whence they returned to Europe, A 
frigatecommanded by Captain Cheap was ſhipwrecked 
on a Getolate ifland in the South-fea, Mr. Anſon 
having undergone a dreadful tempeſt, which diſperſed 
his fleet, arrived at the ifland of Juan Fernandez, 
where he was joined by the Glouceſter, a ſhip of the 
ime, a floop, and a pink loaded with proviſions. 
ITbeſe were the remains of his ſquadron. He made 
prize of ſeveral veſſels; took and burned the little 
town of Payta: ſet fail from the coaſt of Mexico, for 
the Philippine Iſles; and in this paſſage the Glou- 
ceſter was abandoned and ſunk: the other veſſels had 
been deſtroyed for want of men to navigate them, ſo 
that nothing now remained but the commodore's own 
mip, the Centurion, and that but very indifferently 
manned ; for the crews had been horribly thinned by 
fickneſs. Incredible were the hardſhips and miſery 
they ſuſtarned from the ſhattered condition of the 
ihips and the ſcorbutic diforder, when they reached 
the plenitful ifland of Tinian, where they were ſup— 
plied with the neceſſary refreſhments. Thence they 
proſecuted their voyage tothe river of Canton in China, 
where the commodore ordered the ſhip to be ſheathed, 
and found means to procure a reinforcement of ſailors, 
The chief object of his attention was the rich annual 
fhip that ſails between Acapulco in Mexico, and Ma- 
nilla, one of the Philippine iſlands. In hopes of in- 
tercepting her, he ſet fail for Canton, and ſteered his 
courſe back to the ſtraits of Manilla, where ſhe ac- 
tua] ly fell into his hands after a ſhort but vigorous en- 
gagement. 
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gagement. The prize was called Neuſtra Signora de 
Cabodonga, mounted with forty guns, manned with 
{ix hundred ſailors, and loaded with treaſure and ef- 
{es to the value of three hundred and thirteen thou- 
{and pounds ſterling: with this windfall, he returned 
to Canton; from whence he proceeded to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and proſecuted his voyage to England, 
where he arrived in lafety, Though this fortunate 
commander enriched himfelf by an occurrence that 
may be termed almoſt accidental, the Britiſh nation 
was not indemnified for the expence of the expedition; 
and the original deſigu was entirely defeated. Had the 
Manilla ſhip eſcaped the vigilance of the Enghth com- 
modore, he might bave been, at his return to England, 
laid aſide as a ſuperanuated captain, and dicd in ob- 
ſcurity: but his great wealth inveſted bim with con- 
ſiderable influence, and added luſtre to his talents. 
He ſoon became the oracle which was conſu'ted in all 
naval deliberations; and the king raiſed him to the 
dignity of a peerage. In October following, the firſt 
diſtribution of prize- money to the officers and crew 
of the Centurion was made, when the proportion for 
the common failors was 3ool. 18. per man. 

A fleet of Dutch men of war, conſiſting of twenty 
fail, under the command of Admiral Baccherſt, ar- 
rived in the Downs the beginning of july, and pro- 
cecded to join the Engliſh feet which hay at Portf- 
mouth, under the command of Sir John Balchen. 
About the ſame time advice was received that a fleet 
ot ſtore ſhips for the Mediterranean, which was con— 
voyed by cleven {hips of the line, and a bomb-ketch, 
commanded by Sir Charles Hardy, having put into 
Liſbon, the French fleet from Breit compoſed of four- 
teen ſail of the line and fix frigates, under the com- 


mand of M, Rochambault, appeared off that har- 
bour, and had prevented Sir Charles from putting to 
tea, and proceeding on his voyage. As thele ſupplies 
and re-inforcemeits were elleutlally neceſſary to en- 
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able the force in the Mediterranean to act, Sir ſol? 
Balchen received orders to ſail immediately in que 


of the Breſt cet, having Engliſh and Dutch flips 


under his command, to the number of twenty ſail, be- 
tides frigates and fireſhips. 
The French admiral, on the firſt news of the ap- 


| proach of this fleet, quitted his ſtation off Algrave, 


and retired to Cadiz. Sir Charles Hardy hereupon 
putting to fea, formed a junttion with the combined 
fleet, which ſailed to Gibraltar, where Sir John Bal- 
chen victualled the Mediterranean fleet, and re-in- 
forcing the garriſon of that place, he ſteered his courſe 
for England. On the 20th of September he Joſt ſight 
of the coaſt of Galicia, and ſoon after entered the Bay 
of Biſcay, directing his courſe towards Uſhant ; but a 
violent ſtorm overtaking him, diſperſed the whole fleet, 
and drove ſome of them to the entrance of the channel, 
where leveral of the ſhips ſuffered conſiderably, par- 
ticularly the Exeter and the Duke, che fii{t oi whom 
loſt her main and mizen-maſts, and was under the ne- 
ceſſity of throwing twelve of her guns overboard; and 


the latter had all her ſails torn to pieces, and ten feet 


water in her hold. Vice-admiral Stewart, however, 
who was on-board the Duke, arrived with the greater 
part of the ſhips fafe at Plymouth; and the whole fleet, 
except the Victory, came into port by the 1cth of 
October. This thip, on-board of which Sir John 
Balchen had hoiſted his flag, was conſidercd as the 
largeſt and moſt beautiful firſt-rate in the world: ſhe 
was ſeparated from the reit of the flect on the 4th, 
alter which ſhe was never ſeen or heard of; and this 
brave commander, with all his officers, volunteers, 
and crew, amounting to cleven hundred choice ſea— 
men, periſhed. It is generally ſuppoſed, that ſhe 


ſtruck upon a ridge of rocks called the Caſkets, near 


Alderney, as repeated ſignals of diſtrels were heard 
by the inhabitants of that ihand; but the wind blew fo 
violently, that no boat coula put out to their aſſiſlance. 
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The loſs of this ſhip has been imputed to a defett 
in its conſtruttion, and many complaints were at 
that time made concerning the principles on which 
the men of war were built, and the condutt of the 
ſurveyor-general of the navy. His majeſty was 
pleaſed to ſettle a penſion of five hundred pounds per 
annum during life on Lady Balchen, the admiral's 
widow. A few months before, the admiral had been 
appointed governor of Greenwich hoſpital, on the 
death of Sir e e ſoon after which the ho- 
nour of knighthood was conferred upon him. 

Nor was the Victory the only man of war that 
periſhed about this time: the Colcheſter, of fifty 
guns and four hundred men, failing from the Nore 
for the Downs, ſtruck on the ſands, between the 
Long Sand and Kentiſh Knock, about ſeven in the 
evening, on the 21ſt of September, in which fitua- 
tion ſhe continued till ten, before a boat could be 
got out to {end for afliftance, when a lieutenant, a mid- 
ſhipman, and twelve ſailors, made the beſt of their 
way for Harwich; during which time the lights were 


put up in the ſhrouds, and one hundred and forty 


guns fired as ſignals of diſtreſs, which were anſwered 
by the Royal Sovereign at the Nore; but the wind 
being full eaſt, it was impoſſible to fend her any re- 
lief, In this dangerous condition they were obliged to 
ſcuttle the ſhip to prevent her from ſinking among the 
lands, and remained thus till the twenty-third in the 
evening, when the boat returned. from Harwich with 
ſix hſhing-veſſels; but, the fea being rough, they 
could not get to the ſhip before morning, when three 
hundred and fixty-hve men, with the captain, were 
taken out alive; the ſick, being ſixteen in number, 
all periſhed; thirteen were drowned in attempting ta 
ſave themſelves in the long boat, and about eleven 
more, beſides a heutenant, periſhed. The ſurvivors 
were taken to Harwich, but the ſhip was ſoon after 
buried under the ſands; and for his negligence the 
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pilot was ſentenced by a court martial to ſuffer two 
years impriſonment. 

I beſe loſſes were ſuſtained by the fury of the ele- 
ments ; but a more diſgraceful fate attended the Nor- 
thumberland, a new ſhip, of ſeventy guns and four 
hundred and cighty men. She was commanded by 
Captain Watſon, who, whilſt cruiſing in the channcl, 
fell in with three French men of war, viz. the Mars, 
of ſixty-cight guns and five hundred and eighty men, 
commanded by M. de Perrier; the Conſtant, of 
lixty guns and four hundred and eighty men, com- 
manded by M. Conflans; and the Venus, of twenty- 
{ix guns and two hundred and fifty men, commanded 
by M. de Dacher. The Northumberland ſuſtained 
this very unequal combat for three hours, with great 
firmneſs and ſpirit, till Captain Watſon was mortaily 
wounded : ſhe then ſtruck her colours by order of 
the maſter, for which he was afterwards ſentenced by 
a court-martial to perpetual impriſonment. The 
French ſhips loſt one hundred and thirty men in the 
engagement, and their rigging was ſo ſhattered, thai 
they intended to ſheer off as ſoon as it was dark. 
They carried the Northumberland into Breſt in great 
triumph, where Captain Watſon ſoon after died. — 
The Seaford, Captain Pie, and the Solebay, Captain 
Bury, both new twenty-gun ſhips, alſo the Grampus 
loop, Captain Bret, were likewiſe taken by part of 
Breſt ſquadron in the courſe of this year. 

The war in Germany, which had been almoit ex- 
tinguiſhed in the laſt campaign, began to revive, and 
raged with redoubled violence, The emperor had fo- 
licited the mediation of his Britannic majeſty, for com- 
promiſing the differences between him and the court of 
Vienna. Prince William of Heſſe Caſſel had conferred 
with the King of England on this fubjett ; and a nego- 
ciation was begun at Hanau. The emperor offered to 
diſmiſs the French auxiltaries, provided the Auſtrians 


wouldevacuate his hereditary dominions, Nay, Prince 
| William 
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William and Lord Carteret, as plenipotentiaries, ac— 
tually agreed to preliminaries, by which his Imperial 
majeſty engaged to renounce the alliance of France, and 
throw himſelf into the arms of the maritime powers; to 
renounce all pretenſions to the ſucceſſion of the Houſe 
of Auſtria; and to revive the vote of Bohemia in the 
electoral college, on condition of his being re-eſta- 
bliſhed in the poſſeſſion of his dominions, recognized 
as emperor by the Queen of Hungary, and accommo- 
dated with a monthly ſubſidy for his maintenance, as his 
own territories were exhauſted and impoveriſhed by the 
war. By a ſeparate article, the King of Great Britain 
promiſed to furniſh him with three hundred thouſand 
crowns, and to interpoſe his good offices with the 
Queen of Hungary, that his electoral dominions ſhould 
be favourably treated. Theſe preliminaries, though 
ſettled, were not ſigned. The court of Vienna was 
unwilling to part with their conqueſts in Bavaria and 
the Upper Palatinate. The queen truſted too much 
to the valour of her troops, and the wealth of her 
allies, to liſten to ſuch terms of accommodation; and, 
whatever arguments were uſed with the King of Bri- 
tain, certain it is, the negociation was dropped, on 
pretence that the articles were dilapproved by the mi- 
niſtry of England. The emperor, environed with 
diſtreſs, renewed his application to the King of Great 
Britain; and even declared that he would refer his 


cauſe to the determination of the maritime powers; 


but all his advances were diicountenanced ; and the 
treaty of Worms diſpelled all hope of accommodation. 
In this manner did the Britiſh miniſtry rejet the fairelt 
opportunity that could poſhbly occur of terminating 
the war in Germany with honour and advantage, and 
of freeing their country from that inſufferable burthen 


of expence under which ſhe groaned. 


The inflexibility of the houſe of Auſtria, and its 
chief ally, proved ſerviceable to the emperor, The 
forlorn ſituation of this unfortunate prince excited the 
| O O 2 compaſſion 
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compaſſion of divers others: they reſented the inſo- 
lence with which the head of the empire had been treat- 
ed by the court of Vienna; and they were alarmed at 
the increaſing power of a family, noted for pride, ty- 
ranny, and ambition. Theſe conſiderations gave rile 
to the treaty of Frankfort, concluded between the 
emperor, the King of Pruſſia, the King of Sweden, 
as Landgrave of Heſſe Caſtle, and the Elector Palatine, 
They engaged to preſerve the conſtitution of the em- 
pire, according to the treaty of Weſtphalia, and to 
ſupport the emperor in his rank and dignity. They 
agreed to employ their good offices with the Queen of 


Hungary that ſhe might be induced to acknowledge 


the emperor, to reltore his hereditary dominions, and 


give up the archives of the emperor that were in her 


poſſeſſron. They guranteed to cach other their re- 
ſpective territories: the diſputes about the ſucceſſton 
of the late emperor, they referred to the deciſion of 
the ſtates of the empire: they promiſed to aſſiſt one 
another in caſe of being attacked: and they invited 
the King of Poland, the Elector of Cologne, and the 
Biſhop of Liege, to accede to this treaty. Such was 
the confederacy which broke all the meaſures which 
had been concerted between the King of Great Bri- 
tain and her Hungarian majeſty, for the operations of 
the campaign. In the mean time, the French declared 
war againſt this princeſs, on pretence that ſhe was 
obſtinately deaf to all terms of accommodation, 
and determined to carry the war into the territories of 
France, In her counter-declaration, ſhe taxed Louts 
with having infringed the moſt ſolemn engagement, 
with reſpect to the pragmatic ſanction; with having 
ſpirited up different pretenders, to lay claim to the 
ſucceſſion of the late emperor; with having endca- 
voured to inſtigate the common enemy of Chrittendon 
againſt her; and with having acted the incendiary 11 
the north of Europe, that the czarina might be pre- 
vented from afhilting the houſe gf Aultria, while his 

numerous 
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numerous armies overſpread the empire, and deſo- 
lated her hereditary countries. Theſe recriminations 
were literally true. The houſes of Bourbon and Au- 
ſtria had, for many centuries, been the common dil- 
turbers and plagues of Europe. 

The King of France, though in himſelf pacific and 
unenterpriſing, was ſtimulated by his miniſtry to taſte 
the glory of conqueſt in the Netherlands, where he 
had aſſembled an army of one hundred and twenty 
thouſand-men, provided with a very formidable train 
of artillery. The chief command was veſted in Mar- 
ſhal Count Saxe, who poſſeſſed great military talents, 
and proved one of the moſt fortunate generals of the 
age in which he lived. This general was originally 
a ſoldier of fortune, and natural fon to Auguſtus king 
of Poland, by the famous Counteſs of Koningſinark. 
He had been bred from his youth in camps, and had 
ſhewn the moſt early inſtances of cool intrepidity. 
He, in the beginning of the war, had offered his 
ſervice to ſeveral crowns, and, among the reſt, it is 
ſaid, to that of England ; but his offers were rejected. 
He was poſſeſſed 'of great military talents; and, by 


long habit, peſerved an equal compolure in the midit 


of battle, as as in a drawing- room at court. — On the 
other ſide, the allied forces, conſiſting of Engliſh, Ha- 
noverians, Dutch, and Auſtrians, to the number of 
ſeventy thouſand effedlive men, were in the month of 
May aſſembled in the neighbourhood of Bruſſels, 
from whence they marched towards Oudenarde, and 
polted themſelves behind the Schelde, being unable to 
retard the progreſs of the enemy, The French mo- 
narch, attended by his favourite ladies, with all the 
pomp of eaſtern luxury, arrived at Lifle on the twelfth 
of the ſame month; and in the adjacent plain reviewed 
his army, The ſtates· general, alarmed a: his pre- 
parations, had, in a conference with his ambaſſador 
at the Hague, expreſſed their apprehenſions, and en- 
treated his moſt Chriſtian majeſty would deſiſt from 
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his deſign of attacking their barrier. Their remor- 
ſtrances having proved ineffectual, they now ſent a 
miniſter to wait upon that monarch, to enforce their 
former repreſentations, and repeat their entreaties : 
but no regard was paid to his requeſt, The French 
king told him, he was determined to proſecute the war 
with vigour, as his moderation had hitherto ſerved 
to no other purpoſe, but that of rendering his enemies 
more intractable. Accordingly, his troops inveſted 
Menin, which was in ſeven days ſurrendered upon 
capitulation. Ypres, Fort Knocke, and Furnes, un- 
derwent the ſame fame fate; and on the twenty-ninth 
of June the King of France entered Dunkirk in 
triumph. 

He had taken much precautions for the defence of 
Alſace, which was guarded by conſiderable armies 
under the command of Coigni and Seckendorf, that he 
thought he had nothing to fear from the Auſtrians i in that 
quarter: beſides, he had received ſecret aſſurances that 
the King of Pruſſia would declare for the emperor; ſo 
that he reſolved to purſue his conqueſts in the Nether- 
lands. But all his meaſures were defeated by the acti- 
vity of Prince Charles of Lorraine, and his officers, 
who found means to paſs the Rhine, and oblige the 
French and Bavarian generals to retire to Lamper- 
theim, that they might cover Straſhurgh. The Au- 
firians made themſelves maſters of Haguenau and Sa- 
verne: they ſecured the paſſes of Lorraine; and laid 
all the country of Lower Allace under contribution, 
The King of France was no ſooner appriſed of the 
Prince's having paſted the Rhine, and penetrated into 
this province, than he ſent off a detachment of thirty 
thouſand men from his army in Flanders to reinforce 
that under Marſhal Coigny; and he himſelf began his 
Journey from the Rhine, that he might in perſon check 
the progreſs of the enemy: but this deſign was antici- 
pated by a ſevere diſtemper that overtooł him at Metz 


in Lorraine. The phylicians. deſpaired of his life, 
The 
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The queen, with her children, and all the princes of 
the blood, haſtened from Verſailles to pay the laſt 
duties to their dying ſovereign, who, as a true peni— 
tent, diſmiſſed his concubines, and began to prepare 
himſelf for death: yet the ſtrength of his conſtitution 
triumphed over the fever, and his recovery was CC- 
lebrated all over his dominions with uncommon marks 
of joy and affection. | 

In the mean time the ſchemes of the Auſtrian ge- 
neral were fruſtrated by the King of Pruſſia, who, in 
the month of Auguſt, entered the eletiorate of Saxo- 
ny, at the head of a numerous army. There he de- 
clared, in a public manifeſto, that his aims were only 
to re-eſtabliſh the peace of the empire, and to fup- 
port the dignity of its head. In a reſcript, addreſſed 


to his miniſters at foreign courts, he acculed the 


ueen of Hungary of obſtinacy, in refuling to ac- 
knowledge the emperor, and reitore his hereditary 
dominions : he faid, he had engaged in the league of 
Frankfort, to hinder the head of the empire from be- 
ing oppreſſed : that he had no intention to violate the 
peace of Breſlau, or enter as a principal into this war : 
he affirmed, that his deſign was to act as auxiliary to 
the emperor, and eſtabliſh the quiet of Germany. 
He penetrated into Bohemia, and undertook the ſiege 
of Prague, the governor of which ſurrendered himſelf 
and his garriſon priſoners of war on the ſixteenth of 
September. He afterwards reduced Tabor, Bodwels, 
and Teyn, and in a word {ubdued the greateſt part of 
the kingdom; the Auſtrian forces in that country be- 
ing in no condition to ſtop his progreſs. Neverthe- 
leſs, he was foon obliged to relinquiſh his conqueſts. 
Prince Charles of Lorraine was recalled from Alſace, 
and repaſſed the Rhine in the face of the French 
army, commanded by the Marſhals de Coigni, No— 
ailles, and Belleiſle. Then he marched to the Danube, 
laid the Upper Palatinate under contribution, and, 
entering Bohemia, joined the troops under Bathiani 
| at 
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at Merotitz, The King of Poland, elcttor of Sax- 
ony, at this juncture, declared in favour of her Hun- 
garian majeſty. A convention for the mutual gua- 
rantee of their dominions, had been ſigned between 
thofe two powers in December; and now Prince 
Charles of Lorraine was reinforced by twenty thou- 
tand Saxon troops, under the conduct of the Duke of 
Saxe Weſſenfels. The combined army was ſuperior 
to that of his Pruſſian majeſty, whom they reſolved 
to engage. But he retired before them, and, having 
evacuated all the places he had garrifoned in Bohe- 
mia, retreated with precipitation to Sileſia. There 
his troops were put into winter- quarters; and he him- 
felf returned to Berlin, extremely mortified at the 
Hue of the campaign. 

During theſe tranſaQions, Count Seckendorf 
marched into Bavaria, at the head of a ſtrong army, 
drove the Auſtrians out of that electorate, and the 
_ emperor regained poflcſſion of Munich, his capital, 
on the twenty-ſecond of October, In Auguſt the 
French army pafied the Rhine at Fort Louis, and in- 
veſted the ſtrong and important city of Fribourg, de- 
fended by General Demnitz, at the head of nine thou- 
fand veterans. The King of France arrived in the 
camp on the eleventh of Otober; and the fiege was 
carried on with uncommon vigour. The Auſtrian go- 
vernor made incredible efforts in the defence oi the 
place, which he maintained until it was reduced to a 
heap of ruins, and one half of the garriſon deſtroyed. 
At length, however, they were obliged to ſurrender 
themſelves priſoners of war, after the trenches had 
been open five-and-forty days, during which they had 
killed above fifteen thouſand of the beſiegers. With 
this conguelt the French king cloled the campaign, 
and his army was cantoned along the Rhine, under 
the inſpection of Count Maillebois. By the detach- 
ments drawn from the French army in Flanders, Count 
Saxe had found himſelf conſiderably weaker than the 
conſederates 
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confederates: he threw up ſtrong intrenchments be- 


hind the Lys, where he remained on the deſenſive, 
until he was reinforced by Count Clermont, who | 


commanded a ſeparate body on the {ide of Nicuport, 
The allies, to the number of ſeventy thouſand, paited 
the Scheld, and advanced towards Helchin: but the 
enemy being ſo advantageouſly poſted, that they could 
not attack him wich any proſpect of advantage, they 
filed off in ſight of Tournay ; and on the eighth of Au- 
gult encamped in the plains of Liſle, in hope of draw- 
ing Count Saxe from the ſituation in which he was ſo 


ſtrongly fortihed. Here they foraged for ſeveral 


days, and laid the open country under: contribution: 
however, they made no attempt on the place itſelf, 


which in all prohability would have fallen into their 


hands had they inveſted it at their firſt approach; for 
then there was no other garriſon but two or three bat- 
tallions of militia; but Count Saxe ſoon threw in a 
conſiderable remforcement. The allies were unpro- 
vided with a train of battering cannon; and their com- 
manders would not deviate from the uſual form of 
war. Beſides, they were divided in their opinions, 
and deſpiſed one another. Generai Wade, who com- 
manded the Engliſh and Hanoverians, was a vain 
weak man, without confidence, weight, or authority; 
and the Auſtrian general, the Duke d'Aremberg, was 
proud and rapacious, devoid of talents or good be- 
haviour. After having remained for fome time in 
tht of Lifle, and made a general torage without mo- 
jeltation, they retired to their former camp on the 
Scheld, from whence they ſoon marcied-into winter- 
quarters. Count Saxe at length quitted his lines; 
aud, by way of retaliation, ſent out detachments to 
zavage the low countrics, to the very gates of Ghent 
and Bruges, The conduct of the a! lied g enerals was 
ev erely cenſured in England, and ridiculed i in France, 
nod Only in private converſation but allo on their pubs 
Vor. V. No. 1432. '& | lic 
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lic theatres, where it became the ſubject of farces and 
pantomimes. 

After the ſiege of Friburg, Marſhal Belleiſle and 
his brother happened, in their way to Berlin, to halt 
at a village on the foreſt of Hartz, dependent on the 
elettorate of Hanover. There they were apprehended 
by the bailiff of the place, and conducted as priſoners 
to Olterode; thence they were removed to Stade 

on the Elbe, where they embarked for England. T ney 
reſided at Windſor till the following year, when tuey 
were allowed the benefit of the cartel which had been 
eſtabliſhed between Great Britain and France at 
Frankfort, and releaſed accordingly, after they bad 
been treated by the Britiſh nobility with that reſpett 
and hoſpitality which was due to their rank and merit. 

The diſſentions in the Britijh cabinet were now 
ripened into another revolution in the miniſtry. Lord 
Carteret, who was by this time Earl Granville in con- 
ſequence of his mother's death, had engroſſed the 
royal favour fo much, that he had incurred the reſent- 
ment of thoſe who were diitinguiſhed by the appella- 
tion of patriots, and entirely forfeited his popularity. 

The Duke of Newcaſtle, and his brother Mr. Pel- 
ham, being very powerful from their parliamentary 
intereſt, engaged i in a political alliance with the lead— 
ing men in che oppolition, againſt the prime miniſter 
and his meaſures. To this coalition was given the 
epithet, of the Broad Bottom, as if it had bcen 
eſtabliſhed on à conſtitutional foundation, compre— 
hending individuals of every claſs, without diſtinc- 
tion of party. The appcllation, however, which they 
aſſumed was afterwards converted into a term of de- 
riſion. Earl Granville perceiving the gathering ſtorm, 
and forelecing the impullibility of withſtanding ſuch 
an oppoſition in parliament, wiſely avoided the im- 
pending danger and diſgrace, by a voluntary reſigna- 
tion of his employments. The Earl of Harrington 


ſucceeded him as ecretary of late. The Duke of 
Bedford 
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Bedford was appointed firſt lord of the admiralty, 
and the Farl of Cheſtereld declared lord lieutenant 
of Ireland. The Lords Gower and Cobham were 
re-eſtabliſhed in the oitices they had reſigned; Mr. 
Lyttlcton was admitted as a commiſſioner of the trea- 
tury; even Sir John Hynd Cotton accepted of a 
place at court; and Sir John Philips fat at the board 
of trade and plantations, though he ſoon renounced 
this employment. This was rather a change of men 
than of meaſures, and turned out to the eaſe and ad- 
vantage of the ſovercign; for his views were no 


longer thwarted by an obſtinate oppoſition in parlia— 


ment. The ſeſſion was opened on the twenty-eighth 
of November, in the uſual manner. The commons 
unanimouſly granted «bout ſix millions and an half 
for the ſervice of the year 1745, to be raiſed by the 
land, the malt, and the ſalt, taxes; the ſinking fund, 
and an additional duty on wines. In January, the 
Earl of Cheſterfield ſet out for the Hague, with the 
character of ambaſſador extraordinary, to perſuade, 
it poſſible, the ſtates-general to engage hearily in the 
war. About the ſame time a treaty of quadruple al- 


liance was ſigned at Warlaw, by the Queen of Hun- 


gary, the King of Poland, and the maritime powers. 
This was a mutual guarantce of the dominions belong. 
ing to the contracting parties: but his Poliſh majeſty 
was paid for bis concurrence, with an annual ſubſidy 
of 150,000]. two-thirds of which were defrayed by 
England, and the remainder was diſburſed by the 
united provinces. 

The buſineſs of the Britiſh parliament being dil- 
cuſſed, the ſeſſion was cloſed in the beginning of May; 
and, immediately after the prorogation, the king ſet 
out for Hanover. The death of the Emperor Charles 
VII. which happened in January, bad entirely chang- 
ed the face of affairs in the empire, and all the princes 
of Germany were in commotion. The Grand Duke 
of Tuſcany, conſort to her Hungarian majeſty, was 

p immediately 
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immediately declared a candidate for the imperia! 
crown; while his* pretenſions were warmly oppoſed 
by the French king and his allies. The court of 
Vienna, taking advantage of the late emperor's death, 
ſent an army to invade Bavaria in the month of 
March, under the conduct of General Bathiaui, wh: 
routed the French and Palatine troops at Plifl1- 

hoven ; took poſſeſſion of Rain; furrounded and dil. 

armed fix thouland Hefhans in the neighbourhood of 
Ingoldſtadt; and drove the Bavarian forces out of 
the clettorate. The young Elettor of Bavaria, fon to 
Charles VII. was obl:zcd to abandon his capital, and 
retire to Augſhurgh, where he found himſelf in dan. 
ger of loling all bis dominions. In this emergency, 

he viclded to the carneſt folicttations of the em- 
preſs his mother, enforced by the advice of his uncle, 
the Elector of Cologn, and of his general, Count 
Seckendorff, who exhorted him to be reconciled to 
the court of Vienna. A negociation was immediately 


begun at Fueſſen, where, in April, the treaty was 


concluded. The queen conſented to recognize the 


imperial dignity, as having been veſted in the perſon 


of his father; to acknowledge his mother as emprels 
dowager; to reſtore his dominions, with all the for- 
trelles, artillery, ſtores, and ammunition, which fhe 
had taken: on the other hand, he renounced all claim 
to the ſucceſſion of his father, and became guarantee 
of the pragmatic ſanction: he acknowledged the va- 
lidity of the elettoral vote of Bohemia in the perſon 
of the queen; and engaged to give his voice for the 
grand duke at the enſuing election of a king of the 
Romans. Until that ſhould be determined, both 


parties agreed that Ingoldſtadt ſhould be garriſoned 


by neutral troops; and that Braunau and Schardingen, 
with all the country lying between the Inn and ine 
Saltza, ſhould remain in the queen s poſſcſhon, 
though without prejudice to the civii government, or 
the eleQtor's revenue. In the mean time he diſmiſſed 
the 
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the auxiliaries that were in his pay, and they were 
ermiited to retire without moleſtation. 
The court of Vienna had now {ſecured the votes of 
all tlie electors, except thoſe of Brandenburgh and the 
Palatinate. Nevertheleſs, France aſſembled a-power- 
ful army in the ncighbourhood of Frankfort, in order 
to influence the election. But the Auſtrien army, 
commanded by the grand duke in perſon, marched 
thither from the Danube; and the Prince of Conti was 
obliged to re-pals the Rhine at Nordlingen. Then the 
grand duke repaired to Frankfort, w here, on the fe- 
cond of- Septet nber, he was by a majority of voices 
declared King of the Romans and Emperor of Ger- 
many. 
Meanwhile the King of Pruſſia had made great 
progreſs in the conqueit of Sileſia. The campaign 
began in January, when the Hungarian infurgents 


. . . . 8 . 
were obliged to retire into Moravia. In the following 


month, the Erufſian General Lebwald defeated a body 


of twelve thouſand Auſtrians, commanded by Ge— 
neral Helſrich; the town of Ratibor was taken by af- 
fault; and the king entered Sileſia, in May, at the 
head of ſeventy thouſand men. Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, being joined by the Duke of Saxe -Wel- 
ſenfels and twenty thouſand Saxons, penetrated into 
Sileſia by the defies of Landihut ; and were attacked 
by bis Pruſſian majeſty in the plains of Striegen, near 
Friedberg. The battle was maintained from morn- 
ing till noon, when, the Saxons giving way, Prince 
Charles was obliged to retire with the tofs of twelve 
thouſand men, and a great number of colours, ſtan- 
dards, and artillery. This victory, obtained on the 
fourth of June, complete as it was, did not prove 
deciſive; for, though the victor transferred the ſeat 
of war into Bohemia, and maintained his army by 
raiſing contributions in that country, the Auſtrians 


reſolved to hazard another engagement, Their aim 


ge 
was to ſurpriſe him in his camp at Sohr, winch they 
aitacked 


if 
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attacked on the thirticth of September, at day-break : 
but they met with ſuch a warm reception, that not. 
withſtanding their repeated efforts during the ſpace of 
four hours, they were repulſed with conſiderable da- 
mage, and retreated to Jaromire, leaving five thou— 
fand killed upon the {pot, beſides two thouſand that 
were taken, with many ſtandards, and twenty pieces 
of cannon. The loſs of this battle was in a great 
meaſure owing to the avarice of the irregulars, who, 
having pene: rated into the Pruſſian camp, began to 
piliage with great cagcrneſs, giving the king an op- 
portunity to Tally his difordered troops, . and reſtore 
the battle; nevertheleſs, they retired with the plunder 
of his baggage, including his military cheſt, the of— 
ficers of his chancery, his OWN lecretary, and all the 
papers of his cabinet. 

After this action his Pruſſian majeſty returned to 
Berlin, and breathed nothing but peace and modera- 
tion. In Auguft he had ſigned a convention with 
the King of Great Britain, who became guarantee | 
of his poſſeſſions in Sileſia, as yielded by the 
treaty of Breſlau; and he promiſed to vote for the 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany at the election of an empe- 
ror. This was intended as the baſis of a more gene- 
ral accommodation. But he now pretended to have 
received undoubted intelligence, that the King of 
Poland and the Queen of Hungary had agreed to in- 
vade Brandenburgh with three different armies; and, 
that for this purpoſe, his Poliſh majeſty had demanded 
of the czarina the ſuccours ſtipulated by treaty. 
Alarmed, or leemingly alarmed, at this information, 
he Sli ciend the maritime powers to fulfil their en- 
gagements, and inte poſe their good oflices with the 
court of Peterſburgh. Yet, far from waiting for the 
reſult of theſe remonſtrances, he made a ſudden ir— 
ruption into Luſatia, took poſſeſſion of Gorlitz, and 
obiged Prince Charics of Lorraine to retire before 


him into Bohemia. Then he entered Leipſic, and laid 
Saxony 
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Saxony under contribution. The King of Poland, un- 
able to reſiſt the torrent, quitted his capital, and took 
refuge in Prague. His troops, reinforced by a body 
of Aultrians, were defeated at Pirna on the fifteenth 
of December; and his Pruſſian majeſty became mat- 
ter of Dreſden without further oppotition. The King 
of Poland, thus deprived of his hereditary dominions, 
was fain to acquieſce in ſuch terms as the conqueror 
thought proper to impoſe ; and the treaty of Dreſden 
was concluded, under the mediation of his Britannic 
majeſty. By this convention the King of Pruſſia re- 
tained all the contributions he had levied in Saxony ; 
and was entitled to a million of Gerinan crowns, to be 
paid by his Poliſh majeſty at the next fair at Leipſic. 
He and the elettor palatine conſented to acknow- 
ledge the grand duke as Emperor of Germany; and 
this laſt confirmed to his Pruſſian majeſty certain pri- 
vileges which had been granted by the late emperor. 
with regard to ſome territories polleticd by the King 
of Pruſha, though not belonging to the clectorate of 
Brandenburgh. Immediately after the ratification ui 
this treaty, the Pruflian troops cvacuated Saxony; 
and the peace of Germany was rellored, | 
Though the French king could not prevent the eic- 
vation of the grand duke to the imperial throne, he 
reſolved to humble the houſe of Auſtria, by making 
a conquelt of the Netherlands. A prodigious army 
was there aſſembled, under the aulpices of Marſhai 
Count Saxe; and, lus moſt chriſtian majeſty, with 
the dauphin, arriving in the camp, they inveſted the 
ſtrong town of 'Fournay, on the thirtieth of April. 
The Dutch garriſon conlilted of eight thouland men, 
commanded by the old Baron Dorth, who made 2 


vigorous defence. The Duke of Cumberland af: 


{umed the chief command of the allied army allembled 
at Soignies: he was aſſiſted with the advice of the 
Count Konigſeg, an Aultrian general, and the Prince 


of Waldeck, commander of the Dutch forces, Their 


arm, 
* 
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army was greatly inferior in number to that of the 
enemy ; nevertheleſs, they refolved to march to the 
relief of Tournay. They accordingly advanced to 
Leuſe; and on the twenty-eighth of April took poſt at 
Maulbre, in ſight of the French army, which was en- 
camped on an eminence, from the village of Antoine 
to a large wood beyond Vezon, having Fontenoy in 
their front. Next day was employed by the allies 
in driving the enemy from ſome outpoſts, and clear. 
ing the defiles through which they were obliged to ad- 
vance to the attack ; while the French completed their 
batteries, and made the moſt formidable preparation 
for their reception. On the thirtieth of April, the 
Duke of Cumberland, having made the proper dil- 
poſitions, began his march to the enemy at two o'clock 
in the morning: a briſk cannonade enſued; and about 
nine both armies were engaged. The Britiſh infantry 
drove the French beyond their lines : but the left 
wing failing in the attack on the village of Fontenoy, 
and the cavalry forbearing to advance on the flanks, 
they meaſured back their ground with ſome diſorder, 
from the prodigious fire of the French batteries. 
They rallicd, however, and, returning to the charge 
with redoubled ardour, repulſed the enemy to their 
Camp with great. llaugheer; but, being wholly un- 
ſupported by the other wing, and expoſed both in 
Front and flank to a dreadful fire, which did great 
execution, the duke was Obliged to make the neccl- 
fary diſpoſitions for a retreat about three o'clock in 
the a ee and this was elected in tolerable or- 
der. The batile was fought with great obſtinacy, and 
the carnage on both tides was very conſiderable. The 
allies loft about twelve thouſand men, including a 
good number of olficers; among theſe were Lieute. 
nant-general Campbell, and Major-general Ponſonby. 
The victory coſt the French almoſt an equal number 
of lives; and no honour was loſt by the vanquiſhed. 


Had the allies given battle on the peceding day, be- 
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fore the enemy had taken their meaſures, and received 
all their reinforcements, they might have ſucceeded 
in their endeavours to relieve Tournay. Although 
the attack was generally judged raſh and precipitate, 
the Britiſh and Hanoverian troops fought with ſuch 
intrepidity and perſeverance, that if they had been 
properly ſuſtained by the Dutch forces, and their 
flanks covered by the cavalry, the French, in all 
likelihood, would have been obliged to abandon their 
enterpriſe. The Duke of Cumberland left his lick 
and wounded to the humanity of the victors; and, re- 
tiring to Aeth, encamped in an advantageous f:tua- 
tion at Leſſines. The garriſon of Tournay, though 


now deprived of all hope of ſuccour, maintained the 


place to the 2 1ſt of June, when the governor obtained 
an honourable capitulation. 
After the conqueſt of this frontier, which was dil- 
mantled, the Duke of Cumberland, apprehending 
the enemy had a deſign upon Ghent, ſent a detach- 
ment of four thouſand men to reinforce: the garriſon 
of that city: but they fell into an ambuſcade at Pas- 
du-mele ; and were killed or taken, except a few 
dragoons that eſcaped to Oſtend. On that very 
night, Which was the 12th of June, Ghent was ſur- 


priſed by a detachment of the French army. — Then 


they inveſted Oſtend, which, though defended by an 
Engliſh garriſon, and open to the ſea, was, after a 
ſhort fiege, ſurrendered by capitulation, on the 14th 
of Auguit. Dendermond, Oudenarde, Nieuport, and 
Aeth, underwent the ſame fate ; while the allied army 


lay entrenched, beyond the canal of Antwerp. The 


French king having ſubdued the greateſt part of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, returned to Paris, which he 
entered in triumph. | 

The naval trauſattions of Great Britain were, in 
the courſe of this year, remarkably ſpirited and ſuc- 
ceſsful. But the moſt important atchievement was 
the conqueſt of Louiſbourg, on the iſle of Cape Bre- 
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ton, in North America: a place of great conſe. 
quence, which the French had fortified at a prodi- 
gious expence. The iſland of Cape Breton had 
been confirmed to France by the peace of Utrecht. 
The cod-fiſhery carried on in thoſe parts was the 
ſource of an advantageous commerce, which employ- 
ed annually above five hundred veſſels belonging to 
Bayonne, St. Jean de Luz, Havre de Grace, and 
other towns in France; theſe ſhips alſo brought home 
at leaſt three thouſand tons of oil, proper for a va- 
ricty of manufattures : it was a nurſery for ſailors; and 
this commerce, joined to the cod-fiſhery, employ- 
ed ten thouſand ſeamen, and circulated ten millions 
of livres, or ncar half a million ſterling. This 1fland 
is ſituated at the entrance of the gulph of St. Law- 
rence, between the 45th and 47th degrees of north 
latitude. Newfoundland les to the caſt, on the ſame 
gulph, and is only fifteen or {ixtecen Icagues diſtant 
from it; and to the weſt, Acadia, or Nova Scotia, 
is only ſeparated from the iſland by a ſtrait, not more 
than three or four leagues over. Cape Breton, 
thus ſituated between the territories ceded to its 
enemies, threatened their poſſeſhons, while it pro- 
tected thoſe of France. The iſland meaſures about 
_ thirty-ſix leagues in length, and twenty-two in ite 
greateſt breadth. It is ſurrounded with little ſharp- 
pointed rocks, ſeparated from each other by the 
waves, above which ſome of their tops are viſible, 
All its harbours open to the caſt, turning towards the 
ſouth. On the other parts of the coaſt there are but 
a few anchoring-places for {mall veſſels, in creeks, 


or in iſlets. Except in the hilly parts, the ſurface of 


the country has but litile ſolidity, being every where 
covered with a light moſs, and with water, The 
dampneſs of the ſoil is exhaled in fogs, without ren- 
dering the air unwholeſume. In other reſpects the 
climate is very cold, owing either to the prodigious 
quantity of lakes, which cover above half the rn 
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and remain frozen a long time, or the number of 
foreſts, that totally intercept the rays of the ſun; the 
effetts of which is beſides decreaſed by perpetual clouds. 

Ine harbour of Louiſbourg, ſituated on the ealt- 
ern coalt of the and, is at leaſl a league in depth, 
and above a quarter of a league broad in the narrowelt 
part, Its bottom is good, the ſoundings are uſually 
from ſix to ten lathom, and it is caſy to tack about 
in it either to ſail in or out cven in bad weather. It 
includes a ſmall gulph, very commodious for re- 
ficung ſhips of all ſizes, which may even winter there, 
with proper precautions. The only inconvenience 
attending this excellent harbour is, that it is frozen 
up ſrom November till May, and frequently conti— 
nues fo till June. The entrance, which is naturally 
narrow, is alſo guarded by Goat Iſland ; the cannon 

of which, playing upon a level with the ſurface of the 
water, would ſink ſhips of any ſize. that ſhould at- 
tempt to force a paſlage. The batteries, one of 
thirty-{1x, the other of twelve twenty-four pounders, 
erccted on the two oppoſite ſhores, would ſup— 
port and croſs this formidable fire. The town 1s 
built on a neck of land that runs into the ſea, and is 
about half a league in circuit; the ſtrects are broad 
and regular. Almoſt all the houſes are made of 
wood, Thoſe that are of ſtone, were conſtrudted at the 
expence of the government, and deſtined for the re- 
ception of the troops. A number of wharſs have been 
erected, that project a conſiderable way into the har- 
bour, and are extremely convenient for loading end 
unloading the ſhips. The ſorification of Lowl- 
bourg was exccuted upon very good plans, and 
ſupplied with all the works that can render a place 
formidable. More than thirty millions of livres 
(1,312,500. ſterling) were expended upon them. This 
was not thought too great a ſum for the ſupport of 
the fiſheries, for ſecuring the communication between 
France and Canada, and for obtaining a ſecurity or 
29 2 | retreat 
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retreat. to ſhips in time of war coming from the 
ſouthern iſlands. 

The plan for reducing this fortreſs was planned at 
Boſton in New England, recommended by their ge- 
neral aſſembly, and approved by the Britith cabinet, 


Inſtructions were ſent from the board of admiralty to 


Commodore Warren, who commanded in the Lee- 
ward Hands, to fail for the northern parts of Ame- 
rica, and co-operate with the naval forces of New 
England in this expedition. Meanwhile a lottery had 
been ſet on foot in America, which furniſhed a means 


of railing a {mall army of four thouſand volunteers, 


which was accountred and provided with tranſports 
at the ſole expence of the colony. The command of 


theſe troops was entruſted to Mr. Pepperel, a trader 
of Piſcataway, whoſe influence was extenſive in that 

country; notwithſtanding he was a man bred to trade, 
with a very confined education, and unacquainted with 
military operations. 

In April Mr. Warren arrived at Canſo in Nova 
Scotia, with the Superbe, of flixty guns, the Lancel- 
ton, Eltham, and Mermaid, of forty guns each; here 
he found ten American privatcers, and every thing 
in readinels for ſetting forward on the expedition. On 
the goth of April they came to an anchor in Gabaron 
Bay, about a league from Louiſbourg. Here the 
troops were landed, without the Joſs of a man, though 
Captain Marpang was ſent at the head of a detachment 
of one hundred men to prevent their landing ; but the 
fire from the {hips ſoon diſperſed them, and drove 
them into the woods, which prevented them from re- 
turning to Louiſbourg. 

While the troops were making great advances to- 
wards the reduction of the place, the commodore 
cruifed off the harbour, and had the good fortune to 
take the Vigilante, a new French man of war of ſixty- 
four guns and five hundred and fixty men, com- 


manded by the Marquis de Maiſonfort. She was la- 


den 
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den with ſtores, a great number of battering caunon, 
one thouſand half barrels of gunpowder, &c. the 
whole cargo valued at 60,000l. The commodore 
allo took a large brigantine from France, laden with 
brandy and #ores: two French {hips and a {now were 
allo taken by the Sunderland end the Cheſter, one of 
which was a French frigate called the Dclrverance, and 
came from the South Seas, richly laden. By theſe 
fortunate acquiſitions, the French were deprived of 
all their expected {uccours, and the town loon re- 
duced to the utmoſt neceliity. 

A dilagreement ſubſiſted between the French of- 
ficers and their ſoldiers, which prevented the gover- 


nor, M. de Chambon, from taking the moſt active 
and effectual mealures for the defence of the place. 


Had he muſtered his whole force, and fallen upon 
the New England troops whilit they were forming 
their camp and beginning to open their trenches, he 


would moſt probably have proved ſucceistul. Be- 


ſiegers unacquainted with the principles of the art of 
war, were very likely to be diſconcerted by regular 
and vigorous attacks. The hirſt checks might have 


been ſufficient to diſcourage ttem, and make them 


relinquiſh the undertaking; but ſuch were the ſuſpi— 
cions which the oihcers entertained of their men. that, 
when they expreſſed an ardour to be led forth to 
action, they imputed it to a general deſign which 
the ſoldiers had formed of delerting, and that it was 
with ſuch views alone that they were deſirous of fal- 
lying out. The Abbe Raynal informs us, that this 
diſagreement took 1ts riſe from the following cir- 
cumſtance. The French ſoldiers had been employed 
for a confiderable time, in repairing and ſtrengthen- 
ing the forutications of Louiſbourg; but, after they 
had excrted themlelves with {inguiar ſpirit in this bu- 
ſineſs, their officers, who had received from the 
French goverment full payment for the expences 


charged for theſe improvements, appropriated to them- 


{ſelves 
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ſelves the whole money. The ſoldiers in vain af. 
ſerted their right to a gratuity for their labour; they 
could obtain no redreſs. Hereupon their indignation 
againſt theſe rapacious extortioners roſe to ſuch a 
beight, that they diſpiſed all authority. They had 
lived in open rebellion for fix months when the Eng- 
Iiſh appeared beſore the place; but no ſooner was 
an enemy delcricd, than the ſoldiers expreſſed a rea- 
dineſs to forget the injuries they had received, and to 
unite with their ofhcers in the common caule of all; 
but their commanders, miſtruſting a generoſity of 
which they themlelyes were incapable, could not con- 
ceive it poſſible that the ſoldiers were attuated by ſuch 
exalted ſentiments as to ſacrifice their own reſentment 
to the good of their country; they therefore kept 
them in a manner priſoners in the town. | | 
While the American troops, re-inforced by eight 
hundred marines, carried on their approaches by land, 
the ſquadron blocked up ike place by fea fo effectu— 
ally as to prevent all kind of ſuccours being thrown 
in. A French ſhip of {ttxiy-four guns, with a ſupply 
of ammunition and other nec f{aries for the gar- 
riſon, fell into the hands of tne Engliſh ; ſoon after 
which the commodore was joined by the Canterbury 
and Sunderland, of fixty guns each, and the Cheſter, 
of fifty guns; and on the 11th of June arrived the 
Princeſs Mary, the Hector, aud the Lark. Through 
the whole progrels of the ſiege, Commodore Warren 
gave the fulleſt proofs of vigilance, courage, and con- 
ſummate ſkill. The engineers from the ſhips, and the 
ofiicers who commanded the marines, ſucceſsfully con- 
ducted the operations of the ſiege, whilſt the American 
troops cheerfully and bravely acted under their direc- 
tions. The bombs which were thrown into the town 
baving done great execution, and the governor ſeeing 
no poſlibility of receiving fuccours, ſent a flag of truce 
to the Briuſh camp, and capitulated on the 17th of 
June, when the city of Louiſbourg and tne 22 of 
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Cape Breton were ſurrendered to his Britannic ma- 
jelty. The Engliſh preſcribed their own terms. 
The garriſon and "inhabitants engaged that they would 


not bear arms againſt Great Britain or her allies dur-- 


ing twelve months, and the Engliſh undertook to tranl- 
port them, being two thouſand people, to France; 
they were therefore ſoon after einbarkcd in fourtcen 
cartel ſhips, and tranlported to Rochfort, to the great 
{urprize of the French, who ſaw an entire new colony 
left upon their ſtrand by Englilli ſhips. 

The reduction of Louiſbourg proved fatal to the 
French Eaſt India Company. That body of mer- 
chants had undertaken to farm the fur-trade of Ca- 
nada, fo that their ſhips often touched at Louiſbouurg. 
Soon after it fell into the hands of the Engliſh, tuo 
of thoſe ſhips ſailed into the harbour, ignorant of the 
fate which had befallen it : nor did the good fortune 
of the captors ſtop here; a large Welt-Indiamany 
named the Eiperance, which had been chaled by pri- 
vateers, having eſcaped them, ſought an aiylum in the 
harbour of Louiſbourg, and there met the deſtiny it 
endeavoured to ſhun. 

The news of the conqueſt of this ifland being tranf- 
mitted to England, Mr. Pepperel was created a knight- 
baronet, and addreſſes were preſented to his majeſty 
from different parts of the kingdom, congratulating 
him on the ſucceſs of his arms. 

A privateer called the Prince Frederic, about this 
time, had the good fortune to take two prizes, the 
value of which ſurpaſſed all the treaſure brought home 
by Commodore Alon. Captain James Talbot, whe 
commanded this fortunate cruiſer, ſailed from Coves 
the 2d of June, in company with the Duke and 
Prince George, of which litile ſquadron he was com- 
modore. Five days after they had got to fea, the 
Prince George, in Chaſing a ſail which appeared in 
light, overſet, and no more than twenty of thoſe on- 
board could be laved, one hundred and fourteen per- 
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ſons periſhing. Captain Talbot proceeded with his 


two ſhips to the Weſtern Iſlands, and on the 10th of 


July, at {1x in the morning, three ſail were deſcried 
aring weſtward. In about an hour they werc 
plainly diſcerned to be French ſhips, and, as they 
ſhewed no diſpoſition to avoid an action, a warm en- 
gagement began. The Duke bore to windward, 
and waſted her fire to little purpoſe againſt one of 
the enemies ſhips. The Prince Frederic more judi- 
ciouſly borc down within piſtol-ſhot of one of them, 
when a warm fire was maintained for three hours. 
= French captain propoſed to his people to blow 
the ſhip rather than ſurrender her; but he being 
Moray wounded the colours were truck. Whilft 
the Prince Frederic was thus engaged with one of the 
Frenchmen, the third, which was the largeſt, attacked 
her on her oft-bow, and put her between: two fires. 
As foonas the firſt had track, Captain Talbot directed 
all his force ageinſt the other, who, notwuthitand- 
ing the loſs of her aflociate, fought it out with great 
bravery for a-confiderable time longer. It was not 
until the captain had received a wound that obliged 
him to quit the deck that her colours were ſtruck. 
The whole day had been employed in this deperate 
ſervice, in all which thne the Duke had not been able 
to maſtef the ſmalleſt of the three ſhips which fell to 
her fhare ; and, when night approached, the French— 
man crowding fail to get away, ſhe quitted him to 
affilt the Prince Frederick, who had then got pol- 
ſeſſion of her two prizes. The brave Captain Talbot 
all this time imagined that he had been engaging two 
Martinico-men; "but, when their oficers were brought 
on-board the Prince Frederic, he wes moſt aorceably 
ſurpriſed to find that they were freight-d with treafurc 
frm Callao in Peru, which had been put on-board 
theſe French ſhips to be tranſported to Europe with 
greater ſafety, -as war had not been declared: between 


France and England when thoſe ſhips fatled. They 
| were 
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were called the Marquis d'Antin, burthen four hun— 
dred and fiſty tons, twenty-four guns, Captain Ma- 
gon Serpere, and the Lewis Heraſma, five hundred 
tons, twenty-eight guns, Captain Pedro Luvigne 
Luenel ; and the one that clcaped was called Notre 
Dame de Liberance, of three hundred tons, and 
eighteen guns, Captain Pedro Litan. On-board the 
Prince Frederic five men were kilied and twenty-hve 
wounded. In the engagement, a youth named Mal- 
terſon, who had failed with Commodore Anſon round 
the world, greatly diſtinguiſhed himiclf, and by his 
conduct contributed much to the ſucceſs of the day. 
It was with difficulty the French ſhips could be brought 
into port, having ſuffered lo much in the action that 
they were obliged to be towed for three weeks, until 
they reached the harbour of Kinſale. They had been 
out four years, and were ſuppoſed to have a million 
ſterling on-board in gold and filver, beſides eight 
hundred tons of cocoa. A Spaniard, who had been 
governor of Peru was on-board, one of thele ſhips, 
beſides many French and Spaniards of great diſtinc- 
tion. Such was the generoſity of the privateer's peo- 
ple, that they took none of the rings, watches, money, 
or other valuable effects, which the paſſengers had 
about their perſons; and, when they put the common 
men aſhore, they diſtributed to cach man twenty 
uineas, When the wealth of thele ſhips was divided, 
each ſailor of the two privatecrs had eight hundred and 
fifty guineas for his ſhare ; the two captains had each 
three thouſand hve hundred guineas, and the remain— 
der was divided among the owners of the privateers, 
after it had been tranlported in triumph from Briſtol 
to London in forty three waggons. Another circum- 
ſtance, well worthy of relating before we diſmiſs this 
memorable event, 1s, that many of thoſe who ſhared 
this prize- money made a voluntary tender of it to his 
majeſty, to enable him to ſupport the war; this offer 
Vol. V. No. 112. Rr was 
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was accepted, and the proprietors received intereſt 
thereon. | 

Commodore Barnet, on the 5th of May, 1744, 
had ſailed from Portſmouth with four men of war tor 
the Eaſt-Indies, in conſequence of an application 
which had been made by the Eaſt-India directors to 
the lords of the admiralty. The commodore, hav- 
ing doubled the Cape of Good Hope, touchcd at the 
Hand of Madagaſcar to take in water. Here the 
ſquadron ſeparated ; Commodore Barnet in the Dept- 
ford, and Lord Northeſk in the Preſton, ſteered thei 
courſe for the ſtraits of Sunda, while Captain Penton 
in the Medway, and Captain Moore in the Diamond, 
took a more northern courſe, deſigning to cuile in 
the itraits of Malacca. The general rendezvous was 
appointed at Batavia. As by one or other of theſe 
channels all ſhips from China enter the great Indian 
Ocean, they expected to make themſelves malters of 
the French ſhips bomeward-bound from thence, and 
which were provided with no other convoy than à 
fi fty- gun ſhip, On the 25th of January, 1743, three 
{ail appeared in ſight of Commodore Barnet's divi— 
fon, ſoon after his arrival at the deſtined ſpot. The 
commodore and Lord Northeſk had ſo eflectuaily 
diſguiſed their ſhips by painting and rigging them in 
the Dutch manner, that the French came within mu- 
ket-ſhot, not doubting but that they were Datchmen, 
till the commodore and Lord Northeſk ſtruck the 
Dutch, and hoiſted Engliſh, colours; but the French 
were ready to fire as ſoon as the commodore. The 
French {hips were laden from Canton for Europe, be- 
ing about ſeven hundred tons, with thirty guns, and 
one hundred and fifty men each, richly laden with tea, 
china-ware, and filk. Commodore Barnet gave the 
French commodore a broadſide, which he and his 
conſorts returned, and a ſharp engagement enſued. 
At the beginning of the action Lord Northeſk was 


ordered to board one of the China-men ; but ſome ok 
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the firſt ſhot from the French cut the tiller ropes oft 


both the men of war, as they were ſheering on-board, 


by which accident the opportunity was loſt; and 


Commodore Barnet fearing ſome of the French would 
eſcape, ſoon prevented them. The Preſton was not 
long in getting into her lation; and in about three 
glafles, after a gallant reſiſtance, the three French- 
men ſtruck, when the commodore took poſſeſſion of 
the prizes, and brought the French captains and ſu— 
percargoes on-board the Deptford; where he was in- 
formed by the ſupercargoes, that the lading of each 
ſhip would have been worth above one hundred thou- 
{and pounds ſterling in France. 

The Medway and Diamond had alſo been diſ- 
ouiſed like Dutchmen, and in their way to the Ma— 
acca ſtraits, called at Achem, here they found a 
French privateer, which had been fitted out, and 
ſent from Pondicherry to cruiſe in the China ſeas. 
They carried her with them through the ſtraits, and 
in their paſſage took a French ſhip from Manilla, with 
leventy-two cheſts of dollars on-board, containing 
three thouſand each, with two cheſts of gold worth 
thirty thouſand pounds. Atterwards they proceeded 
with their prizes to the ſtraits of Banca, where, wait- 
ing in expectation of the French ſhips from Canton, 
they ſaw the Calmar, a Swediſh Indiaman, on-board 
of which was an Engliſh officer with intelligence to 
the lords of the admiralty of the commodore's ſucceſs; 
upon which the Medway and Diamond reſolved to go 
to their rendezvous at Batavia, where the whole ſqua- 
dron ſoon after joined. 

In the Welt-Indies, Commodore Warren having 
taken ſo large a force for the northern expedition, the 
Hands became very much expoled to the attack of an 
enemy, Sir Chaloner Ogle hay ing returned to England 
the beginning of the vear, with {ix men of war. There- 
fore, for the ſecurity of theſe ſettlements, Vice-ad- 
miral Townſhend, who was then in th 2 Mediterranean, 
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was ordered to proceed with a ſquadron of eight flip; 
to the Weſt-Indies. He ſailed from Gibraltar on the 
2d of Auguſt, and arrived before Martinico on the 
3d of Ottober, where he was joined by the Pembroke, 
ot ſixty guns, and the Woolwich of fifty. 

The iſland of Martinico had been long in great 
want of proviſions and ſtores; but the French had 
lately ſent Commodore Macnamara from Rochfort 
with ſeven men of war to convoy two hundred ſail of 
ſhips, laden with merchandiſe and proviſions. Ad- 
miral Townſhend, expetting the arrival of this fleet, 
waited till the gilt of Oftober, when about ſeven in 
the morning he diſcovered forty ſail, being the French 
commodore, with four ſhips of his ſquadron and part 
of his convoy, coming round the ſouth point of Mar- 
tinico, and cloſe under the land. Upon this the 
Britiſh ſquadron ſtood towards them, and formed a 
line of battle. But the vice-admiral, perceiving that. 
the French commodore endeavoured to avoid coming 
to an engagement, ordered a general chace, and pur- 


ſued the French with all poſſible expedition, which 


ſucceeded fo well, that ſeveral of the French ſhips 
were driven to leeward, and taken by the Englith. 
In the mean time Vice admiral Townſend purſued the 
French men of war, and one of them, called the 
Ruby, of ſixty guns, carrying away ber main-top- 
maſt, the Lenox got near enough to exchange ſome 
broadſides, and ſoon forced her aſhore in a ſandy 
bay, under a fortification on the ſouth fide of the 
iſland. The commodore, in the Magnanime of eighty 
guns, got, with great difficulty, under the cannon of 
Fort Royal, and a battery of forty guns on the oppo- 
ſite ſhore; but in the hurry and confuſion run a- 
ground, where the {hip received conſiderable damage. 
Townſhend ſpent the remainder of this and the three 
foliowing days in cutting out, burning, and deſtroy- 
ing, the merchant-ſhips, of which fiſteen were taken, 


three burnt, aud ſeveral bulged on the rocks, the — 
ay 
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day of purſuit; and upon the whole, above thirty fail 
of the French were cither taken, ſunk, burnt, or de- 
ſtroyed. After this the Engliſh admiral put into 
Prince Rupert's bay, in the iſland of Dominico, about 
nine leagues north of Martinico, and thence failed to 
Antigua, where he continued till the gth of Novem- 
ber; when he returned to Martinico, and fo cloſely 
blocked up that iſland, that the inhabitants were re- 
duced to the greatelt diſtrefs for the want of prov1- 
lions. 

A fleet of men of war, under the command of Admi- 
ral Martin, cruiſed in the Bay of Biſcay, to watch the 
motions of the French fleet in the harbour of Breſt. 
Rear-admiral Medley failed from Spithead with ſæven 
men of war, having the outward bound Ealt-Indiataen 
and a great number of merchantmen under his con- 
voy to a certain latitude; he was then to proceed to 
the Mediterranean to re-enforce Admiral Rowley 
who had ſucceeded Matthews. A violent ſtorm over- 
took this large fleet on the 26th of February in Tor- 
bay, did conſiderable damage to many of the mer- 
chantmen, and obliged them to put back to refit ; 
the admiral arrived with his men of war at Minorca on 
the 10th of April. Soon after the commander in 
chief proceeded to {ca with twenty-four ſail of the 
line; and, ſteering for Carthagena, there blocked up 
the Spaniſh fleet, by which great advantages were 
derived to the allies: for the Spaniards were pre- 
vented from tranſporting troops trom Italy, or join- 
ing the French fleet. The republic of Genoa having 
openly declared for the French and Spaniards, and 
joined their army with a large body of troops, the 
Engliſh admiral detachcd a part of his fleet, under 
the command of Commodore Cooper, which ſeized 
and confiſcated all the Genoeſe ſhips that came in their 
way; he allo bombarded levereal of their towns ſituated 
on the coaſt, particularly St. Remo, which was laid 
in ruins. The commodore then proceeded to Baſtia, 
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the capital of Corſica, where a conſiderable body of 
malcontents were in arms, under the Marquis of Rivola. 
The Engliſh fleet cannonaded and bombarded the 
city and caſtle with great fury, ſo that at length the 
Marquis de Mari, who commanded in the place, and 
had a garriſon of ſix hundred men, was obliged to 
abandon the caſtle, and retire to Calvi, whither he 
expected to be followed by the exaſperated Corſicans, 
who before the cloſe of the year obliged the Genoeſe 
to ſurrender the caſtle of San Florenzo and the tower 

of Mortella. | 
The Engliſh cruiſers and privateers in the year 
1745, were very ſucceſsful. Beſides the valuable 
prizes already ſpoken of, Captain Ambroſe of the 
Rupert, in company with the Guernſey, Captain 
Corniſh, in their way from Gibraltar to Liſbon, on 
the 19th of January, fell in wich a Spaniſh regilter 
mip, called the Maria Fortuna, of three hundred and 
hfty tons, ſixtcen guns, and ſixty-four men and paſlen- 
gers, among whom was the governor of Paraguay. 
She was bound from Cadiz to Bucnos Ayres, and 
had been only two days at ſea, and was under convoy 
of {ix French men of war, commanded by M. de 
Caylus; but when taken was ſeparated from them by 
the hazineſs of the weather. Her cargo coſt above 
one hundred thouſand pounds at Cadiz. A French 
{hip of three hundred and twenty tons, twenty-four 
guns, and one hundred and twenty men, bound from 
the Havannah to Cadiz, baving ſixty thouſand pieces 
of eight, ſome cheſts of gold-duſt, and other rich; 
merchandize, on-board, was taken by the Flamba- 
rough man of war; which allo took a Spaniſh regiſter. 
{hip worth fifty thouſand pounds. The Conception, 
a French ſhip of tour hundred tons, twenty guns, and 
three hundred and twenty-ſix men, bound from Car- 
thagena to the Hayannah, on-board of which were 
eight hundred ſerons of cacao, and in each a bar ol 
gold, ſixty-eight cheſts of filver coin, containing three 
hundred 
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hundred and ten thouſand pieces of eight, wrought 
plate of an equal value, a complete ſet of church 
plate, a large quantity of gold buckles and ſnuft- 
boxes, a Curious two wheeled chaile of. ſilver, the 
wheels, axle-tree, and other parts, of the {ame metal, 
a large quantity of pearls, diamonds, and other pre- 
cious ſtones, and above {ix hundred pounds weight 
of gold, the whole valued at two hundred thouſand 
pounds, was taken by the Roſe man of war. 

Having now gone over the naval tranſactions of the 
year 1745 it will be neceſſary to ſpeak of an event that 
hook Great Britain to its centre. The ſtate of the na- 
tion at this time was ſuch, as encouraged the court of 
France to attempt the creating domeſtic commotions 
by means. of the exciled deſcendants of the Stuart line. 
King George was in Germany, not more than eight 
thouſand troops were at that time at home; Scotland 
was left without defence. Prince Charles-Edward, 
eldeſt ſon of him whom they ſtiled the pretender, 


or the Chevalier St. George, encouraged by the 


advice and aflurances of Cardinal Tencin, reſolv- 
ed upon the deſperate meaſure of paſſing over into 


Scotland, there publicly to lay claim to the Bri- 


tiſh crown. It had been the wiſh of the abdicated 


monarch James II. to return to England even without 


attendants; thereby hoping to excite general compaſ- 
fon among thoſe whom he could not ſubject by autho- 
rity. His ſon adopted a ſimilar ſentiment, and would 
willingly have landed in Scotland with not more than 
a dozen followers in the year 1708. Charles-Edward 
Stuart potleſied the ſame enterpriſing ſpirit. The 
malcontents in England had aſſured him of the gencral 


diſcontent which prevailed in the kingdom, and that 


numbers would flock to his ſtandard as ſoon as it 
thould be erected on Britiſh ground; and that great 
part of the Highlanders were keen for inſurrection. 
Their natural principles were on this occalion {timulat- 
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ed by the ſuggeſtions of revenge. At the beginning of 
the war, a regiment of thoſe people had been formed, 
and tranſported with the reſt of the Britiſh troops to 
Flanders, Before they were embarked, a number of 
them delerted with their arms, declaring that they 
had been decoyed into the ſervice, by promiſes and 
aſſurances that they ſhould never be ſent abroad; and 
this was really the cafe. They were overtaken by a 
body of horſe, perſuaded to ſubmit, and brought 
back to London, pinioned like malefactors, and tried 
for delertion. Three were ſhot, and the reſt were ſent 
in exile to the plantations, Thoſe who fuffered were 
perſons of ſome conſequence in their own country; 
and their fate was deeply refented by the clans to 
which they belonged. It was conſidered as a national 
outrage: and the Highlanders, who are naturally vin- 
dictive, waited impatiently for an opportunity of 
vengeance, The court of. France alto gave him po- 
fitive aſſurances of effectual ſupport. 
Notwithſtanding thefe affurances, nothing could be 
more plain than that inſurmountable obſtacles lay in 
the way of his ambition. The union which had made 
England and Scotland one kingdom, had now ſub— 
ſiſted long enough to provethe eſſential benefits derived 
to both countries, thereby commerce had ſpread her 
benign influence over each diviſion of the illand. 
An extended empire, valt flects, and thriving manu— 
factures, were the conſequences of that accumulated 
ſtrength obtained by the union. The profperous 
itate of Scotland; at this time, was ſufhcient to filence 
fuch cavillers, as even no proofs were ſtrong enough 
to ſatisfy. Beſides, near fixty years had now elapſed 
fince the Scotch had changed their hereditary ſove- 
reign for an elective monarch; during that time their 
deteſtation of the tenets of popery had weakened their 
attachment to the houſe of Stuart. But the youthful 
Charles ſaw not tne force of theſe alterations in the 


condition and temper of the kingdoms. His educa- 
tion 
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tion and purſuits had tended little to qualify him for 
the arduous enterprize in which he was about to em- 
bark. He is ſaid to have imparted his deſign to only 
{even officers, all of whom were natives either of Scot- 
Jand or Ireland. Among theſe were the Marquis of 
Tullibardine, brother to the Duke of Athol ; Sir Tho— 
mas Sheridan; Macdonald, appointed quarter- maſter 
to an army which was not chen raiſed; and other needy 
and deſperate adventurers. 

A merchant at Nantes, of Iriſh extraGiicik furniſhed 


him with a veſſel mounting eightcen guns, on-board 


of which he and his adherents embarked on the 23d 
of June, 1745. He had with him arms for about 
eighteen hundred men, and 2,000). in money. He 
was joined off Belleiſle by a French man of war of 
ſixty-ſix guns, named the Elizabeth, which was deſign- 
ed to convoy him round Ireland, and land him in the 
weſtern part of Scotland. I hey had not been many 
days at ſea, when they fell in with an Engliſh man of 
war- of fifty-eight guns; ſhe was called the Lion, and 
commanded by Captain Brett. The frigate made two 
attempts to rake the Lion, whilſt engaged with the 
Elizabeth, but was ſoon beat oft by her ſtern chaſe 
guns ; after which ſhe proceeded to her deſtination 
without meeting with any farther annoyance. Mean 
while, the two men of war continued an obſtinate fight 
from five o'clock in the afternoon until ten at night, 
at which time the Lion's rigging was cut to pieces, and 
all her maſts either ſhot away or greatly damaged, 
which gave the French {hip an opportunity to ſheer 
off, and in leſs than an hour ſhe was out of ſight, but 
was ſo much damaged as to reach the harbour of Breſt 
with great difficulty. The Lion had forty-five of her 
men killed, and one hundred and ſeven wounded, 
leven of whom died ſoon after, 

But to return to the adventurous Charles-Edward. 
He landed on the coaſt of Lochabar, on the 27th of 
July, and was, in a little time, joined by ſome chiefs 
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of the Highland clans, and their vaſſals. Theſe chief; 
had, almoſt from time immemorial, exerciſed an he- 
reditary juriſdiction over all their tenants. "The power 
of life and death veſted in the lords of the fief or ma- 
nor, by virtue of the old feudal conſtitution. The 
{ame kind of tenure, though ſtripped of ſome of its 
molt offenſive appendages, had been introduced into 
England by William the Norman, and had ſub ſiſted 
there, only undergoing many ſalutary innovations, 
until the reign of Charles II. when it was totally abo 
liſhed. But the ancient cuſtoms, which ferociouſne!s 
and barbariſm had introduced into Scotland, had been 
confirmed to the Scotch lairds at the time of the union. 
From hence, a chief had the power of command— 
ing all his vaſſals, and immediate death was the con- 
ſequence of their diſobedience. By means of theſe 
chicks, therefore, the young adventurer ſoon ſaw him- 


ſelf at the head of fifteen hundred men; and invited 


others io join him by his manifeſtoes, which were di- 
perled throughout all the Highlands. 

The regency was no ſooner confirmed of the truth 
of his arrival, which, at firſt, they could ſcarcely be 
induced to believe, than Sir John Cope was ordercd 
to oppole his progreſs. In the mean time, the {on of 
the pretender marched to Perth, where the unneceſ- 
{ary ceremony was performed of proclaiming the Che- 
valier de St. George, his father, king of Great Britain; 
and the public money ſeized for his uſe: the ſame ſteps 
were taken at Dundee and other places. Prince 
Charles was joined by the noblemen who aſſumed the 
title of Duke of Perth, the Viſcount Strathallan, Lord 
Nairn, Lord George Murray, and many perſons ot 
diſtinction, with their followers. The Marquis of 
Tullibardine, who bad accompanied him from France, 
took poſſeſſion of Athol, as heir of blood to the titles 
and eſtate which his younger brother enjoyed in con- 
ſequence of his attainder; and met with ſome ſucceſs 
in arming the tenants, for the ſupport of that cauſe 
which he avowed. 
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The rebel army being conſiderably augmented, 
though very ill provided with arms, croſſed the Forth 
in the neighbourhood of Sterling, and advanced to- 
uards Edinburgh, where they were joined by Lord 
Elcho, fon of the Earl of Wemys, and other perſons 
of ſome diſtinction. On the 16th of September, 
1743, Charles ſummoned the town to ſurrender. 
The inhabitants were divided by faction, and dif- 
tracted by fear: the place was not in a poſture o 
defence, and the magiſtrates would not expoſe the 
people to the uncertain iſſue of an aſſault. Several 
deputations were ſent from the town to the preten- 
der, in order to negociate terms of capitulation. In 
the mean time, one of the gates being opened for 
the admiſſion of a coach, Cameron of Lochiel, one 
of the moſt powerful of the Highland chiefs, ruſhed 
into the place with a party of his men, and ſecured 
it without oppoſition, Next morning the whole 
rebel army entered, and their prince took poſſeſſion 
of Holyrood houle in the ſuburbs. Then he cauſed 
his father to be proclaimed at the market croſs; there 
alſo the manifeſto was read, in which the Chevalier 
de St. George declared his ſon Charles regent of 
his dominions, promiſed to diflolve the union, and 
redreſs the grievances of Scotland. His being in 
poſſeſſion of his capital encouraged his followers, 
and added reputation to his arms: but the treaſure 
belonging to the two banks of that kingdom had been 
previouſly conveyed into the caſtle, a ſtrong for- 
treſs, with a good garriſon, under the command of 
General Guelt, an old officer of experience and ca- 
pacity. | 
In the mean time, Sir John Cope, who had pur- 
ſued them to the Highlands, but declined meeting 
them in their deſcent, being now reinforced by 
two regiments of dragoons, reſolved to march to- 
wards Edinburgh, and give them battle. The young 
adventurer, nnwilling to give him time to retreat, attack- 
| | cd 
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ed him near Preſton-pans, about twelve miles {ren 
the capital, on the 21ſt of September. Two thou: 
ſand four hundred Highlanders half-armed. charged 
ſword in band with ſuch impetuoſity, that in Jeſs than 
ten minutes after the battle began, the king's troops 
were broken and totally routed. The dragoons led 
in the utmoſt confuſion at the firſt onſet; the general 
officers having made ſome unſucceſsful efforts to 
rally them, thought proper to conſult their own ſafety 
by an expeditious retreat towards Colditream on the 
Tweed. All the infantry were cither killed or taken; 
and the colours, artillery, tents, baggage, and mili- 
tary cheſt, fell into the hands of the victor, who re- 
turned in triumph to Edinburgh. Never was vic- 
tory more complete, or obtained at a ſmaller expence; 
for not above fifty of the rebels loſt their lives in the 
engagement. Five hundred of the king's troops were 
killed on the field of battle; and among theſe Colo- 
nel Gardiner, a gallant officer, who diſdained to fave 
his lift: at the expence of his honour. When aban- 
done by bis own regiment of dragoons, he alighicd 
from his horle, joined the infantry, and fought ON 
foot, until he fell covered with wounds, in fight of 
his un threſhold. Prince Charles bore his good 
fortune with moderation. He prohibited all rejoic- 
ings for the victory he had obtained: the wounded 
folders were treated with humanity ; and the officers 
were {ni into Fife and Angus, where they were leſt 
t liberty on their parole; which the greater part of 
them fiiamefully broke in the ſequel. From this 
victory the pretender reaped manifold and important 
advantages. His followers were armed, his party en- 
couraged, and his enemies intimidated. He was ſup— 
plicd with a train of artillery, and a conſiderable fum - 
of money, and ſaw himſelf poſſetſed of all Scotland, 
except que fortreſſes, the reduction of which he could 
not pretend to undertake without proper implements 
and engineers, 
1 Charles 
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Charles continued to reſide in the palace of Holy- 


- x00d-houſe; and took mealures for cutting off the 


communication between the caltle and the city. Ge- 
neral Gueit declared that he would demoliſh the 
city, unleſs the blockade thould be raiſed, ſo as that 
proviſion might be carried into caſtle. Aſter hav- 
ing waited the return of an expreſs which he had 
found means to diſpatch to court, he began to put 
his threats in execution, by firing upon he: town. 
Some houſes were beaten down, and leveral perſons 
killed even at the market-crols. The citizens, alarm- 
ed at this diſaſter, {ent a deputation to the prince, 
entreating him to raile the blockade; and he com- 
lied with their requeſt. He levied a regiment in 
Edinburgh and the neighbourhood. He impoſed 
taxes; ſeized the merchandize that was depoſited in 
the king's warehouics at Leith, and other places; 
and compelled the city of Glaſgow to accommodate 
him with a large ſum, to be repaid when the peace 
of the kingdom ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed. The num- 
bers of his followers daily increaſed: and he received 
conſiderable ſupplies of money, artillery, and am- 
munition, by ſingle ſhips that arrived from France, 
where his intereſt ſeemed to riſe in proportion to the 
ſucceſs of his arms. The greater and richer part of 
Scotland was averſe to his family and pretenſions: 
but the people were unarmed and undiſciplined, con- 
{equently paſſive under his dominion. By this time, 
however, the prince pretender was joined by the 
Earl of Kilmarnock, the Lords Elcho, Balmerino, 
Ogilvie, Pitſligo; and the eldeſt ſon of Lord Lovat 
had begun to aſſemble his father's clan, in order to 
reinforce the victor, whoſe army lay encamped at 
Doddingſton, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 
Kilmarnock and Balerino were men of broken and 
deſperate fortune: Elcho and Ogilvie were ſons to 
the Earls of Wemys and Airly; {9 that their influ- 
cnce was far from being extenſive. Pitſligo was a 
| nobleman 
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nobleman of a very amiable character, as well as of 
great perſonal intereit; and great dependence was 
placed upon the power and attachment of Lord Lov at, 
who bad entered into private engagements with the 
Chevalier de St. George, though he ſtill wore the 
maſk of loyalty to the government, and diſavowed the 
conduct of his ſon when he declared for the preten- 
der. This old nobleman is the ſame Simon Frater 
whom we have had occalion to mention as a partiſan 
and eniflary of the court of St. Germain's, in the 
year 1703. He had renounced his connexions with 
that family; and, in the rebellion immediately after 
the acceſſion of King George I. approved himſelf a 
warm friend to the proteſtant ſucceſſion. Since that 


period he had been induced by diſguſt and ambition, 


to change his principles again, and was, in ſecret, an 
enthuſiaſt in jacobitiſm. He had greatly augmented 
his eſtate, and obtained a conſiderable intereſt in the 


Highlands, where, however, he was rather dreaded 


than beloved. He was bold, enterpriſing, vain, arÞi- 


trary, rapacious, cruel, and deceitful: but his charac- 
ter was chiefly marked by a ſpecies of low cunning 


and diſſimulation, which, however, overſhot his pur- - 


poſe, and contributed to his own ruin. 

While the young pretender endeavoured to improve 
the advantage he had gained, the miniſtry of Great 
Britain took every poſh! ble meaſure to retard his pro- 
greſs. Six thouſand Dutch troops that had come over 
to the aſſiſtance of the crown, were ſent northward, 
under the command of General Wade. Theſe troops 
had compoſed the garriſons of Tournay and Dender- 
mond; and, when they capitulated, it was made an ar- 
ticle of the convention, that they ſhould not ſerve 
againſt France during eighteen months from that time. 
Their marching to ſuppreſs an inſurrection of Scorch 
Highlanders was no infraction of the treaty. But Lord 
Drummond, brother to the Duke of Perth, an othcer 


in the French ſervice, arriving at Montroſe with ſome. 


piqucts, 
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piquets, and three companies of the Scotch regiment, 
made a declaration, * that he came by order of the 
King of France, to luccour his ally the Prince of 
Wales, regent of Scotland, and to make war againſt 
the King of England, Elector of Hanover.” The 


Hollanders, who by their capitulation could not ſerve 


againſt the French king, were hereupon obliged to re- 
main neuter, and were therefore {ent back to Holland, 
and fix thouſand Hellians were brought over to ſup- 
ply their place. The Duke of Cumberland ſoon after 
arrived from Flanders, and was followed by another 
detachment of dragouns and infantry; volunteers in 
different parts of the kingdom employed themlelves in 
the exerciſe of arms; and every county exerted a ge- 
nerous ſpirit of indignation, both againlt the ambition, 
the religion, and the allics, of the young adveuturer. 
Notwithſtanding thetc preparations two cruſh him, 
Charles went forward with vigour, and reſolved to 
make an eruption into En, gland, which he entered by 
the weſt. Ou the 6th of Nor cinber, Carliſle was in— 
veſted, and, in lets than three days, it ſurrendered: the 
keys were delivered to him at Brampton, by the mayor 
and aldermen on their knees. Here he found a con- 
{iderable quantity of arms: his father was proclauned 
King of Great Britain, and himſelf regent, by the ma- 
giſtrates in their formalities. General Wade, being ap- 
priſed of his progreſo, decamped from Newcaſtle, and 
advanced acroſs the country as far as Hexham, though 


the fields were covered with ſnow, and the roads almoſt 
impaſſable. There he received intelligence that Car- 


lille was reduced, and forthwith returned to his for- 
mer ſtation, In the mean time orders were iſſued for 
aſlembling another army in Staffordſhire, under the 
command of Sir [ohn Ligomer. Piincg Charles, not- 
withſtanding this formidable oppolition, determined to 
proceed, He had received aſſurances from France, 
that a conſiderable body of troops would be landed on 
the ſouthern coalt of Britain, to make a diverſion in 

his 
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his favour; and he never doubted but that he ſhould 
be joined by all the Engliſh malcontents, as ſoon as 
he could penetrate into the heart of the kingdom, 
Leaving a ſmall garriſon in the caſtle of Carliſle, he 
advanced to Penrith, marching on foot in the High- 
land garb, at the head of his forces; and continued 
his route through Lancaſter and Preſton to Manchel- 
ter, where, on the 29th of the month, he eſtabliſhed 
his head quarters. There he was joined by about 
two hundred Engliſhmen, who were formed into a 
regiment, under the command of Colonel Townley, 
The inhabitants ſeemed to receive him with marks of 
affection; and his arrival was celebrated by illumina— 
tions, and other public rejoicings. His ſuppoſed in- 
tention was to proſecute his march by the way of 
Cheſter into Wales, where he hoped to find a great 
number of adherents: but all the bridges over the 
river Merſey being broken down, he choſe the route 
to Stockport, and forded the river at the head of his 
diviſion, though the water roſe to his middle. He 
paſſed through Macclesfield and Congleton; and on 
the 4th of December entered the town of Derby, in 
which his army was quartered, and his father pro- 
claimed with great formality. He had now advanced 
within 126 miles of the capital, which was filled with 
terror and confuſion. Wade lingered in Yorkſhire: 
the Duke of Cumberland had aflumed the command 
of the other army aſſembled in the neighbourhood of 
Lichfield. He had marched from Stafford to Stone; 
ſo that the rebels, in turning olf from Aſhborne to 
Derby, had gained a march between him and London. 
Had Charles procecded in his carcer with that expedi-— 
tion which he had hitherto uled, he might perhaps, 
have made himſelf maſter of the metropolis, where 
he would have been certainly joined by a conſidera— 
ble number of his well-withers, who waited impatienly 
for his approach: yet this exploit could not have 
beerr atchieved without hazarding an engagement, 

a | and 
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and running the riſque of being encloſed within three 
armics, each greatly ſuperior to his own in number 
and artillery. Orders were given for forming a 
camp on Finchley-common, where the king reſolved 
to take the field in perſon, accompanicd by the Earl 
of Stair; the militia of London and Middlelex were 
kept in readineſs to march: double watches were poſt- 
ed at the city-gates, and ſignals of alarm appointed. 
The volunteers of the city were incorporated into 
a regiment: the practitioners of the law headed by 
the judges, the weavers of Spital-fields, and other 
communities, engaged in aſſociations; and even the 
managers of the theatres offered to raiſe a body of 
their dependents for the ſervice of the government. 
Notwithſtanding cheſe precautions and appearances 
of unanimity, the trading part of the city, and thoſe 


concerned in the money-corporations, were over- 


whelmed with fear and dejection. They repoſed 
very little confideace in the courage or diſcipline of 


| their militia and volunteers: they "had received in- 


telligence that the French were employed in making 
preparations at Dunkirk and Calais for a deſcent 
upon England: they dreaded an inſurrection of the 
Roman Catholics, and other friends of the houſe of 
Stuart; and they reflected that the Highlanders, of 
whom by this time they had conceived a molt terri- 
ble idea, were within four days march of the capi- 
tal. Alarmed by theſe conſiderations, they prognoſ- 
ticated their own ruin in the approaching revolution; 
and their countenances exhibued the plaineſt marks 
of horror and deſpair. On the other hand, the jaco- 
bites were elevated to an infolence of hope, which 
they were at no pains to conceal; while many people, 
who had no private property to loſe, and thought no 
change for the worſe, waited the iſſue of this crifis 
with the moſt calm indifference. | 

This ſtate of ſuſpence was of ſhort duration. The 
young pretender found himſelf miſerably diſappointed | 
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in his expectations; he had now advanced into the mid. 
dle of the kingdom, and, except a ſew that joined him 
at Mancheſter, not a ſoul appcared in his bchalf; 
one would have imagined that all the jacobites of Eng- 
land had been anuthilated. The Welch took no 
ſtep to excite an inſurrection in his favour: the French 
made no attempt towards an invaſion: his court was 
divided into factions: the Highland chiefs began to 
murmur, and their clans to be unruly: he ſaw him- 


{elf with a handful of men hemmcd in between two. 


conliderable armies, in the middle of winter, and 
in a country diſaffected to his cauſe. He knew he 
could not proceed to the metropolis without hazard- 
ing a battle, and that a defeat would be attended with 
the incvitable deſtruction of himſelf and all his adhe- 
rents; and he had received information that his friends 
and officers had aſſembled a body of forces in the north, 
ſuperior in number to thoſe by whom he was attend- 
ed. He called a council at Derby; and propoſed to 
advance towards London: the propoſal was ſupported 
by Lord Nairn with great vehemence; but, after vio- 
lent diſputes, the majority determined that they ſhould 
retreat to Scotland with all poſſible expedition. Ac- 
cordingly, they abandoned Derby on the 6th of De- 
cember, early in the morning, and meaſured back 
the route by which they had advanced. On the 
gth their vanguard arrived at Mancheſter: on the 
12th they entered Preſton, and continued their march 
northwards. The Duke of Cumberland, who was 
encamped at Meriden, when firſt appriſed of their re- 
treat, detached the horſe. and dragoons in purſuit of 
them; while General Wade began his march from 
Ferrybridge into Lancaſhire, with a view of inter- 
cepting them in their route: but at Wakefield he un- 
derſtood that they had already reached Wigan: he, 
therefore, repaired to his old poſt at Newcaſtle, after 
having detached General Oglethorpe, with his horſe 
and dregoons, to join thoſe who had been _ off 
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from the duke's army. They purſued with ſuch 


alaci'ty, that they overtook the rear of the rebels, 


with which they ſkirmiſhed, in Lancaſhire. The mi- 


litia of Cumberland and Weſtmoreland were raiſed 
and armed by the duke's order, to harraſs them in 
their march. The bridges were broken down, the 
roads damaged, and the beacons lighted to alarm the 
country. Neverthelels, they retreated regularly with 
their ſmall train of artille:y. They were overtaken 
at the village of Clifton, u: the neighbourhood of - 
Penrith, by two regiments of dragoons. They 
alighted, and lined the hedges, in order to harrals 
part of the enemy's rear-guard, commanded by Lord 
John Murray; who, at the head of the Macpherions, 
attacked the dragoons ſword in hand, and repulſed 
them with ſome loſs. On the 19th of the month, 
the Highland army reached Carhile, where the ma- 
Jority of the Engliſh in the ſervice of the pretender 
were left at their own deſire. Charles, having rein- 
forced the garriſon of the place, croſſed the rivers 
Eden and Solway into Scotland, having thus accom- 
pliſhed one of the moſt ſurpriſing retreats that ever 
was performed. But the moſt remarkable circum- 


{tance of this expedition, was the mòͤderation and re- 


gularity with which thoſe ferocious people conducted 


themſelves in a country abounding with plunder. 
No violence was offered; no outrage committed; and 
they were effettually reſtrained from the exerciſe of 
rapine. Notwithitanding the exceſſive cold, the hun- 
ger, and the fatigue to which they muſt have been ex 
poſed, they left behind no ſick, and loſt a very few 
ſtragglers; but retired with deliberation, and carried 
oft their cannon in the face of their enemy. The 
Duke of Cumberland inveſted Carliſle with his whole 
army on the 21ſt of December, and on the goth the 
garrifon ſurrendered on a ſort of capitulation made 
with the Duke of Richmond. The priſoners, amount- 
ing to about four hundred, were impriſoned in dif- 
Tte ferent 
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ferent gaols in England, and the duke returned to 
London. | | | 

The pretender proceeded by the way of Dumfries 
to Glaſgow, from which laſt city he exatted ſevere 
contributions, on account of its attachment to the go. 


vernment, for whoſe ſervice it had raiſed a regiment. 


of nine hundred men, under the command of the 
Earl of Home. Having continued ſeveral days at 
Glaſgow, he advanced towards Stirling, and was join- 


ed by ſome forces which had been aſſembled in his 


ablence by Lords Lewis Gordon and John Drum— 
mond, brothers to the Dukes of Gordon and Perth. 
Prince Charles now inveſted the caſtle of Stirling, 
in which General Blakeney commanded: but his peo- 
ple were ſo little uſed to enterpriſes of this kind, that 
they made very little progreſs in their operations. 
By this time, a conſiderable body of forces was 
allembled at Edinburgh, under the conduct of Gene- 
ral Hawley, who determined to relieve Stirling-cal- 
te, and advanced to Linlithgow on the 1th of Ja- 
nuary, 1746; next day his whole army rendezvouſed 
at Falkirk, while the rebels were cantoned about 
Bannockburn. On the 17th of the month, they be- 
gan their march in two columns to attack the king's 
orces, and had forded the water of Carven, within 
three miles of Hawley's camp, before he diſcovered 
their intention. Such was his obſtinacy, ſelf-con- 
ceit, or contempt of the enemy, that he ſlighted the 
repeated intelligence he had received of their motions 
and deſign, firnily believing they durſt not hazard an 
engagement. At length, perceiving they had occu- 
pied the riſing ground to the ſouthward of Falkirk, 
he ordered his cavalry to advance, and drive them 
from the eminence ; while his infantry formed, and 
were drawn up in order of battle. The Highlanders 
kept up their fire, and took aim ſo well, that the aſſail- 
ants were broke by the firſt volley: they retreated 
with precipitation, and fell in amongſt the infantry, 


which 
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which were likewiſe diſcompoſed by the wind and rain 
beating with great violence in their faces, wetting 
their powder, and diſturbing their eye-ſight. Some 
of the dragoons rallied, and advanced again to the 
charge, with part of the infantry which had not been 
engaged: then the pretender marched up at the head 
of his corps de relerve, conſiſting of the regiment 
of Lord John Prummond, and the Iriſh piquets. 
Theſe reinforcing the Camerons and the Stuarts in 
the front line, immediately obliged the dragoons to 
give way a ſecond time; and they again diſordered 
the foot in their retreat. They ſet fire to their camp, 
and abandoned Falkirk with their baggage and train, 
which laſt had never reached the field of battle. The 
rebels followed their firſt blow, and great part of the 
royal army, after one irregular diſcharge, turned 
their backs, and fled in the utmoſt conſternation. 
In all probality few or none of them would have 
eſcaped, had not General Huſke, and Brigadier Chol- 
mondeley, rallied part of fome regiments, and made 
a gallant ſtand, which favoured the retreat of the reſt 
to Falkirk, from whence they retired in confuſion to 
Edinburgh, leaving the field of battle, with part of 
their tents and artillery, to the rebels: but their loſs 


of men did not exceed three hundred, including Sir 


Robert Monro, Colonel Whitney, and ſome other. 
officers of diſtinction. It was at this period, that the 
officers who had been taken at the battle of Preſton 
Pans, and conveyed to Angus and Fife, finding them- 
ſelves unguarded, broke their parole, and returned 
to Edinburgh, on pretence of their having been for- 
| cibly releaſed by the inhabitants of thoſe parts. 
General Hawley, who had boaſted that, with two 
regiments of dragoons, he would drive the rebel 
army from one end of the kingdom to the other, iu- 
curred abundance of cenſure for the diſpoſition he 
made, as well as for his conduct before and after the 
ation; but he found means to vindicate himſelf to 
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the ſatisfaction of his ſovereign. Nevertheleſs, it 


was judged neceſſary chat the army in Scotland ſhould 
be commanded by a general in whom the ſoldiers 
might have ſome confidenee; and the Duke of Cum- 
berland was choſen for this purpoſe. Over and above 
his being beloved by the army, it was ſuggeſted, that 
the appearance of a prince of the blood in Scotland 
might have a favourable effect upon the minds of the 
people in that kingdom; he, therefore, began his north- 
ern expedition, and headed the troops in Edinburgh, 
conſiſting of fourteen battalions of infantry, two re- 
giments of dragoons, and twelve hundred Highlanders 
from Argyleſhire, under the command of Colonel 
Campbell. | | 

On the gift of January, his royal highneſs began 


bis march to Linlithgow; and the enemy, who had 


renewed the ſiege of Stirling-caſtle, not only aban- 
doned that enterprize, but croſſed the river Forth 
with precipitation. The Duke of Cumberland; hav- 
ing ſecured the important poſts of Stirling and Perth, 
with the Heſſian battalions, advanced with the army 
to Aberdeen, where he was joined by the Duke of 
Gordon, the Earls of Aberdcen and Findlater, the 
Laird of Grant, and other perſons of diſtinction: 
here he remained ſome time to refreſh his troops. 
In the beginning of April, the Duke of Cumber- 
land began his march from Aberdeen, and on the 
12th palled the deep and rapid river Spey, without 
oppolition from the rebels, though a detachment of 
them appeared on the oppoſite ſide. His royal high- 
nels proceeded to Nairn, where he received intelli- 
gence, that the enemy had advanced from Inverneſs 
to Culloden, about the diſtance of nine miles from the 
royal army, with intention to give him battle. The 
deſign of Charles was to march in the night from Cul- 
loden, and ſurprize the duke's army at day- break: 
for this purpoſe the Engliſh camp had been recon- 


noitred; and on the night of the 15th the Highland 


army 
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army began to march in two columns. Their deſign 
was to ſurround the enemy, and attack them at once 
on all quarters: but the length of the columns em— 
barraſſed the march, fo that the army was obliged to 
make many halts: the men had been under arms 
during the whole preceding night, were faint with 
fatigue, and many of them overpowered with ſleep. 
Some were unable to proceed; others dropped off 
unperceived i in the dark; and the march was retarded 
in ſuch a manner, that it would have been impoſſible 
to reach the duke's camp before ſun- riſe. The deſign 
being thus fruſtrated, the prince- pretender was with 
great reluttance prevailed upon by his general offi- 
cers to meaſure back his way to Culloden; at which 


of his followers diſperſed in queſt of proviſion; and 
many, overcome with wearineſs and fleep, threw 
themſelves down on the heath, and along the park 
walls. Their repoſe, however, was ſoon interrupted 
in a very diſagreeable manner. Their prince, receiv- 
ing information that his enemies were in full march 
to attack him, reſolved to hazard an engagement, 
and ordered his troops to be formed for that purpole. 
On the 16th of April, 1746, the royal army, com- 
manded by the Duke of Cumberland, began their 
march from Nairn, formed into five lines of three 
battalions each ; headed by Major-general Huſke on 
the leſt, Lord Sempill on the right, and Brigadier 
Mordaunt in the centre; flanked by the horſe under 
the Generals Hawley and Bland, who at the ſame time 
covered the cannon on the right and left. In this or- 
der they marched about eight miles, when a detach- 


having advanced before the reſt of the army, diſco- 
vered the van of the rebels commanded by the young 


from Inverneſs. Both armies immediately prepared 


jor battle, The numbers were nary equal, the 
duke's 


place he had no ſooner arrived, than great numbers 


ment of Kingſton's horſe, and of the Highlanders, 


pretender, at a place called Culloden, about two miles 


— 
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duke's army conſiſting of 8811 men, the rebel army, 
including French, of 8830. a 

About two in the afternoon the rebels began to 
cannonade the king's army; but their artillery, being 
11] ſerved, did little execution; while the fire from 


their enemies was ſeverely felt, and occaſioned great 


| diforder. The rebels then made a puſh at the right 


of the royal army, in order to draw the troops for- 
ward; but, finding themſelves diſappointed, they turn- 
ed their whole force on the left; falling chiefly on 
Barrell's and Monro's regiments, where they attempted 
to flank the king's front line, But this deſign allo was 
defeated by the advancing of Wolfe's regiment, while 
in tbe mean time the cannon kept playing upon them 
with cartridge ſhot. General Hawley, with ſome 
Highlanders, had opened a paſſage through ſome ſtone 
walls to the right for the horſe which advanced on that 
fide; while the horſe on the king's right wheeled off 
upon their left, diſperſed their body of referve, and 
met in the centre of their front line in their rear; when 
being repulſed in the front, and great numbers of them 


cut off, the rebels fell into very great confuſion. A 


dreadful carnage was made by the cavalry on their 
backs; however, ſome part of the foot ſtill preſerved 
their order: but Kingſton's horſe, from the reſerve, 


galloped up. briſkly, and, falling on the fugitives, did 
terrible execution. The French 'piquets on their 
left, covered the retreat of the Highlanders by a cloſe 


and regular fire; and then retired to Inverneſs, where 
they ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war. An 
entire: body of the rebels marched off the field with 
their pipes playing, and the pretender's ſtandard dif- 
played; the reſt were routed with great ſlaughter; and 
their prince was, with reluctance, prevailed upon to 
retire. In leſs than thirty minutes a total defeat took 


place, with the loſs of 200 killed, wounded, and pri- 
ſoners, on the part of the rebels, while the rovaliſts 


joſt not above 200. It has been ſaid, that the duke 


refuſed quarter in this battle; certain it is, that many 


of 
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of the rebels, anticipating their fate if taken priſoners, 


would not accept of quarter; ſuch was the behaviour 
of one of the Highland chiefs repreſented in the an- 
nexed plate, with his broken broadſword upliſted in 
his hand. 

The vanquiſhed adventurer rode off the field, ac- 
companied by the Duke of Perth, Lord Elcho, and 
a few horſemen; he croſſed the water of Nairn, and 
ketired to the houſe of a gentleman in Strutharrick, 
Where he conferred with old Lord Lovat; then he 
_ diſmiſſed his followers, and wandered about a wretch- 

ed and ſolitary ſugitive, among the iſles and moun- 
tains for the ſpace of five months, during which he 
underwent ſuch a feries of dangers, hardſhips, and 
miſery, as no other perſon ever out-lived. Thus, 
in one ſhort hour, all his hope vaniſhed, and the re- 


bellion was entirely extinguiſhed. One would al- 


moſt imagine, the conduttors of this deſperate en- 
terprize had conſpired their own deſtruction, as they 
certainly negletted every ſtep that might have con- 
tributed to their latety or ſucceſs. They might have 
oppoled the Duke of Cumberland at the pafſage of 
the Spey ; they might, by proper conduct, have after- 
wards attacked his camp in the night, with a good 
proſpect of ſucceſs. As they were weakened with 
hunger and fatigue, they might have retired to the hills 
and faſtneſſes, where they would have found plenty of 
live cattle for proviſion, recruited their regiments, and 
been joined by a ſtrong reinforcement, which was 
actually in full march to their aſſiſtance. But they 
were diſtracted by diſſentions and jealouſies; they 
obeyed the dictates of deſpair, and wilfully devoted 
themſelves to ruin and death. When the neus of the 
battle arrived in England, the nation was tranſported 
with joy, and extolled the Duke of Cumberland as a 
hero and deliverer. Both houſes of parliament con- 
gratulated his majelty on the auſpicious event, They 
decrecd, in the moſt ſolemu manner, their public 
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thanks to his royal highneſs, which were tranſmitted 

to him by the ſpeakers; and the commons, by bill, 

added 28, oool. per annum to his former revenue 
Immediately after the deciſive action at Culloden, 


the duke took poſſeſſion of Inverneſs, where ſix- and- 


thirty deſerters, convicted by a court-martial, were or- 
dered to be executed: then be detached ſeveral par- 
ties to ravage the country. One of theſe apprehend- 
ed the Lady Mackintoſh, who vas ſent priſoner to 
Inverneſs. They did not plunder her houſe, but 
drove away her cattle, though her huſband was ac- 
tually in the ſervice of government. The caſtle of 
Lord Lovat was deſtroyed. The French priſoners 
were ſent to Carliſle and Penrith: Kilmarnock, Bal- 
merino, Cromartie, and his ſon the Lord Macleod, 
were conveyed by ſea to London; and thoſe of an 
inferior rank were confined in different priſons. The 
Marquis of Tullibardine, together with a brother of 
the Earl of Dunmore, were ſeized, and tranſported 
to the Tower of London, to which the Earl of Tra- 
quaire had been committed on ſuſpicion. In a few 


months after the battle of Culloden, Murray, the pre- 


tender's ſecretary, was apprehended; and the eldeſt 
fon of Lord Lovat, having ſurrendered himſelf, was 


impriſoned in the caſtle. of Edinburgh, In a word, 


all the gaols of Great Britain, from the capital north- 

wards, were filled with thoſe unfortunate captives; 
and great numbers of them were crouded together 
in the holds of ſhips, where they periſhed in the moſt 
deplorable manner, for want of neceſſaries, air, and 


exerciſe. Some rebel chiefs eſcaped in two French 


- frigates, which had arrived on the coaſt of Lochaber 
about the end of April, and engaged three veſſels 
belonging to his Britannic majeſty, which they oblig- 


ed to retire. Others embarked on-board of a ſhip on 
the coaſt of Buchan; and were conveyed to Norway, 


from thence the travelled to Sweden. In the month of 
May, the Dukeof Cumberland advanced with the army 
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into the Highlands, as far as Fort Auguſtus, where 
he encamped ; and ſent off detachments on all hands, 


to hunt down the fugitives, and lay waſte the coun- 


try with fire and ſword. The caſtles of Glengary 


and Lochiel were plundered and burned: every houſe, 


hut, or habitation, met with the ſame fate, without diſ- 
tinction: all the cattle and proviſion were carried off: 
the men were either ſhot upon the mountains, like 
wild beaſts, or put to death in cold blood, without 
form of trial: the women, after having ſeen their huſ- 
bands and fathers murdered, were ſubjected to brutal 
violation, and then turned out naked, with their chil- 
dren, to ſtarve on the barren heaths. One whole fa- 
mily was encloſed in a barn, and conſumed to aſhes. 
Thoſe miniſters of vengeance were lo alert in the ex- 
ecution of their office, that in a few days there was 
neither houſe, cottage, man, nor beaſt, to be ſeen in 
the compaſs of fifty miles: all was ruin, ſilence, and 
deſolation. | 

The humane reader cannot refle& upon ſuch a ſcene 
without grief and horror: what then muſt have been 
the ſenfation of the fugitive prince, when he beheld 


theſe ſpectacles of woe, the diſmal fruit of his ambi- 


tien? He was now ſurrounded by armed troops, that 
chaſed him from hill to dale, from rock to cavern, and 
from ſhore to ſhore. Sometimes he lurked in caves 
and cottages, without attendants, or any other ſupport 
but that which the pooreſt peaſant could ſupply. 


Sometimes he was rowed in fiſher-boats from iſle to 


iſle, among the Hebrides, and often in ſight of his 
purſuers. For ſome days he appeared in woman's 
attire, and even paſſed through the midſt of his ene- 
mies unknown. But, underſtanding his diſguiſe was 
diſcovered, he aſſumed the habit of a travelling moun- 
taineer, and wandered about among the woods and 


heaths, with a matted beard and ſqualid looks, ex- 
poſed to hunger, thirſt, and wearineſs, and in continual 


danger of being apprehended. He was obliged to 
| | Uus _ truſt 
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truſt his life to the fidelity of above fifty individuals, 
and many of theſe were in the loweſt paths of fortune. 
They knew that a price of go, oool. was ſet upon his 
head; and that, by betraying him, they ſhould enjoy 
wealth and affluence : but they deteſted the thought 
of obtaining riches on luch infamous terms, and m1- 
niſtered to bis neceſſities, with the utmoſt zeal and 
fidelity, even at the hazard of their own deſtruttion. 

In the courſe of theſe peregrinations, he was more 
than once hemmed in by his purſuers, in ſuch a man- 
ner as ſeemed to preclude all poſſibility of eſcaping : 

yet, he was never abandoned by his hope and reco]- 
lection: he ſtill found ſome expedient that ſaved him 
from captivity and death; and through the whole 
courſe of his diſtreſſes maintained the moſt amazing 
equanimity and good humour. At length a privateer 
of St. Malo, hired by the young Sheridan and ſome 
other Iriſh adherents, arrived in Lochnannach ; and 
on the 20th of September, this unfortunate prince em- 
barked in the habit which he wore for diſguiſe. His 
eye was hollow, his viſage wan, and his conſtitution 


greatly impaired by famine and fatigue. He was ac- 


companied by Cameron of Lochiel, and his brother, 
with a few other exiles. They ſet ſail for France, and 
after having paſſed unſeen, by means of a thick fog, 
through a Britiſh ſquadron commanded by Admiral 
Leſtock, and been chaſed by two Englith ſhips of war, 
arrived in ſafety at Roſcau, near Morlaix, in Bre- 


taigne. Perhaps he would have found it till more 


difficult to eſcape, had not the vigilance and eagerneſs 
of the government been relaxed, in conlequence of a 


report, that he had already fallen among ſome perſons 
that were ſlain by a volley from one of the duke's de- 


tachments. 

The rebellion being quelled, the legiſlature reſolved 
to make examples of thoſe who had been concerned in 
diſturbing the peace of their country. In June, an 
att of attainder was palled againſt the principal perſons 


who 
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who had embarked in that deſperate undertaking; and 
courts were opened in different parts of England, for 
the trial of the priſoners. Seventeen perſons who 
had borne arms in the rebel army were executed at 
Kennington Common in the neighbourhood of Lon- 

don, and ſuffered with great conſtancy under the 
dreadful tortures which their ſentence preſcribed : nine 

were put to death, in the ſame manner, at Carliſle; 
{ix at Brumpton, ſeven at Penrith, and eleven at 
York: of theſe a conſiderable number were gentle- 1! 
men, and had atted as officers; about fifty had been W...! 
executed as deſerters in different parts of Scotland: | 
eighty-one ſuffered the pains of the law as traitors. MA 
A few obtained pardons, and a conſiderable num- Y 
ber were tranſported to the plantations. Bills of in- 
dictment for high-treaſon were found by the county 
of Surry againit the Earls of Kilmarnock and Cro- 
martie, and Lord Balmerino. Theſe noblemen were 

tried by their. peers in Weſtminſter-hall, the lord 
chancellor preſiding as lord high ſteward for the oc- 
calion. The two earls conteſled their crimes, and in 
pathetic ſpeeches recommended themſelves to his ma- 
jeſty's mercy. Lord Balmerino pleaded not guilty : 
he denied his having been at Carlifle at the time ſpe- 

_ cified in the indictment, but this exception was over- 
ruled: then he moved a point of law in arreſt of judg- 
'ment, and was allowed to be heard by his counſel. 

They might have expatiated on the hardſhips of being 
tried by an ex poſt facto law, and claimed the privi- 
lege of trial in the country where the att of treaſon was 
ſaid to have been committed. But Balmerino waved 
this plea, and ſubmitted to the court, which pro- 
nounced ſentence of death upon him and his two aſ- 
ſociates. Cromartie's life was ſpared; but the other 
two were beheaded, in the month of Auguſt, on 
 Tower-hill. Kilmarnock was a nobleman of fine 
perſonal accompliſhments; he had been educated in ' 
revolution principles, and engaged in the rebellion, | 


partly p 
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partly from the deſperate ſituation of his fortune, and 
partly from reſentment to the government, on his be- 
ing deprived of a penſion which he bad for ſome 
time enjoyed. He was convinced of his having atted 
criminally, and died with marks of penitence and con- 


trition. Balmerino had been bred to arms, and attcd 


upon principle: he was gallant, brave, rough, and re- 
ſolute; he eyed the implements of death with the moſt 
careleſs familiarity, and ſeemed to triumph in his ſuf- 


ferings. In November, Mr. Ratcliff, the titular Earl 


of Derwentwater, who had been taken in a ſhip bound 
to Scotland, was arraigned on a former ſentence, 
paſſed againſt him in the year 1716: he refuſed to 
acknowledge the authority of the court, and pleaded 
that he was a ſubject of France, honoured with a 
commiſſion in the ſervice of his moſt chriſtian majeſ- 
ty. The identity of his perſon being proved, a rule 
was made for his execution; and on the 8th of De- 
cember he ſuffered decapitation, with the moſt perfect 
compolure and ſerenity. Lord Lovat, now turned of 
fourſcore, was impeached by the commons, and. tried 
in Weſtminſterchall before the lord high ſteward. 
John Murray, ſecretary to the prince-pretender, and 
fome of his own domeſtics, appearing againſt him, he 
was convitted of high-treaſon, and condemned. Not- 
_ withſtanding his age, infirmities, and the recollection 
of his conſcience, which was ſuppoſed to be not al- 
together void of offence, he died like an old Roman, 
exclaiming, Dulce et decorum pro patria mori; © It is 
pleaſing and honourable to die for one's country.” He 
ſurveyed the crowd with attention, examined the axe, 
jeſted with the executioner, and laid his head upon 


the block with the utmoſt indifference. From this 


laſt ſcene of his life one would have concluded, that 
he had approved himſelf a patriot from his youth, 
and never deviated from the paths of virtue.—Thus 
ended a rebellion, dictated by youth and preſumption, 
and conducted without kill or ability. The family 
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of Stuart found fortune become more averſe at every 
new ſolicitation of her favours. | 

For the ſake of relating theſe important events, in 
one conneticd ſeries, we have been obliged to depart 
from the order of time, and muſt therefore now 20 
back to the proceedings of parliament, which met on 
the 17th of October, 1745, and for a conſiderable 
time were entirely taken up in quieting the inteſtine 
commotions of the kingdom. In the Jatter end of 
January, 1746, new convulſions aroſe in the miniſ- 
try. The Earl of Granville had made an effort to 
retrieve his influence in the cabinet, and his ſove— 
reign favoured his pretenſions. The Duke of New- 
caſtle and Mr. Pelham, who knew his aſpiring ſpirit, 
and dreaded his ſuperior talents, refuſed to admit 
ſuch a colleague into the adminiſtration: they even 
reſolved to ſtrengthen their party, by introducing 
freſh auxiliaries into the offices of ſtate. Some of 
theſe were perſonally diſagreeable to his majeſty, 


who accordingly rejected the ſuit by which they were 


recommended. The two brothers with all their ad- 
herents, immediately reſigned their employments. 
The Earl of Granville. was appointed ſecretary of 
ſtate, and reſumed the reins of adminiſtration; but 
finding himſelf unequal to the accumulated oppoſition 
that preponderated againſt him, foreſeeing he ſhould 
not be able to ſecure the fupplies in parliament, and 
dreading the conſequences of that confuſion which 


his reſtoration had already produced, he, in three 


days, voluntarily quitted the helm; and his majeſty 
acquieſced in the meaſures propoſed by the oppoſite 
party: The ſeals were re-delivered to the Duke of 
"Newcaſtle and the Earl of Harrington: Mr. Pelham 
and all the reſt who had reſigned, were re-inſtated in 
their reſpective employments ; and offices were con- 
ferred on ſeveral individuals, who had never before 
been in the ſervice of government. Among theſe 
Mr. Pitt was appointed pay maſter of the forces. This 
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gentleman had been originally deſigned for the army, 
and, for {ome time, bore a commiſſion as cornet of 
horſe; but fate reſerved him for a more important 
ſtation. In point of fortune he was barely qualified 
to be elected member of parliament, when he obtain- 
ed a ſeat in the houie of commons, where he foon 
outſhone all his compatriots. The Ducheſs of Marl- 
borough, who died about this time, bequeathed him 
10,0001. profeſſedly for the ſervices he had rendered 
his country as a ſenator, during the ten years he had 
fat in the houſe. In the diſcuſſion of every national 
queſtion that was agltated, he diſplayed a ſurpriſing 
extent of political knowledge, and irreſiſtible energy 
of argument. His harangues abounded with majeſtic 


and forcible images. He was a perfect maſter of the 


paſſions of his audience, who were led captive by the 
faſcinating power of his manly eloquence, All the 
thunder of Demoſthenes burſt forth from this con- 
ſummate orator ; and England, which had before 
given birth to many great and aſtoniſhing geniuſes, in 
ſciences, and in arts, now faw one with a capacity 


equally penetrating and dignified, appear to ſupport 


its {inking ſtate. But the ſurpriſing endowments both 
natural and acquired, which centred in Mr. Pitt, 
formed but a part of his character; his incorruptible 


integrity threw a luſtre over his talents, and cauſed 


them to be exerted ſtrenuouily and uniformly in the 
intereſt of his country. His ambition was that of a 
great mind, freed from the droſs of avarice, and ſu- 
perior to the blandiſhments of pleaſure. With thele 
qualities he had become great, although far removed 
from the ſunſhine of a court; and poſſeſſing theſe he 
was ever ſuperior to the mean arts, which are gene- 
rally called in aid to obtain and preſerve the tation 


of diſtinction. 


Theſe arrangements in the miniſtry being adjuſted, 


the houſe of commons voted forty thouſand ſeamen 
for the ſervice of the year 1746, at four pounds per 
man 
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man per month; nearly the ſame number of land- 
forces, beſides fifteen regiments raiſed by the nobility, 
on account of the rebellion, and about twelve thou- 
ſand marines. They ſettled funds for the maintenance 
of the Dutch and Heſhan troops that were in Eng- 
land, as well as for the ſubſidy to the landgrave. They 
granted g00,000l. to the King of Sardinia ; 400, oool. 
to the Queen of Hungary; 310,000]. to defray the 
expence of eighteen thouſand Hanoverians; about 
33,000]. in ſubſidies to the Electors of Mentz and 
Cologne; and 500,000]. in a vote of credit and con- 
fidence to his majeſty. The whole charge of the cur- 
rent year amounted to 7,250,c00l. which was raiſed 
by the land and malt taxes, annuities on the additional 
duties impoſed on glaſs and ſpirituous liquors, a lot- 
tery, a deduttion from the ſinking-fund, and exche- 
quer bills, chargeable on the firſt aids that ſhould be 
granted in the next ſeſſion of parliament. 
The flame of war on the continent did not expire 
at the election of an emperor, and the re-eſtabliſhment 
of peace among the princes of the empire. On the 
contrary, it raged with double violence in conſe- 
quence of theſe events; for the force that was before 
divided being now united in one body, exerted itſelf 
with great vigour and rapidity. The ſtates-general 
were overwhelmed with conſternation. Notwith- 
ſtanding the pains they had taken to avoid a war, and 
the condeſcenſion with which they had ſoothed and 
ſupplicated the French monarch in repeated embaſſies 
and memorials, they ſaw themſelves ſtripped of their 
barrier, and once more in danger of being over- 
whelmed by that ambitious nation. Bruſſels had been 
reduced during the winter; ſo that the enemy were 


in poſſeſſion of all the Auſtrian Netherlands, except a 16 4 
few fortreſſes. Great part of the forces belonging to wh 
the republic were reſtricted from action by capitula- 5 
tions to which they had ſubſcribed. The ſtates were #4 

divided in their councils between the two fattions l 
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which had long ſubſiſted. They trembled at the proſ- 
pett of ſeeing Zealand invaded in the ſpring. The 
Orange party loudly called foran augmentation of their 


forces by ſea and land, that they might proſecute the 


war with vigour. The common people, fond of no- 
22 dazzled by the ſplendor of greatneſs, and fully 
perſuaded that nothing but a chief was wanting to their 
ſecurity, demanded the Prince of Orange as a ſtadt- 
holder; and even mingled menaces with their de- 
mands. The oppoſition faction dreaded alike the 
power of a ſtadtholder, the neighbourhood of a French 


army, and the ſeditious diſpoſition of the populace. 


An ambaſſador was ſent to London with repreſenta- 
tions of the imminent dangers which threatened the 
republic, and he was ordered to ſolicit in the moſt 
preſſing terms the aſſiſtance of his Britannic majeſty, 
that the allies might have a ſuperiority in the Nether- 
lands by the beginning of the campaign. The king 
was very well diſpoſed to comply with their requeſt ; 
but the rebellion in his kingdom, and the diſſentions 
in his cabinet, had retarded the ſupplies, and embar- 
raſſed him ſo much, that he found it impoſſible to 
make thoſe early preparations that were neceſſary to 
check the career of the enemy. 


The King of France, with his general, Count Saxe, 


took the field in the latter end of April, at the head of 


one hundred and twenty thouſand men, and advanced 


towards the allies, who, to the number of four-and- 
forty thouſand, were entrenched behind the Demer, 


under the conduct of the Auſtrian general Bathiani, 


who retired before them, and took poſt in the neigh- 


bourhood of Breda, the capital of Dutch Brabant. 


Saxe immediately inveſted Antwerp, which in a few 
days was ſurrendered. Then he appeared before the 
ſtrong town of Mons in Hainault, with an irreſiſtible 
train of artillery, an immenſe quantity of bombs and 
warlike implements. He carried on his approaches 
with ſuch unabating impetuoſity, that, notwithſtanding 
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a very vigorous defence, the garriſon was obliged to 
capitulate on the 27th of June, in about eight-and- 
twenty days after the place had been inveſted. Sieges 
were not now carried on by the tedious method of 


ſapping. The French king found it much more ex- 


peditious and effectual to bring into the field a prodi- 
gious train of battering cannon, and enormous mor- 
tars, that kept up ſuch a fire as no garriſon could 
ſuſtain, and diſcharged ſuch an inceſſant hail of bombs 
and bullets, as in a very little time reduced to ruins 
the place, with all its fortifications. St. Guiſlain and 
Charlcroy met with the ſame fate of Mons and Ant- 
werp ; ſo that by the middle of July the French king 
was abſolute maſter of Flanders, Brabant, and Hai- 
nault, * 
Prince Charles of Lorraine had, by this time, al- 
ſumed the command of the confederate army at Ter- 
heyde, which being reinforced by the Heſſian troops 
from Scotland, and a freſh body of Auſtrians under 
Count Palfi, amounted to eighty-ſeven thouſand men, 
including the Dutch forces commanded by the Prince 
of Waldeck. The generals, ſuppoling the next ſtorm 
would fall upon Namur, marched towards that place, 
and took poſt in an advantageous fituation on the 
18th of July, in fight of the French army, which was 
encamped at Gemblours ; here they remained till the 
8th of Auguſt, when a detachment of the enemy, com- 
manded by Count Lowendahl, took poſſeſſion of Huy, 
where he found a large magazine belonging to the 
confederates; and their communication with Maeſ— 
tricht was cut off; Marſhal Saxe, on the other fide, 
took his meaſures ſo well, that they were utterly de- 
pri ved of all ſubſiſtence. Then Prince Charles, re- 
tiring acroſs the Maeſe, abandoned Namur to the 


efforts of the enemy, by whom it was immediately in- 


veſted. The trenches were opened on the 2d of Se 

tember, and the garriſon, conſiſting of ſeven thou- 

and Auſtrians, defended themſelves with equal ſkill 
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and reſolution: but the cannonading and bombard- 
ment were ſo terrible, that in a few days, the place 
was converted into a heap of rubbiſh ; and on the 
23d of the month the French monarch took poſſeſſion 
of this ſtrong fortreſs, which had formerly ſuſtained 
ſuch dreadful attacks. Meanwhile the allied army 
encamped at Maeſtricht were joined by Sir John 
Ligonier, with ſome Britiſh and Bavarian battalions; 
and Prince Charles reſolved to give the enemy battle. 
With this view he paſſed the Maeſe on the 13th of 
September, and advanced towards Marſhal Saxe, 
whom he found ſo advantageoully poſted at Tongres, 
that he thought proper to march back to Maeſtricht. 
On the 26th of September he croſſed the Jaar in his 
retreat; and his rear was attacked by the enemy, who 
were repulſed. But Count Saxe being reinforced by 
a body of troops, under the Count de Clermont, de- 
termined to bring the confederates to an engagement. 
On the 1gth of the month he paſſed the Jaar; while 
they took poſſeſſion of the villages of Liers, Warem, 
and Rocroux, drew up their forces in order of battle, 
and made preparations for giving him a warm recep- 
tion. On the 1ſt of October the enemy advanced in 
three columns ; and a terrible cannonading began 
about noon. At two o'clock Prince Waldeck on 
the left was charged with great fury; and after an 
obſtinate defence overpowered by numbers. The 
villages were attacked in columns, and as one brigade 
was repulſed another ſucceeded; fo that the allies 
were obliged to abandon theſe poſts, and retreat to- 
wards Maeſtricht, with the loſs of five thouſand men 
and thirty pieces of artillery. The vittory, however, 
coſt the French general a much greater number of 
lives; and was attended with no folid advantage. This. 
action terminated the campaign. The allies paſſing 
the Maeſe, took up their winter quarters in the 
duchies of Limburg and Luxembourgh ; while the 
French cantoned their troops in the places which they 
had newly conquered, | 
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The campaign in Italy was altogether unfavourable 
to the French and Spaniards. The houſe of Auſtria 


being no longer preſſed on the fide of Germany, was 


enabled to make the ſtronger efforts in this country; 
and the Britiſh ſublidy encouraged the King of Sar- 
dinia to att with redonbled vivacity. Thus Italy, 
that once gave laws to the world, now ſaw the troops 
of Germany and Spain, by turns, enter into her terri- 
tories; and, after various combats, ſhe, at laſt, ſaw the 
imperialiſts become maſters. The Spaniards and 
French loſt the molt flouriſhing armies, notwithitand- 
ing the excellent condutt of the Prince of Conti their 
general; and, at laſt, after a bloody victory obtained 
over the Spaniards at St. Lazaro, the beautiful city 
of Genoa, which had ſided with Spain, was obliged to 
ſubmit to the conquerors, to ſuffer all the indignities 
impoſed upon them, and to pay a moſt ſevere con- 
tribution. The city of Genoa had, for ages before, 
maintained its own laws, and boaſted of liberty. Be- 
ſides its inner wall, it had another formed by a chain 
of rocks of more than two leagues extent; but both 
being built in thoſe times when modern fortification 
was yet unknown, it was not thought, by its ſenate, 
capable of making a proper reſiſtance. Upon ſub- 
mitting, the unhappy Italians too ſoon found that no 
mercy was to be expected from the court of Vienna, 
which bad ever patronized oppreſſion. More than a 
million ſterling was demanded for a contribution; a 
tax, the payment of which mult have utterly ruined 
the .city. The magiſtrates did all in their power to 
pay the exorbitant ſum demanded; and the German 
troops exerciſed every inhumanity in exacting it. The 
conquerors lived upon the peopie, and treated them 
with an inſolence which was natural to them as con— 
querors, and as Germans. This republic little thought 
at the beginning of the war for the ſucceſſion of the 


houſe of Auitria, that ſhe ſhould be made the victim 
ol it; but, when the principal powers in Europe take 


arms, 
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arms, there is no little ſtate that ought not to trem. 


ble. The Genoeſe were, at length, reduced to de- 


ſpair, and were reſolved to make a laſt effort for the 
recovery of their liberty and independance. The 
Auſtrians took the cannon of the city, in order to 
tranſport them to Provence, where their arms had al- 
ready penetrated. The Genoeſe themſelves were 


obliged to draw thoſe cannon, which they had once. 


conſidered as the defence and ornament of their cita- 
del. It was on this occaſion that an Auſtrian officer 
ſtruck one of the citizens, who had been employed 
in this laborious taſk. This blow ſerved to animate 
the people with their former ſpirit of freedom. They 
took up arms in every quarter of the town, and ſur- 
prized ſome battalions of the Auftrians, ſurrounded 
others, and cut them in pieces. The ſenate, uncer- 
tain how to proceed, neither encouraged nor ſtopped 
the citizens, who drove the Auftrians entirely out, 
and then appointed commanders, and guarded the 
walls with the utmoſt regularity. | 
The reduction of Cape-Breton had encouraged the 
miniſtry to projett this year the conqueſt of Quebec. 
Commiſſions were ſent to the governors of the Britiſh 
colomes in North America, empowering them to raiſe 
companies to join the armament from England; and 
eight thouſand troops were actually raiſed in conſe- 
quence of theſe directions; while a powerful ſquadron 
and tranſports, having fix regiments on-board, were pre- 
pared at Portſmouth for this expedition. But their 
departure was - poſtponed by unaccountable delays, 
until the ſeaſon was judged too far advanced to riſque 
the great ſhips on the boiſterous coaſt of North Ame- 
rica, However, that the armament might not. be 
wholly uſeleſs to the nation, it was employed in 
making a deſcent on the coaſt of Brittany, on the 
ſuppoſition that Port T Orient, the repoſitory of all 
the ſtores and ſhips belonging to the French Eaſt- 
India company, might be ſurprized; or, that _ in- 
vaſion 
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vaſion would alarm the enemy, and by making a di- 
verſion, facilitate the operations of Count Brown, the 
Auſtrian general in Provence; as well as draw a con- 
ſiderable detachment from Marſhal Saxe's army in 

Flanders, which was ſuperior to that of the allies. 
The naval force intended for this ſervice, conſiſted 
of ſixteen great ſhips, and eight frigates, beſides bomb- 
ketches and ftore-ſhips, commanded by Richard Leſ- 
tock, appointed admiral of the blue diviſion, Six 
| battalions of land-troops, with a detachment of ma- 
troſſes and bombardiers, were embarked in thirty 
tranſports, under the conduct of Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Sinclair. The whole fleet ſailed from Plymouth 
on the 14th of September, 1746: after a proſpe- 
rous voyage, they found themſelves at eight in the 
evening, on the 18th of the ſame month, within 
four leagues of Port Louis, where they met with 
Commodore Cotes, who had ſounded the coaſt, and 
fixed on a proper place for landing, about ten miles 
from Orient. Port Louis is a maritime town, and 
conſiderable port of the ocean, ſituated upon the 
ſouthern coaſt of the province of Brittany, in 47 deg. 
53 min. north latitude, and in 14 deg. 16 min. eaſt 
longitude, at the mouth of the river Blavet, which 
name it formerly had. Port FOrient, famous for the 
French Eaſt-India company's trade, is upon the ſame 
river near this place. Port Louis was ceded to the 
French by the treaty of Vervin in 1598, and Lows 
XIII. rebuilt it with a well fortified citadel, and gave 
it the name it bears. The admiral, being unacquainted 
with the coaſt, did not think it adviſeable to approach 
it in the night. The next day, General Sinclair went. 
on-board the admiral, to concert with him the proper 
meaſures for the diſembarkation : when it was agreed, 
that the two floops, the bomb-tender, and cutter, 
ſhould go in next morning as near ſhore as poſſible, to 
cover the landing. Early in the morning on the 20th, 
a large body of militia and ſome cavalry appearing — 
| the 
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the ſhore, the admiral thought proper to add three 
forty-gun ſhips to what he had already ordered to co- 
ver the landing, which was performed in a bay about 
the diſtance of ten miles from Port Orient. The 
militia, reinforced by ſome detachments from different 
regiments, were aſſembled to the number of two thou- 
ſand, and ſeemed reſolved to oppoſe the diſembarka- 
tion. However, their intentions were fruſtrated by a 


finefle, that did no {mall credit to the general. There 


were three places convenient for the debarking oi 
Jand-forces. The fartheſt from I Orient was a ſandy 
-bank, bounded on one fide by the river of Quimper- 
lay; on the other, by a riſing ground, which ſeparated 
it from a ſecond little bay. This ſecond was divided 
from the third landing place, by an arm of the ſea, 
which runs above a mile up the country, and by an 


eminence on which were planted two cannon. This 


arm of the ſea was only*fordable at low water. The 
two laſt mentioned. landing places were lined with 
militia and gardes de cote : the fartheſt from VOrient 
was unoccupied. The wind blew along the coaſt to- 
wards Orient: all the boats, in which were between 
five and ſix hundred men (for they contained no more), 
were ordered to rendezvous at one of the Folſtone 
cutters, which was anchored the moſt to windward, 
oppoſite the bay, adjoining to the river of Quimper- 
lay. The wind blew freſh, and it required a conſi- 
derable time for ſome of the boats to reach the place 
of rendezvous; as their being filled with men pre- 


vented the ſeamen from ſetting any ſal. Whilſt tbe 


rowers were pulling with difficulty againſt the wind, 
the enemy perceived it was the intention to Jand in the 
unoccupied bay, the moſt diſtant from the town. 
They therefore determined to change their diſpoſi- 
tion. The body that was poſted in the ſecond bay, 
marched round the riſing ground above-mentioned, 
and drew up on the bay, next to the river of Quim- 


perlay, oppolite to the rendezvous of the boats, where 
ey | they 
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they were ſo well covered by a bank of ſand, that 


the cannon of the ſrigates could not annoy them. 
The corps which was drawn. up on the third landing- 
place, marched off, with an intent, as it was high 
water, to go round the arm of the ſea above-men- 
tioned, and to take poſleſſion of the middle landing- 
place, which the other body had quitted. But, as a 
march of that length required ſome time, the general 
reſolved to ſeize the opportunity, and to land at the 
middle-place, before the body on their march could 
poſhbly reach it. To prevent any annoyance from 
the body which was drawn up in the firſt mentioned 
bay, he ordered the boats to row directly towards 
that bay, till they ſhould come almoſt within muſ— 
ket-ſhot of the enemy, then to turn ſhort and row 
before the wind with the utmoſt expedition, to the 
ſecond bay or landing-place; and there to form the 
troops inttantly. Leſt the battery of two cannon 
planted on the eminence, upon the oppolite ſide of the 
arm of the ſea, ſhould play upon the boats crowded 
with troops, and at ſo ſmall a diſtance, he deſired that two 
armed veſſels might be ordered to ſlip their cables, to 
fire upon the ſmall battery, if poſſible, to drive the 
gunners from their guns. Previous to the ſetting out 
of the boats, theſe ſeveral orders were executed, and 
the batteries were abandoned, The corps of the 
enemy waited for the troops where they were poſted, 
till the boats made the turn to row along the ſhore, 
and then ran in the utmoſt confuſion and diſorder to- 
wards the ſecond bay, where they perceived it was 
their deſign to land. But the forces were landed and 
formed without the loſs of a man, berore a ſingle per- 
jon of their broken corps could reach the bay to op- 
pole them. The general purſued the militia about 
two miles, On the 21ſt, the day aſter the debarka- 
tion, the army marched in two columns to Orient ; 
General Sinclair led one by the way of Plemure; 
General Offarrel with the other by the great road to 

Vor. V. No. 114. Y y Quimper- 
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Quimperlay; the latter did not come up till ſeven at 


night, having been attacked on his march by a body 
compoſed of militia, and regular forces, which threw 
the troops unde bis command into diſorder. Some 
of the men were wounded, and Lieutenant-colonel 
Henry Erſkine, quarter-maſter general, dangeroully, 
General Sinclair, about five in the evening, pro- 
ceeded to a windmill within cannon-ſhot of the town. 

The enginicers were immediately ſent to recon- 
noitre the place; who reported on their return, that 
the town was. defended only by a thin wall, with loop— 
holes in it, without a folls; and from a place they 
had pitched upon for a battery, they could either 
make a breach, or Jay the town in aſhes in twenty- 
four hours. The following day the general, accom- 
panied by Mr. Armſtrong the direttor-general, and 
Captain Watſon the engineer, went to reconnditre 
the place; and in conſequence of the aſſurance given 
bim the night before, and now repcated, he lent a 
letter by an officer to ſummon the town to ſurrender. 

He was viſited by a deputation from the town, 
which offered to admit the Britiſh forces on certain 
conditions. However, the terms being rejected, the 


inhabitants prepared for a vigorous dence; and the 


Engliſh general reſolved to beliege the place in form ; 
though he had neither time, artillery, nor forces ſuf— 
ficient for ſuch an enterprize. His cannon amounted 
to no more than a few field pieces, and he was oblig- 
ed to wait for two iron guns, which the ſailors drag- 
ged up from the ſhipping. Could an aflault have 
been given the firſt night after his arrival, when the 
the town was filled with terror and confuſion, and 
deſtitute of regular troops, in all probability it would 
have been ealily taken by ſcalade. But the reduction 
of it was rendered impratticable by delay. The 
ramparts were mounted with cannon from the 


ſhips in the harbour; new works were raiſed with 
great 
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great infJuitry; the garriſon was reinforced by ſeveral 
bodies of regular troops, and great numbers were af- 
{embling from all parts; ſo that the Britiſh forces were 
in danger of being ſurrounded in an enemy's country. 

The engineers being aſked at a council of war held 
on-board the admiral, if they thought it pretticable, 
either to burn the town or make a breach in the wall, 
what artillery, &c. would be wanted, and what time 
required? their an{wer was, that with two twelve- 
pounders, and a ten-inch mortar, they engaged to 
make a proper breach, or lay the town in aſhes in 
twenty-lour hours time. By the 2xth in the morning 
the battery was completed, and the mortar and two 
twelve-pounders placed on it by the ſailors. This 
morning allo a few carcaſſes and bombs were thrown 
into the town, but no cannon were fired, the com- 
mander of the artillery having forgot to order the 
grate for heating the ball to be brought up; the en- 
gineers allo now deſpaired of being able to make a 
breach, at the diſtance they had placed the battery. 

The officers of the artillery inſiſted they could beat 
the balls without a furnace ; but the general oppoled 
their beginning to fire, having then diſcovered, that 
through the neglett of the officers to whoſe care it 
belonged, there was not a quantity of ammunition 
ſufficient to keep a continued fire. In the forenoon, 
however, two other twelve-pounders and the furnace 


were brought to camp by the ſailors and a body of 


marines; one-third of the ſeamen of the whole fleet, 
beſides the marines and boats' crews, were employed 
in thele ſervices. However, in the evening, there was 
ſuch a report made of the ſituation of affairs as deter- 
mined the general to call a council of war, which was 
held in the camp before Orient; conſiſting of Lieu- 
tenant-general Sinclair; Brigadiers Offarrel, Graham, 


Richbell; Thomas Armſtrong, chick engineer, and 
59 5 0 


commander of the artillery, &c. Mr. Thomas Arm- 


ſtrong repreſented to the council, that ſtores and am- 
| . munition 
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munition came in ſo {lowly, he did not fee any pro. 
bability of their being ſupplied with ammunition ſo 
expeditiouſly as was neceſſary for making a proper 
ule of the battery erected the night before, and open- 
ed that morning; and, being apprehenſive that the. 
lervice intended cannot be accompliſhed ſo ſoon as 
was at firſt expected, there being but thirty-four 
rounds for each of the four pieces of cannon, and 
none of the ſhells or carcaſſes for the ten- inch mortar 
left, and conſidering the number of batteries opened 
already upon them, and daily likely to be opened, he 
thought 1t his duty to repreſent this to General Sin- 
Clair, as he now docs to the council of war. 

Brigadier Richbeil thought it adviſeable not to 
continue the ſiege of! Orient, for the following rea- 
lons. It appeared to him, from the opinion of the en- 
gineers, that they had from the firſt made a wrong 
calculation. That by the great fatigues the troops 
had ſuffered from the badnelſs of the weather, and the 
great ſickneſs among them, which daily increaſed, 
and the uncertainty of being ſupplied with proper 
proviſions, he was apprehenſive, ſhould the ſiege be 
carried on, it might be attended with fatal conſe— 
quences to the troops. Brigadiers Graham and Ol- 
farrel ſpoke to much the ſame purpoſe, and agreed 
to the reimbarking the troops; the latter adding, as 
the principle motive to encourage the undertaking 
of this enterprize, was founded on the ſhort time in 
which the engineers propoſed to have carried it into 
execution, in which he found they were diſappointed; 
and as their communication with the fleet might be 
interrupted, he thought it reaſonable, after having 
expended all the ammunition for the heavy artillery, 
to deſiſt from the enterprize. | 

General Sinclair then cloſed the council of war, 
by ſaying, that in conſequence of his majelty's or- 
ders to Admiral Leſtock, and him, to make a de— 


ſcent on the weſtern coaſt of France, he agreed with 
| the 
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the admiral to view the ſtrength of the town of 
Orient, provided he would land the troops betwixt 
Quimperlay river and Port Louis; which h 2 having 
performed, he -dvanced to the place with the utmoit 
expedition; and upon the aſſurances given in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, by the engineers to the council of 
war held on-board the Prince lla, after they had re- 
connoitred the place, he agreed to make the attempt: 
lince which time it was well known to the whole army 
how alliduous he had been in carrying on a ſcheme he 
had entered into ſolely on the great dependence he had 
on the engineers in their own fe ience, and not fron any 
{kill of his own. But now, finding it was the unani— 
mous opinion of the general oticers and engineers 
here preſent, that the undertaking ſhouid be laid 
aſide, he complied with it. 

The troops after having ſuſtained very inconſide- 
rable damage, ſince their firſt landing, were reim— 
barked. The general expected reinforcements from 
England, and was reſolved to wait a little longer for 
their arrival, in hopes of being able to annoy the 
enemy more effectually. In the beginning of Oc- 
tober the fleet ſailed to Quiberon Bay, where they 
took a French man of war; and a detachment of the 
forces being landed, took poſſeſſion of a fort on the 
peninſula, while che little iſlands of Houvat and 
Heydic were reduced by the ſailors. In this ſituation 
the admiral and general continued till the 17th day 
of the month, when the forts being diſmantled, and 
the troops reimbarked, the fleet ſailed from the French 
coaſt: the admiral returned to England, and the 
tranſports with the ſoldiers proceeded to Ireland, 
where they arrived in ſafety, 

The French miniſtry, in order to defeat the expe- 
dition of Commodore Barnet again{t their trade in 
the Eaſt-Indies, forwarded a commiſhon to M. de 
Bourdonnois, governor of the iſlends of France and 

X Bourbon. 
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Bourhon, by which he was appointed commander in 
chick of the king's ſhips, with a power of controuling 
the captains of the company's ſhips. Theſe extenſive 
powers he received in January, 1746; and about 
the ſame time Commodore Barnet died, when the 
command of the Britiſh ſquadron in the Eaſt-Indies 
devolved on Captain Peyton, who lent the Deptford 
and Diamond men of war to Ergland; upon being 
re-enforced with the Harwich and Wincheſter of fifty 
guns, and the Lively, of twenty, one of the ſhips 
which he had taken, he put into commiſſion, and 
gave the command of her to Captain Griffiths; ſhe 
mounted forty guns, and received the name of the 
Medway's Prize. The French commander had eight 
ihips of force, one of which, the Inſulaire, was loſt 
in the Ganges with two hundred and eighty Europe— 
ans; potwithllanding which, the force of the French 
ſomewhat exceeded that of the Engiſh. On the 25th 
of June the two fleets came within fight of each other 
off the coalt of Coromandel, and an engagement 
began at four o'clock in the afternoon; and was main- 
tained with no great ſpirit on either fide until ſeven 
o'clock, when night parted the combatants. 'The 
next day neither {ide appeared forward to renew the 
action. In the alternoon the Engliſh commodore 
ſummoned a council of war, when the ignominious 
reſolution was taken to ſail away from the French 
leet, and proceed to Trincomale bay, on the north- 
eaſt part of the iſland of Ceylon, upon which Bour- 
donnois brought his ſquadron back to Pondicherry, 
In this rencounter fourteen were killed and forty- lix 
wounded on- board the Engliſh ſhips, and the French 
had twenty-ſeven killed and fifty-three wounded. 
After this the two ſquadrons lay inactive until the 
middle of Auguſt, when the French fleet arrived in 
Madras-road, and fired on the Princeſs Mary, one of 
the company's ſhips; this fire was returned by the {hip 


and the fort, Each of the French ſhips gave a broad- 
ide 
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ſide as ſhe ſtood to the northward, and another as the 
returned to the ſouthward. After this, the French 
admiral ſtood ſor Pondicherry with an intention to 
oller battle to the Engliſh; but Peyton had got round 
him to the northward, and on the 23d of Augult flood 
into Pullicat road, where he was informed of the pro- 
ccedings of the French fleet, and of the courſe they 
had ſteered. This information, inſicad of exciting 
him to chaſtiſe the enemy for the inſults offered to the 
ſettlement, made him reſolve to abandon Madras to 
its fate, and withdraw himlelf from a ſtation, which 
could only be kept by beating the French fleet; he 
therefore failed for the bay of Bengal, without in- 
forming the governor or any one on ſhore with the 
courſe he intended to ſtcer. This daſtardly beha- 
viour of Peyton emboldened Bourdonnois to attack 

the place. | 
Madras, or Fort St. Gcorge, the capital of the 
Engliſh company's domimons on the coalt of Coro- 
mandel, has its laſt-mentioned name from the fort in 
that city, and is ſituated in thirteen degrees north la- 
titude, and in eighty degrees caſt longitude. Thus 
it is near four thouſand eight hundred miles to the 
eaſlward of London, ſo that the fun viſits them about 
ſix hours before he riſes in England; and there is fo 
little difference in the length of the days, that the 
Engliſh always reckon it to be {ix o'clock at ſun-rifing 
and at ſun-ſet. This place, which lies ſeventy miles 
to the north of Pondicherry, is ſituated on one or the 
molt incommodious ſpots imaginable; for the ſca 
beats perpetually with prodigious violence on the 
land on which it ſtands; there is no freſh water within 
a mile of it; in the rainy ſcaſon it is ſubject to in— 
undations, from a river of ſalt water that runs be- 
hind it; and the ſun from April to September is ex- 
cceding hot, the ſea-breezes alone rendering it habi— 
table. The war carried on by the company at Bombay 
and Bengal from the year 1685 to 1689, againſt the 
ſubjects of the Mogul, was a conſiderable advantage 
o 
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to Madras: for the tranquility which reigned there, 


and its vicinity to the diamond mines of Golconda, 
where good purchaſesare frequently to be made, caufed 
a prodigious reſort of Indian merchants to this place, 
and contributed to render it populous and flouriſhing. 

The fort is a regular {ſquare extending about a 
hundred yards on each fide, and has four baſtions 
built with what is there called iron ſtone, from 1ts 
being of the colour of unwrought iron, and very 
rough. The fort is defended by no ditch, and the 
walls are arched and hollowed within. It has two 
gates, one of which opens to the eaſt, and the other 
to the welt. The former, which is towards the lea, 
is but ſmall, and is only guarded by a file of mul- 

O 

the land, is pretty large, and defended by the main 
guard, the foldiers belonging to it lying on the 
right and left under the wall, which, being hollow, 
anſwers tho purpoſe of a guard. houſe. In the middle 
of the fort is the governor's houſe, in which are ap— 
partments for the company's ſervants. 

On the gd of September the French commander 
arrived before the tr wn, having three thouſand and 
two hundred European troops on-board his ſhips. 


qucteers; but the weſtern gate, which opens towards 


five hundred Coffrys, and a conſiderable number of 


ſepoys and peone, natives of the coaſt. The French 
had previouſly landed a body of troops amounting to 
ſix hundred men, twenty miles ſouthward of Madras; 

theſe were marched over-land to St. Thome, within 
three miles of the town; they covered the debarkation 
of the main body, w hich the governor, Nicolas 
Morſe, was unable to oppoſe, his garriſon being too 
inconfiderable to admit of a dc tachment being made 
large enough for ſuch a purpole. Madras was therefore 
immediately inveſted on the land fide, whilſt its har- 
bour was effeQually blocked up at ſea. Moſt of the 
Aſiatic inhabitants deſerted their habitations, and 
fled into the country with their moſt valuable efletts. 


The nabob of Arcot all this while is ſaid to have been 
induced 
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induced to keep aloof, and render no afſiſtance to his 
friends or allies, through the powerful influence of 
French gold. 

The defenceleſs condition of the place had been 
repreſented to the Eaſt-India diretiors by Commodore 
Barnet in very ſtrong terms; but no {cps had been 
taken to render it more ſecure. But had the fortiſi— 
cations been in the beſt order, they would have been 
of little uſe, without a ſuſhcient number of men to 
defend them, which was the ſituation of affairs at that 
time: for though, long before the commencement of 
the war, aſſurances had been ſent from England by 
the committee board to Governor Morſe, that the 
garriſon ſhould be augmented to fix hundred Euro- 
peans, excluſive of the gun-room crew, yet not more 
than one-half of that number were attually in the 
place at the time of its inveſtment, many of which 
were incapablc of ſervice. Some Portugueſe diſerters 
from Goa, ſerved indeed to increale the muſter-roll, 
but were deſtitute alike of attivity and courage. In 
ſhort, not more than two hundred men could be 
muſtered, whoſe fidelity and bravery were to be relied 
on, independent of the crew of the Princeſs Mary, 
which amounted to eighty more. Nor was the place 
better provided with officers than ſoldiers ; and though 
they had near two hundred pieces of cannon, yet 
theſe were rendered ineffectual for want of ſkilful 
engineers to direct their fire, as well as men to play 
them. A ſcarcity of military ſtores completed the 
perplexities with which the beſieged were encom- 
paſſed. 

The advantages on the ſide of the French were as 
great as were the difficulties which the HEngliſh had to 
encounter. The intenſe heat of that parching climate 
was at this time reduced to its mildeſt temperature; 
an ample ſupply of all things neceſſary for a ſiege was 
at hand, and the commander in chief, who generally 
diffuſes a portion of his own fpirit from the ſecond in 
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command down to the meaneſt drudge in his camp, 
was a man of ſuperior {kill, brave, enterpriſing, and 
unwearied. No time was loſt in making approaches, 
and in three days after the batteries were opened, 
ſeven hunded ſhells were thrown into the town. This 
VI gOrOus aſſault ſoon intimidated thoſe of the garriſon, 
who were not bound to deſend the place either from 
the attachments which arile out of national alhnites, 
or perſonal principles of honour. All the merce- 
naries ſoon became only anxious to eſcape from that 
devoted ſport, and fought every opportunity of deſert- 
14 lo that ſome of the batteries hr; became 

ele -ncelels. On the gth of Auguſt, in the afternoon, 
hd governor and council received advice, that the 
French were preparing to raiſe a large battery of 
eiglucen-pounders, and had made a general debarka- 
tion of their ſeamen to alliſt in a general aſſault; upon 
which, the inhabitants became clamorous for a ca- 
pitulation. 

All this time the Britiſh ſquadron in that quarter, ſo 


far from exerting that ability which they derived from 


having an equality of force to that of the French, had 


withdrawn, and left the beſieged in utter ignorance 


of the place of it rendezvous. The nabob of Arcot- 


too, who had a force ſuſhcient to oblige the French 
to raiſe the ſiege, quietly permitted them to complete 
their conqueſt. . The governor and council, thus de- 
prived of all hope of relief, ſent out a flag of truce 
to the French der- and terms of ſurrender 
were ſoon after adjuſted. It was agreed that a de- 
tachment of French troops ſhould be put into poſſeſ- 
{lion of the town, whilſt the main body remained in 
camp. The magazines and ſtore-houſes were deli— 
vered over to French officers and commiſſaries, and 
the Engliſh ſoldiers and ſailors were carried on-board 
the French ſhips in the road, until a ranſom was paid, 
amounting to one million one hundred thouſand pa- 


godas, or 421,6661. 1 3s.-4d, ſterling, beſides a very 
conſiderable 


Pl 
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conſiderable private pre“ 5 177 | 
who upon the fulklmest of tote terms agreed Y 
cuate the place, ana reinftaic the Eng! ith in Fil poi— 
ſeſſion of their prefiderey. This e31ceme it, hows 
ever, was not obſerved on the part of the French - 
Du Pleix, the French governor in India, a nulled 
the capitulation. The Engliſh, and the * avitants 
of Madras, who rclied upon the rights of nations, 
were ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at this infraction of the 
treaty, and word of honour given by Buurdonvots 
But their indignation was railed to its higheſt pitch, 
when Du Pleix deltroyed the black town, by laying 
it in ruins. This act of wanton barbarity was greatly 
injurious to the innocent coloniits, without 1 OL 
the leaſt advantage to the French. The ranſom 
which ſhould have been received was Tot, and the 
French name became deteſtable throughout all India. 

On the 2d of Ottober, the ſeven French ſhips 
which lay in the road of Madras, having taken on- 
board what quantity of money, goods, ammunition, 
and ſtores, they thought proper, failed for Pondi— 
cherry, with a deſign to attack Fort St. David, and 
entirely expel the Engliſh from that coaſt, But they 
had no ſooner got to ſea than a violent ſtorm overtook 
them. The Duke of Orleans, their ſecond ihip of 
force, and two others, foundered. The Achilles, 
and three other fhips, loſt all their maſts. The Mer- 
maid, and Advice ſnow, which had belonged to the 
Engl! ih Eaſt-India company, but had been taken in 
Madras road, were both loſt. In this ſtorm twelve 
hundred men periſhed, and all farther attempts to 
annoy the Engliſh by ſea were effect ually baffled. 

However, this did not prevent the French from 
attempting Fort St. David by land, the place of the 
greateſt conſequence to the Englith on that coaſt 
next to Fort St. George, to which it is ſubordinate. 
It is ſituated five leagues to the ſouthward of Pondi- 
cherry, and was purchaſed by the governor of Fort 
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St. George for the Eaſt-India company in 1686, for 
the ſum of 35,000l. The fort is ſtrong; and Mr. 
Hynd, the governor, had been indefatigable in 
ſtrengthening it with new works; its territories ex- 
tended eight miles along the ſhore, and four miles 
within the land. On this occaſion a large body of 
Indian militia were taken into pay. In the begin- 
ning of December, Du Pleix marched down almoſt 
the whole garriſon of Pondicherry, to the amount of 
a thouſand regular troops, two hundred trained peons, 
and {ome others which arrived, within a mile of the 
bound-hedge of Fort St. David, having with them a 
large train of artillery. Upon the approach of the 
enemy, the Engliſh governor detached a large body 
of Indians, with orders to harraſs the French during 
the night; and at day-break the next morning he began 
a regular engagement. At the firſt onſet the French 
forced their way quite to the garden-houſe, where 
they were attacked by a body of Moors, and one 
bundred regulars from the garriſon, and obliged to 
retreat with great precipitation, leaving two hundred 
of their number ſlain, among whom were four officers 
of diſtinction. They likewiſe abandoned all their 
tents and ammunition : fix camels, two mortars 
With their ſhells, two cheſts of arms, four drums, and 
all their proviſions, fell into the hands of the Engliſh. 
This diſaſter did not hinder the French from making 
freſh preparations as foon as they returned to Pondi- 
cherry, to poſleſs themſelves of Fort St. David; but 
the arrival of Commodore Griffin with three ſixty- gun 
ſhips, one of fifty, and one of forty guns, the begin- 
ning of the year 1747, obliged them to deſiſt from all 
offenſive war. | 
The proceedings of the Britiſh fleet in the Welt- 
Indies were not more honourable than in the Eait. 
Vice-admiral Davers commanded on that ſtation ; 
who, having received inte:ligence that a large fleet 
of French merchantmen, under convoy of four men 
of 
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of war, were on cheir way from Europe to Martinico, 
ordered Commodore Mitchel in the Strafford, of 
lixty guns; with the Lenox, of fixty-ſfour, Captain 
Laurence; the Plymouth and W. orceſter, lixty guns 
each; the Milford, of forty-four; and the Drake 
loop; to cruiſe to. the caſtward of that Hand, in order 
to intercept them. On the 3d of Auguſt, about three 
in the afternoon, the Lenox firſt deſcried forty fail of 
ſhips to leeward, and ſoon after the whole fleet ap- 
peared in fight. It conſiſted of one man of war of fe- 
venty-four guns, one of fixty-four, one of fifty-four, 
and one of forty-four, and ſixty {ail of merchantmen, 
and was commanded by M. de Conflans. About {even 
o'clock in the evening Commodore Mitchell made a 
ſignal to ſpeak with all his ſhips; and, they being 
brought in, each captain was aſked whether it ap- 
peared adviſable to bear down upon the enemy and 
engage them that night, or lie by until next morning? 
The general opinion favoured the latter condutt, 
whereupon It was agreed that the Engliſh ſquadron 
ſhould keep in fight during the night, and to wind- 
ward, and be ready to engage at break of day. The 
next morning, when a judicious and ſpirited attack 
would moſt probably bave been crowned with glori- 
ous ſucceſs, the commodore ſhewed ſo ſtrong a diſ- 
like to engage the enemy, that the whole day was ſpent 
without nearing them. The next day at ſeven in the 
morning the two ſquadrons were within two leagues 
of cach other. M. de Conflans formed his men of 
war in line of battle, and appeared determined to try 
the event of an attion, notwithſtanding his inferiority 
in number of ſhips. It ſhould ſeem that this firmneſs 
in the Frenchman diſconcerted Mitchell; for about 
four in the afternoon, when the breeze freſhened, and 
the ardour of all on-board the Britiſh ſhips was ſtrongly 

excited by a proſpect of an immediate engagement, 
this daſtardly commander made a ſignal to haul on a 


wind, and ſhorten fail, By this time "they were within 
three 
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three miles of the French ſhips, who, ſurprized at ſuch 
a conduet, gave chaſe. About eight o'clock two of 
the enemy's ſhips were cloſe under the lee quarter of 
the Lenox, and poured in a broadſide, which was re— 
turned with great ſpirit, and an engagement was main- 
tained for an hour and a half, when the French 
bore away ; their merchantmen having by this time 
ſafely reached their port. The panic which had ſeized 
this commander was ſo great, that at night he ordered 


his ſquadron to put out their lights and make fail, be- 


cauſe the French were following them. 

On the 13th of October, Vice-admiral Davers died 
of a fever at Jamaica, when the chief command de- 
volved on this magnantmors officer; during the ſhort 
time in which he preſided, the trade of the Leeward 
Iſlands ſuffered eſſentially, from the depredations 
committed by the French privateers, whilſt the Bri- 
tiſh men of war were ranged out of their proper ſta- 
tions, with a view to.intercept ſome rich veſlels from 
the Spaniſh main, inſtead of being conſtantly em- 
ployed in cruiſing to windward of the Britiſh iſlands, 
for the protection of trade. 

As ſoon as the conduct of this officer was known 
to government, Commodore Smith was ſent out to 
ſuperſede him. He was afterwards tried by a court- 
martial for his miſbehaviour when in ſight of the 
French fleet, and for neglecting the ſervice of his 
ſtation ; and though, according to the. expreſs law of 
war, ſuch rank cowardice and {lagrant neglect, made 
his life become forfeit to his injured country; yet 
ſuch were the moderation and lenity of theſe times, 
that he was only multted five years pay, and judged 
incapable of ſerving again in the royal navy. At this 
time, ſuch a ſhame ful want of ſpirit and relolution ap- 

eared in many commanders at ſea, as fatally tarniſhed © 
the glory of the Britiſh arms; and whilſt Great Britain 


poſſeſſed an acknow ae ſuperiority at ſea, ſuch was 
the 
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the languid manner in which it was employed, that 
little national benefit was derived therefrom. 

M. de Conflans, whom we have ſeen arrive in ſafety 
at Martinico, in his paſſage home, in September, fell 
in with the Engliſh Lecward IHlands trade, under con- 
voy of the Woolwich and Severn men of war of fifty 
guns each. After an. obſtinate engagement of two 
hours, he compelled the Severn to ltrike, and took a 
few merchantmen, but the reſt eſcape d. 

The naval tranſactions in the European ſeasafforded 
nothing very ſplendid, but they contributed eficentially 
to the benefit of the common cauſe. In the Mediterra- 
nean, Vice-admiral Medley rendered great ſervice to 
the Auſtrian general at the ſiege of Antibes; and the 
Britiſh fleet was very vigilant along the coalt of Spain, 
and in the guiph of Genoa, where they intercepted 
ſeveral Spaniſh, Genoele, and Neapolitan velicls, with 
military ſtores and proviſions for the forces in Italy : 
at the ſame time Commodore Townſend was ſtationed 
with {ix men of war off the jfland of Corſica, to en- 
courage the mal-contents to ſhake off their tnhjecton 
to the Genoeſe, The fleet in the channel was under 
the command of Vice-admiral Martin, and was very 
active in repelling French privatcers and crullers. 
The Portland man of war of fifty guns, Captain Ste- 
Vens, being on a cruiſe on the 26th of February, fell 
in with the Auguſta, a French man of war of fiſty 
guns, lately come out of Breſt on a cruiſe. The 
Frenchman immediately bore down within piitol- {hot 
of the Portland, and hoiſted his proper colours; the 
Engliſhman did the ſame, and the battle was immedi- 
ately joined, and maintained yard-arm and yard arm 
for three hours and a half, when the Augult: 1, being 
greatly diſabled, ſtruck. She bad forty-ſeven wen kil- 
led, and ninety-four wounded; Captain Stevens loſt 
only hve men killed, and fourteen wounded. He 
brought his prize into Ply mouth. The ſame {hip on the 


19th ol November, fell in with the Subtile, a French 
ſrigate 
O 
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frigate of twenty-ſix guns, and one hundred and ninety- 
four men, which he took off Uſhant, and brought into 
Torbay.— The Nottingham, of ſixty guns, and four 
hundred men, commanded by Captain Saumarez, 
cruiſing off Cape Clear, on the 11th of October, fell 
in with the Mars of ſixty- ſour guns, and five hundred 
men, commanded by M. de Colombe, being one of 
the ſhips that had ſeparated from d'Anville's fleet in 
the ſtorm off Newfoundland. She was returning to 
Breſt. Aſter an engagement of two hours, in which 
the Mars had twenty-three killed and nineteen wound- 
ed, ſhe ſtruck; on-board the Nottingham, only three 
men were killed, and nine wounded. On the 24th of 
November, the Namur chaſed into the Britiſh ſqua- 
dron, another ſhip of d'Anville's fleet, named the 
Mercury ; ſhe had been converted into an hoſpital- 


ſhip, and being a good ſailer, got ahead of the fleet, - 


which was on their return.—On the 26th of Decem- 
ber, the Glouceſter of fifty guns, Captain Saunders, 
and the Lark, of forty guns, Captain Cheap, fell in 
with and took the Fort de Nantz, a Spaniſh galleon, 
of thirty-two guns and two hundred men, from Vera 
Cruz, and the Havannah, both bound for Cadiz: 

their freight conſiſted of one hundred and fifty cheſts 
of ſilver regiſtered, each cheſt containing about three 
thouſand dollars, a great quantity of gold and filver 
unregiſtercd, the whole amounting to 300,000). 

terling. 


The captures made by the French this year were as 


follow, viz. One man of war of fifty guns, a ſloop of 
war, eight privateers, and three hundred and eighteen 
merchantmen in the European feas, which with thoſe 
in America, made the whole number of prizes taken 
this year by the French, confiſt of one man of war of 
fifty guns, two floops 'of war, nine privateers, one 
Ealt- Indiaman, and four hundred and ſixty-ſix mer- 
chant veſſels; in all four hundred and ſeventy- nine; 
waking the w nole number of Britifh ſhips and veflels 
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taken by the French, ſince the declaration of hoſ- 
tilities, amount to eleven hundred and twenty-two. 
The Spaniards this year took one hundred and 
five Britiſh veſſels in the European ſeas, and ſeventy- 
eight in America, in all one hundred and eighty- 
three; which made the whole number of Britiſh 
ſhips and veſſels taken by the Spaniards, ſince the 
23d of October 1739, amount to one thouſand ſe- 
venty-one; and thoſe taken in the year 1746 by the 
French and Spaniards, to conſiſt of fix hundred and 
ſixty-two. 

The captures made by Great Britain were as fol— 
low, viz. nine privateers, four regiſter ſhips, and fif- 
teen other Spaniſh veſſels in the European ſeas, which 
with the captures in America, made the whole loſs 
ſuſtained by the Spaniards, during the year 1746 to 
conſiſt in twenty-two privateers, ten regiſter ſhips, and 
fifty-ſix other merchantile veſſels; in all eighty-eighr, 
Theſe made the whole number of Spaniſh ſhips and 
veſſels taken by the Engliſh ſince the commencement 
of the war to amount to one thouſand and ſixty. The 
captures from the French were four men of war, fifty- 
three privateers, and two hundred and three merchan- 
tile veſſels in the European ſeas, beſides ſeven {loops 
in the Eaſt-Indies, in all two hundred and. ſeventy ; 
making together with the captures in America, the 
whole number of prizes taken from the French, in 
the courſe of the year, to conſiſt of ſeven men of war, 
ninety-one privateers, twenty-three Turkey ſhips, fe 
Guineamen, one hundred and forty-three Martinico 
and St. Domingo ſhips, twenty-one Newfoundland 
ſhips, ſeven {loops belonging to the French com- 
pany in the Eaſt-Indies, and one hundred and thirteen 
other merchantile veſlels, in all four hundred and 
ten; which were fixty-nine ſhort of the prizes taken 
in the ſame year by the French alone, and one hun- 
dred and ſixty- four ſhort of thoſe taken by the French 
and Spaniards jointly, The whole number of prizes 
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taken from the French from the 24th of March 1744, 
amounted to eleven hundred and ſixty; being thirty- 
eight more than thoſe taken by the French. 

The parliament met on the 18th of November, 
1746. The king exhorted both houſes to concert 
with all poſſible expedition the proper meaſures for 
purſuing the war with vigour, that the confederatc 
army in the Netherlands might be ſeaſonably aug. 
mented: he, likewiſe, gave them to underſtand, that 
the funds appropriated for the ſupport of bis civil 
government had for ſome years paſt fallen ſhort of the 
revenue intended and granted by parliament; and ſaid 
he relied on their known affettion to find out ſome 
method to make good this deficiency, The com- 
mons, having. conſidered the eſtimates, voted forty 
thouſand ſeamen for the ſervice of the enſuing year, 
and about ſixty thouſand land-forces, including eleven 
thouſand five hundred marines. They granted four 
hundred and thirty-three thouſand pounds to the Em- 
preſs Queen of Hungary ; three hundred thouland 
pounds to the King of Sardinia; four hundred and 
ten thouſand pounds for the maintenance of eightecn 
thouſand Hanoverian auxiliaries; one hundred and 
{ixty-one thouſand ſix hundred and ſeven pounds for 
fix thouſand Heſſians; ſubſidies to the Electors of 
Cologn, Mentz, and Bavaria; and the ſum of five 
hundred thouſand pounds to enable his majeſty to 
proſecute the war with advantage. In a word, the 
ſupplies amounted to , 423, 254l. a fum almoſt in- 
credible, if we conſider how the kingdom had been 
already drained of its treaſure. It was raiſed by the 
uſual taxes, reinforced with. new impoſitions on win- 
dows, carriages, and ſpirituous liquors, a lottery, and 
a loan from the ſinking- fund. 


The king, in order to exhibit a ſpecimen of his 


deſire to diminiſh the public expence, ordered the 
third and fourth troops of his life-guards to be dil- 
banded, and reduced three regiments of horſe to the 
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quality of dragoons. Theſe important matters being 
lettled, the legiſlature ſet about eſtabliſhing ſeveral 
ſalutary regulations in Scotland, The highlanders, 
who had til] this time continued to wear the old military 
drels of the Romans, and who always went armed, 
were reſtrained in the uſe both of their dreſs and their 
weapons. To compenſate for which, they were ad- 
mitted to a participation of that liberty which their 
fellow-ſubjects of the Britiſh empire enjoyed, by an 
act of parliament, which took away the heretable ju- 
riſdictions in Scotland, extended the influence, be- 
nefit, and protection, of the king's laws and courts 
of juſtice, to all his majeſty's ſubjects in Scotland, 
and rendered the union more complete. Hereby all 
heretable juriſdiction of juſticiary, and all regalities, 
other than the office of high-conſtable of Scotland, 
were, from lady-day 1748, abrogated, totally diſſolv- 
ed, and extinguiſted ; reaſonable pecuniary compenſa- 
tions being made to the poſſeſſors of ſuch heretable 
Juriſdictions. All tenure of land by wardſhip, which 
was a heavy grievance, and ſubjected minors to the ab- 
ſolute controul of their feudal lords in many caſes, 
was totally aboliſhed by this ſalutary ſtatute, which 
may be termed anew Magna Charta for Scotland. 
The operations of the campaign had been concerted 
in the winter at the Hague, between the Duke of 


Cumberland and the ſtates-general, who were by this 


time generally convinced of the intention of France 
to encroach upon their territories. They, therefore, 
determined to take effetiual meaſures againſt that 
reltleſs and ambitious neighbour. The allied powers 
agreed to aſſemble a vaſt army in the Netherlands; 
and it was reſolved that the Auſtrians and the Pied- 
monteſe ſhould once more penetrate into Provence. 


The Dutch patriots, however, were not rouſed into 
this exertion, until all their remonſtrances had failed 


at the court of Verſailles, until they had been urged 
by repeated memorials of the Engliſh ambaſſador, 
| 1979; 3A 2 and 
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and ſtimulated by ine immediate danger to which their 
country was expoſed: for France was by this time poſ- 
ſeſſed of all the Auſtrian Netherlands, and ſeemed bent 
upon penetrating into the territories of the United 
Provinces. In February, 1747, the Duke of Cum- 
berland began to aſſemble the allied forces; and in the 
latter end of March they took the field in three ſepa- 
rate bodies. His royal highneſs, with the Engliſh, 
Hanoverians, and Heſſians, fixed his head-quarters at 
the village of Tilberg; the Prince of Waldeck was 
poſted with the Dutch troops at Breda; and Mar- 
hal Bathiani collected the Auſtrians and Bavarians in 
the neighbourhood of Venlo. The whole army a- 
mounted to one hundred and twenty thouſand men, 
who lay inactive ſix weeks, expoſed to the inclemency 
of the weather, and almoſt deſtitute of forage and pro- 
viſion. Count Saxe, by this time created Marſhal- 
general of France, continued his troops within their 
cantonments at Bruges, Antwerp, and Bruſſels, de- 
claring that, when the allied army ſhould be weakened 
by ſickneſs and mortality, he would convince the 
Duke of Cumberland, that the firſt duty of a general 
is to provide for the health and preſervation of his 
troops. In April this fortunate commander took the 
field, at the head of one hundred and forty thouſand 
men; Count Clermont commanded a ſeparate body 
of nineteen battalions and thirty ſquadrons. Count 
Lowendahl was detached on the 16th of the month, 
with twenty-ſeven thouſand men, to invade Dutch 
Flanders: he entered Dutch Brabant, and inveſted 
the town and fortreſs of Sluys, the garriſon of which 
ſurrendered priſoners of war on the 19th of Apri. 
This was likewiſe the fate of Sas-van-Ghent; while the 
Marquis de Contades, with another detachment, re- 
duced the forts Perle and Leifkenſhoek, with the 
town of Philippine, even within hearing of the con- 
federate army. The fort of Sanberg was vigorouly 
defended by two Engliſh battalions: but they were 
overpowered, 
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overpowered, and obliged to retire to Welſthoorden; 
and Count Lowendahl undertook the ſiege of Hulſt, 

which was ſhame fully ſurrendered by La Roque, the 
Dutch governor, though he knew that a reinforce- 
ment of nine battalions was on their march to his re- 
lief. Then the French general took poſſeſſion of 
Axel and Terneuſe, and began to prepare flat-bot- 
tomed boats for a deſcent on the iſland of Zealand. 

The Dutch were now {truck with conſternation. They 
ſaw the enemy at their doors, and owed their jmme- 
diate preſervation to the Britiſh ſquadron ſtationed at 
the Swin, under the command of Commodore 
Mitchel, who, by means of his ſloops, tenders, and 
{mall craft, took ſuch mealures as defeated the inten- 
tion of Lowendahl. The common people in Zealand, 

being reduced to deſpair, began to clamour loudly 
againſt their governors, as if they had not taken the 
proper mealures for their ſecurity. The friends of 
the Prince of Orance d1d not neglet this opportunity 
of promoting his intereſt, They encouraged their 
diſcontent, and exaggerated the danger: they re- 
minded them of the year 1672, when the French 
king was at the gates of Amſterdam, and the republic 
was ſaved by the choice of a ſtadtholder: they ex- 
horted them to turn their eyes on the deſcendant of 
thoſe heroes who had eſtabliſhed the liberty and in- 
dependence of the united provinces : they extolled 
his virtue and ability; his generoſity, his juſtice, his 
unſhaken love to his country. The people in ſeveral 
towns, inflamed by ſuch repreſentations to tumult and 
ſedition, compelled their magiſtrates to declare the 
Prince of Orange ſtadtholder. He himſelf, in a letter 
to the ſtates of Zealand, offered his ſervices for the de- 
fence of the province. On the 28th of April he was 
nominated Captain-General and Admiral of Zealand. 
Their example was followed by Rotterdam and the 
whole Province of Holland; and on the 2d of May, the 
Prince of Org was, in the allembly of the ſtates- ge- 


ncral, 
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neral, inveſted with the power anddignity of Stadthol- 
der, Captain-General, and Admiral, of the United 
Provinces. The vigorous conſequences of this reſo— 
lution immediately appeared. All commerce and 
contracts with the French were prohibited: the pea- 
fants were armed and exerciſed: a reſolution paſſed 
for making a conſiderable augmentation of the army : 
a council of war was eſtabliſhed for enquiring into 
the conduct of the governors who had given up the 
frontier places; and orders were iſſued to commence 
hoſtilities againſt the French, both by ſea and Bad.  - 
Meanwhile, the Duke of Cumberland took poſt 
with his whole army between the two Nethes, to cover 
Bergen-op- Zoom and Macſtricht; and Marſhal Saxe 
called in his detachments, with a view to hazard a 
general engagement. In the latter end of May, the 
French king arrived at Bruſſels; and his general re- 
folved to undertake the ſiege of Maeſtricht. For this 
purpoſe he advanced towards Louvain; and the confe- 
derates percelving his drift, began their march to take 
oft between the town and the enemy. On the 20th 
of June, they took poſleſſion of their ground, and 
were drawn up in order of battle, with their right at 
Bilſen, and their left extending to Wirle, within a 
mile of Maeſtricht, having in the front of their left 
wing the village of Laffeldt, in which they poſted ſe- 
veral battalions of Britiſh infantry. The French had 
taken poſſeſſion of the heights of Herdeeren, immedi- 
ately above the allies; and both armies cannonaded 
each other till the evening. In the morning, the ene- 
my's infantry marched down the hill, in a prodigious 
column, and attacked the village of Laffeldt, which 
was well fortified, and defended with amazing obſti- 
nacy. The aſſailants ſuffered terribly in their approach, 
from the cannon of the confederates, which was ſerved 
with ſurpriſing dexterity and ſucceſs; and they met 
with ſuch a warm reception from the Britiſh muſquetry 


as they could not withſtand but, when they were 
broken 
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broken and diſperſed, freſh brigades ſucceeded with 


aſtoniſhing perſeverance, The confederates were dri- 
ven out of the village: yet, being ſuſtained by three 
regiments, they mes ſured back their ground, and re- 
pulled the enemy with great ſlaughter. Neverthelcls, 
Count Saxe continued pouring in other battalions, and 
the French regained and maintained their footing in 
the village, after it had been three times loſt and car- 
ried, The attion was chiefly confined to this poſt, 
where the field exhibited a horrible ſcene of carnage. 
At noon the Duke of Cumberland ordered the whole 
left wing to advance againſt the enemy, whoſe infantry 
gave way: Prince Waldeck led up the centre: Mar- 
hal Bathiani made a motion with the right wing to- 
wards Herdeeren, and victory ſeemed ready to de- 
clare for the confederates, when the fortune of the 
day took a ſudden turn to their prejudice. Several 
ſquadrons of Dutch horſe, poſted in the centre, gave 
way, and flying at full gallop, overthrew five batta- 
lions of infantry that were advancing from the body 
of reſerve. The French cavalry charged them with 
great impetuoſity, increaſing the confuſion that was 
alrsady produced, and penetrating through the lines 
of the allied army, which was thus divided about the 
centre. The Duke of Cumberland, who exerted 
himſelf with equal courage and activity in attempt- 
ing to remedy this diforder, was in danger of be- 
ing taken; and the deſeat would in all probability 
have been total, had not Sir John Ligonier taken the 
reſolution of ſacrificing himſelf and a part of the troops 


to the ſafety of the army. At the head of three Bri- 


tiſu regiments of dragoons, and ſome ſquadrons of im- 
perial horſe, he charged the whole line of the French 
cavalry, with ſuch intrepidity and ſuccels, that he 
overthrew all that oppoſed bim, and made ſuch a di- 
verſion as enabled the Duke of Cumberland to effect 
an orderly retreat to Maeſtricht. He himſelf was ta— 


ken by a French carbincer, aſter his horſe had been 
killed; 
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killed: but the regiments he commanded retired with 
deliberation. The confederates retreated to Maeſ- 
tricht, without having ſuſtained much damage from the 
purſuit, and even brought off all their artillery, ex- 
cept ſixteen pieces of cannon. Their loſs did not ex- 
ceed ſix thouſand men killed and taken: whereas the 
French general purchaſed the victory at a much 
greater expence. The common cauſe of the confe- 
derate powers is ſaid to have ſuffered from the pride 
and ignorance of their generals. On the eve of the 
battle, when the detachment of Count Clermont ap- 
peared on the hill of Herdeeren, Marſhal Bathiani 
aſked permiſſion of the Duke of Cumberland to at- 
tack them before they ſhould be reinforced, declar- 
ing he would anſwer for the ſucceſs of the enterpriſe. 
No regard was paid to this propoſal: but the ſuperior 
aſked in his turn, where the marſhal would be in caſe 
he ſhould be wanted? He replied, “ I ſhall always be 
& found at the head of my toops;” and retired in dif- 
guſt. The fubſequent diſpoſition has likewiſe been 
blamed, inaſmuch as not above one-half of the army 
could act, while the enemy exerted their whole force. 
The confederates paſfed the Maeſe, and encamped 
in the duchy of Limburg, fo as to cover Maeſtricht; 
while the French King remained with his army in the 
neighbourhood of Tongres. Marſhal Saxe having 
amuſed the allies with marches and counter-marches, 
at length detached Count Lowendahl with thirty-f1x 
thouſand men to beſiege Bergen-op-Zoom, the ſtrong- 
eſt fortification of Dutch Brabant, the favourite work 
of the famous engineer Cohorn, never conquered, and 
generally eſteemed invincible. It was ſecured with 
a garriſon of three thouſand men, and well, provided 
with artillery, ammunition, and magazines. The enc- 
my appeared before it on the 12th of July, and ſum- 
moned the governor to farrender. The prince of 
Saxe-Hildburghauſen was ſent to its relief, with twenty 


battalions and fourteen ſquadrons of the troops that 
could 
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could be moſt conveniently aſſembled; he entered 
the lines of Bergen-op- Zoom, where he remained in 
expectation of a ſtrong reinforcement from the confe- 
derate army; and the old Baron Cronitrom, whom 
the ſtadthoſder had appointed governor of Brabant, 
aſſumed the command of the garriſon. The beſiegers 
carried on their operations with great VIVSEUS and the 
troops in the town defended it with equal vigour. 
The eyes of all Europe were turned upon this im- 
portant ſiege: Count Lowendahl received divers re- 
inforcements; and a conliderable body of troops was 
detached from the allied army, under the command of 


Baron Schwartzemberg, to co-operate with the Prince . 


of Saxe Hildburghauſen. The French general Joſt 
a great number of men by the cloſe and continual 
fire of the beſieged; while he, in his turn, opened ſuch 
a number of batteries, and plied them fo warmly, that 
the defences began to give way. From the 16th of 
ſuly to the 15th of September, the ſiege produced a 
ſcene of horror and deſtruction: deſperate ſallies were 
made, and mines ſprung with the moſt dreadful effects: 
the works began to be ſhattered ; the town was laid in 
aſhes; the trenches were filled wtth carnage: nothing 
vas feen but fire and ſmoke; nothing was heard but 
one continued roar of bombs and cannon. But ſtill 
the damage fell chiefly on the beſiegers, who were 
{lain in heaps; while the garriſon ſuffered very little, and 
could be occationally relieved or reinforced from the 
lines. In a word, it was generally believed that Count 
Lowendahl would be baffled in his endeavours; and 
by this belief the governor of Bergen-op-Zoom ſcems 
to have been lulled into a blind ſecurity. At length, 
{ome inconſiderable breaches were made in one rave- 
lin and two baſtions, and theſe the French general re- 
ſolved to ſtorm, though Cronſt rom believed they 
were impracticable; and on that ſuppoſition preſumed 
that the enemy would not attempt an aſſault. For 
chis very reaſon Count Lowendahl reſolved to ha- 
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zard the attack, before the preparations ſhoutd_ be 
made for his reception. He accordingly regulated 
his diſpoſitions, and at four o'clock in the morning, 
on the 16th of September, the ſignal was made for 
the aſſault. A prodigious quantity of bombs being 
thrown into the ravelin, his troops threw themſelves 
into the folle, mounted the breaches, forced open a 
ſally-port, and entered the place almoſt without reſiſt. 
ance. In a word, they had time to extend them- 
ſelves along the curtains, and form in order of battle, 
before the garriſon could be aſſembled. Cronſtrom. 


was aſleep, and the ſoldiers upon duty had been ſur- 


prized by the ſuddenneſs and impetuoſity of the at- 


tack. Though the French had taken poſſeſſion of 


the ramparts, they did not gain the town without op- 
poſition. Two battalions of the Scottiſh troops, in 
the pay of the ſtates-general, were aſſembled in the 
market-place, and attacked them with ſuch fury, that 
they were driven from ſtreet to ſtreet, until freſh re- 
inforcements arriving, compelled the Scots to retreat 
in their turn; yet they diſputed every inch of the 
ground, and fought until two-thirds of them were 
killed upon the ſpot. Then they brought off the old 
governor, abandoning the town to the enemy: the 
troops that were encamped in the lines retreated with 
great precipitation, all the forts in the neighbourhood 
immediately ſurrendered to the vittors, who now be- 
came maſters of the whole navigation of the Schelde. 
The French king was no ſooner informed of Low- 
endahl's ſucceſs, than he promoted him to the rank 
of Marſhal of France; appointed Caunt Saxe gover- 
nor of the conquered Netherlands; and returned in 
triumph to Verſailles. In a little time after this tranſ- 
action, both armies were diſtributed into winter quar- 
ters, and the Duke of Cumberland embarked for 
England. 

In Italy, the French arms did not triumph with 


equal ſucceſs, though Marſhal de Belleille ſaw = 
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ſelf at the head of a powerful army in Provence. In 

April he paſſed the Var without oppoſition, and took 

poſſeſſion of Nice. He met with little or no reſiſt- 
ance in reducing Montalban, Villafranca, and Venti- 

miglia; while General Brown, with twenty-eight thou- 

ſand Auſtrians, retired towards Final and Savona. 

In the mean time, another large body, under Count 

Schuylemberg, who had ſucceeded the Marquis de 

Botta, co-operated with fifteen thouſand Piedmonteſe 

in an attempt to recover the city of Genoa. The 

French king had ſent thither ſupplies, ſuccours, and 

engineers, with the Duke de Boufflers, as ambaſla- 
dor to the republic, who likewile atted as commander 
in chief of the forces employed for its defence. The 
Auſtrian general aſſembled his troops in the Milaneſe: 
having forced the paſſage of the Bochetta on the 13th 
of January, he advanced into the territories of Genoa, 
and the Riviera was ravaged without mercy. On the 
laſt day of March he appeared before the city, at the 
head of forty thouſand men, and ſummoned the re- 
volters to lay down their arms. The anſwer he re- 
ceived was, That the republic of Genoa had fifty 
thouſand men in arms, two hundred and fixty cannon, 
thirty-four mortars, with abundance of ainmunition 
and proviſion; that they would defend their liberty 
with their laſt blood, and be buried in the ruins of 
their capital, rather than ſubmit to the clemency of 
the court of Vienna, except by an honourable capi- 
pitulation, guaranteed by the kings of Great Britain 
and Sardinia, the republic of Venice, and the United 
Provinces. In the beginning of May, Genoa was 
inveſted on all ſides; a furious ſally was made by the 
Duke de Boufflers, who drove the beſiegers from 
their poſts; hut the Auſtrians rallying he was repulſed 
in his turn, with the loſs of ſeven hundred men. Ge- 
neral Schuylemberg carried on his operations with 
uch ſkill, vigour, and intrepidity, that he made him- 
{cif malter of the ſuburbs of Biſagno ; and in ail pro- 
a3B a. bability 
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bability would have reduced the city, had he not been 
oObliged to deſiſt, in conſequence of the repeated re- 
monſtrances made by the King of Sardinia and Count 
Brown, who repreſented the neceſſity of his abandon- 
Ing his enterprize, and drawing oft his army, to cover 
Piedmont and Lombardy from the efforts 6f Marſhal 
Belleiſle. Accordingly, he raiſed the fiege on the 10th 
of June, and returned into the Milaneſe, in order to 
Join his Sardinian majeſty; while the Genocſe wade 
an irruption into the Parmeſan and Placentin, where 
they committed terrible outrages, in-revenge for the 
miſchiefs they had undergone. 18 
While Marſhal Belleiſle remained at Ventimiglia, 
his brother, at the head of thirty-four thouſand French 
and Spaniards, attempted to penetrate into Piedmont; 
on the 6ih of July he arrived at the paſs of Exilles, a 
ſtrong fortreſs on the frontiers of Dauphine, ſituated 
on the north fide of the river Doria. The deſence of 
this important poſt the King of Sardinia had commit- 
ted to the care of the Count de Brigueras, who formed 
an encampment behind the lines, with fourteen bat- 
talions of Piedmonteſe and Auſtrians, while divers 
detachments were poſted along all the paſſes of the 
Alps. On the 8th of the month, the Piedmonteſe en- 
trenchments were attacked by the Chevalier de Bellc- 
iſle, brother to the marſhal, with incredible intrepi- 
dity ; but the columns were repulſed with great lots 
in three ſucceſſive attacks, Impatient of this obſti- 
nate oppoſiuon, and determined not to ſurvive a mil- 
carriage, this impetuons general ſeized a pair of co- 
lours, and advancing 
a prodigious fire, pitched them with his own hand on 
the enemy's entrenchments. At that inſtant he fell 
dead, having received two muſquet balls and the 
thruſt of a bayonet in his body. The aſſailants were 
ſo much diſpirited by the death of their commander, 
that they forthwith gave way, and retreated with pre- 
cipitation towards Seſtrieres, having loſt near five 
thouſand 


gat the head of his troops, through 
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thouſand men in the attack. The marſhal was no 
ſooner informed of his brother's misfortune, than he 
retreated towards the Var, to join the troops from 
Exilles, while the King of Sardinia, having allembled 
an army of ſeventy thouſand men, threatened Dau- 
phiné with an invaſion; but the exceſſive rains pre— 
vented the execution of his deſign. General Leu- 
trum was detached with twenty battalions to drive the 
French from Ventimiglia; but Belleiſle marching 
back, that ſcheme was likewile fruſtrated ; and thus 
ended the campaign. 

In this manner was the French king baffled in his 
projets upon Italy; nor was he more fortunate in his 
naval operations. During the long adminiſtration of 
Cardinal Fleury, the improvement of the French 
marine made no part of his ſyſtem of government, on 
which account he never excited the jealouſy of the 
maritime ſtates againſt France. The Britiſh navy 
conſiſted of ninety-two ſhips of the line, thirty-five 
fifty-gun ſhips, and one hundred and ſeventeen fri- 
gates, from ſixteen to forty guns. Notwithſtanding 
this unprecedented degree of itrength, the French by 
dint of ſuperior vigilance and addreſs, had carried 
on their commerce during the war wich little lols; 
had ſeldom been worſted, and never diſgraced. 

The miſcarriage of the French fleet which was ſent 
to America the preceding year, had not diſcouraged 
France from attempting the recovery of Cape 
Breton, the importance of which to their poſſeſſions 
in Canada they were fully ſeniible of. A flect was 
therefore prepared in the ſpring of the year 1747, to 
proceed to America, and the command given to M. 
de la Jonquiere, With this force they flattered them- 
ſelves with the hopes, not only of regaining what they 
had loſt, but of annexing Acadia to their poſſeſſions, 
when they ſhou:d be affifted by the ſtrength which 
they could draw from Canada. The deſigns of this 
enterpriſing nation did not ſtop here. In che eaſt they 

meant 
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meant to puſh their conqueits, and had already in 
idea, diſpolicfied their rivals of every fort and fac- 
tory which they held in thoſe extenſive regions. For 
this purpoſe another ſquadron was prepared, to be 
commanded by M. de St. George, who was to ſuc- 
ceed Bourdonnois. 

Theſe two ſquadrons were to put to fea together, 
and procced with the trade ſhips deſtined both for the 
ealtern and weſtern. worlds, fo far as their courſes 
were the fame. 

The Engliſh miniſtry was apprizcd of theſe arma- 
ments, and reſolved to intercept both. A tleet was 
therefore got ready, the command of which was given 
to Vice-admiral Anſon and Rear-admiral Warren ; it 
failed from Plymouth on the gth of April, proceeded 
to Cape Finiſterre, on the coalt of Gallicia, and there 
cruiſed in expettation of the enemy. On tne 3d of 
May, the cape bearing S. E. diſtant twenty-four 
leagues, the expected fleet appeared in fight, com- 
manded by La Jonquiere and St. George, confilting 
of {ix large ſhips of war, as many frigates, and four 
armed vellels equipped by their Eaſt-India company, 
baving under their convoy about thirty ſhips laden 
with merchandize. Thoſe prepared for war imme— 
diately ſhortened ſail, and formed in a line of battle; 
while the reſt, under the protection of fix frigates, 
proceeded on their voyage with all the fail they could 
carry. The Britiſh ſquadron was likewiſe drawn up 
in line of battle; but Mr. Warren perceiving that the 
enemy began to ſheer off, now their convoy was at a 
cotfiderable diſtance, <dvifes Admiral Anſon to haul 
in the ſignal for the line, and hoiſt another for giving 
chaſe and engaging, otherwiſe the French would, in 
all probability, eſcape by favour of the night. The 
propolal was ed: and the ſignal for the whole 
fleet to chaſe and engage, willout any regard to the line 
of baltle, was thrown out; ſoon after which the en- 


gagement was begun by the Centurion, who had got 
un 
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tp with the ſternmoſt ſhip of the French about four 
o'clock in the afternoon. Two of the largelt French 
ſhips bore down to the aijliſtance of the {hip which 
was attacked. The Namur, Dechanre, and Windſor, 
being the next headmoſt {hips, ſoon entered into ac- 
tion with five French ſhips, and a terrible fire was 
kept up on both ſides. The Centurion ſoon loft her 
main-top-maſt, which occaſioned her to drop altern 
to refit, which was no ſooner done than Captain 
Denis brought his {hip again into attion. Captain 
Grenville of the Defiance bravely bore down to the 
aſſiſtance of the Namur, who was ſuſtaining an unequal 
conteſt with the French ſhips, and bringing his ſhip 
on her ſtarboard bow, relieved her from the fire of 
one of the enemy's ſhips, by recciving it into his own. 
After a very ſharp conteſt the three Britith ſhips 
had fo diſabled their five antagoniſts that they would 
infallibly become an ealy prey to that part of the Bri- 
tiſh fleet which was yet aſtern; the Namur, Defiance, 
and Windior, therefore, made fail ahead to prevent 
the van of the French from eſcaping. In the mean 
time Rear admiral Warren, in the Devonſhire, came 


up with and engaged the French commodore La Jon- 


quiere, in the Serieux As he approached, the 
Frenchman ſaluted him with a terrible fire, to which 
he made no return until he was within piſtol ſhot, 
when his great guns dealt ſuch havock to his adver- 
{ary as obliged her prelently to ſtrike. No ſoon had 
the rear-admiral made himſelf maſter of this prize, 
than he made up to the other French commander in 
the Invincible, although a ſhip of much ſuperior force 
to his own, but her main-top-maſt had been already 
ſhot away by the Namur. As ſoon as he had dil- 
charged his firſt broadſide, Captain William Monta- 
gue, in the Briſtol, bore down to ſecond him, and pre- 
ſently diſmaſted the Invincible; and the furious aſſault 
that was made upon her, both by the Devonſhire 


and Briſtol, truck her men with ſuch terror that u. cy 
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were incapable of ſtanding to their guns. The ſpirit 
with which our captains were animated on this oc- 
caſion, appears from the following circumſtance. 
When the Briſtol had begun to engage with the In— 
vincible, Captain Fincher, in the Pembroke, at- 
tempted to get in between her and the French ſhip, 


but, there not being room enough, the commander 


of the Pembroke hailed the Briſtol, and bid her put 


her helm a-ſtarboard, or his ſhip would run foul of 


her; to which Captain Montague replied, “ Run foul 
6+ of me, and be d- z neither you, nor any man 
& in the . orld, ſhall come between me and my 
% enemy.“ When the Invincible fired only her mul- 
quetry, Captain Montague lek her to be picked up 
by the ſhips aſtern, when commanding his fails to be 
filled again, he ſaid. My boys, we will have another 
& of them;” and immediately gave chaſe to two of 
the enemy, which were ſpreading all their ſail to get 
away; but he preſently reached the Diamond of fifty- 
fix guns, and, after an engagement within piltol ſhot, 
which laſted near an hour and three quarters, the 
enemy being diſmaſted, and one of her upper-deck 

uns buriting, and her rigging ſhattered to pieces, ſhe 
ſtruck. When the Briſtol's lieutenant went on-board, 
he was aſtoniſhed at the ſcene of deftrution which 
preſented itſelf; her poop and quarter-deck were like 
a llaughter- houſe, ſtreaming with blood, and ſtrewed 
with mangled limbs and carcaſſes of the dying and 
the dead. 

While the Namur, Defiance, Windſor, Centarion, 
Yarmouth, Pembroke, and Devonſhire, were engag- 
ing ſome of the French ſhips, and purſuing others, 
Vice-admiral Anſon, in the Prince George, came up 
to the Invincible, but before he fired upon her, all 
the French ſhips in the rear ſtruck their colours be- 
tween ſix and ſeven, as did all thoſe that were in the 
line before night. 
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At ſeven o'clock, the vice-adniral brought to, 
having detached the Monmouth, Yarmouth, and 
Nottingham, in purſuit of the convoy, who then bore 
weſt by ſouth-weſt, at about four or five leagues dil- 
tance, being followed by the Falcon ſloop all the 
time of the engagement, whole captain was ordered 
to make ſignals for a guidance to the other ſhips, by 
which means the Vigilante, and Modeſte, of twenty- 
two guns each, with the Dartmouth, formerly an 
Engliſh privatzer of eighteen guns, and fifty men, were 
taken; being the only Eaſt-India ſhips that fled from 

the engagement. Six other ſhips of the convoy fell 
into the hands of the Engliſh, but the reſt eſcaped by 
{avour of the night. 

The French bchaved with great gallantry in this 
action, but the impetuous valour of the Engliſh was 40 
irreſiſtible; their ſailors far ſurpaſſed thoſe of the i 

French, both in diſcipline and firing, and, as only 00 
eight Engliſh fhips were engaged, the ſuperiority on 
our ſide was not very great. The Britiſh ſhips fuf- 


fered ſeverely in their maſts and rigging; about five 11 
hundred and twenty were either killed or wounded. fs 
On the ſide of the French about {even hundred were W 


either killed or wounded. But the greateſt loſs ſul. 
tained by the conquerors was from the death of Cap- 
tain Grenville, of the Defiance; who, though no 
more than twenty-eight years of age at the time of his 
death, was an excellent officer, regretted by the 
whole fleet, lamented by his admiral, and deplored 
by his king and country. He was nephew to Lord 
Cobham, youngeſt brother to Lord Temple, brother- 
in-law to Mr. Pitt, and maternal couſin to Lord Lit- 
tleton. His uncle cauſed a pedeſtal to be eretted to 
his memory, in the temple of Britiſh worthies, at 4 
Stow-gardens; and his couſin lamented his loſs, and 

ſung his praiſes in tender elegiac ſtrains. Captain 

Boſcawen, of the Namur, was wounded in the ſhoul- 

der by a muſket-ball, but no other officer of the ö 
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Britiſh fleet was hurt. M. de la Jonquiere, the Frencl; 
chef deſcadre, was ſhot under the blade-bones of both 
his ſhoulders; one of his captains was killed, and ano- 
ther loſt a leg. The French fleet would have ſepa- 
rated in a day or two if this diſaſter had not befallen 


it. The Invincible and Jaſon were to have proceeded 


to the Eaſt-Indics, with the trade and ſtore-ſhips, and 
the reſt to have bent their courſe for Canada. Our 
victorious fleet brought their noble acquilition into 
Portſmouth, with all the exultation attendant on glo- 
rious and decihve victory. A conſiderable quantity 
of ſilver was on-board this captured fleet, which was 
brought through the city of London in twenty wag- 
gons, guarded by marines, and lodged in the bank. 

The ſhare of prize-money to each private ſeaman on- 
board the Britiſh fleet, amounted to ſeven pounds 
five ſhillings and ſix-pence; every petty officer re- 
ceived thirty-eight pounds four ſhillings; the next 
rank of officers one hundred and thirty-three pounds, 
and each lieutenant two hundred and ninety-three 
pounds. Of the ſilver taken at this time,” ſays Vol- 
taire, © ſome money was coined, the legend of which 
was the word FINISTERRE, which ferved both as a 
{flattering remembrance of the victory, and an encou- 
ragement io the the people: it was a glorious imita- 
tion of the ancient cuſtom among the Romans, of en- 
graving in this manner on their current money, the 
moſt remarkable events of their empire.” 

On their return to London, Vice-admiral Anſon 
was created a peer, by the title of Lord Anſon, Baron 
of Soberton, in the county of Southampton; and 
Rear-admiral Warren was inveſted with the order of 
the Bath. Theſe honours were ſoon followed by a 
general promotion of naval officers. 

The Britiſh cabinet now diſcovered a degree of vi- 
gilance to which they had been ſtrangers during the 
war. Before this blow had been ſtruck, the lords of 
ihe admiralty had appointed avother ſquadron to in- 
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tercept a large fleet of French merchantmen, which 
were homeward-bound from St. Domingo; the com- 
mand of which expedition was given to Captain Fox, in 
the Kent. He had with him, Kent, ſeventy-guns; Hamp- 
ton-court, ſeventy; Eagle, ſixty; Lion, ſixty; Cheſter, 
fifty; Hector, forty-four; Pluto and Dolphin, fire- 
ſhips. Commodore Fox ſailed on the 10th of April, 
and took his ſtation in the'Bay of Biſcay; on the 20th 
of June at four in the morning, the French appeared 
in fight, being then in the latitude of 47. 18. N. Cape 
Ortegal in Galicia, the molt northern promontory in 
Spain, bearing ſouth-eaſt. This fleet conſiſted of one 
hundred and ſeventy fail, and was convoyed by Mon- 
ſieur du Bois de la Motte. He had with him the 
Magnanime, ſeventy-four guns; the Alcide, fixty- 
four; the Arc en Ciel, fifty-cight; and the Zephyr⸗ 
thirty-ſix. The French were to windward, but the 
Britiſh ſquadron chaſed them the whole day, and at 
night the French men of war were diſtant from the 
Kent about two leagues; but the Engliſh ſhips hav- 
ing been two months out of harbour, were foul and 
ſickly, ſo that they could gain but little upon the 
French men of war, although they had ail their ſails 
ſet, and the French were under their top-lails and 
fore-ſails. On the evening of the 2 1ſt they began to 
gain upon the enemy, when the French ſpread their 
fails, and went away without making any ſignal either 


by light or gun, and in the night got clear off, The 


merchant ſhips were now left defenceleſs; the Engliſh 
{hips therefore purſucd them and took ſeveral. On 
the 23d a great many more fell into their hands. Some 
of the ſhips that eſcaped from theſe purſuers fell into 
the hands of Sir Peter Warren, who had ſailed from 
Plymouth the 6th of June, with a ſquadron to inter- 
cept ſuch ſhips as might eſcape from Commodore Fox. 

After three years of languid war, the deſtruction 
ot the French navy and commerce were now to be 
elſected by a rapid ſucceſſion of victories. A very 
| 3C 3 large 
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large fleet of French merchant-ſhips, conſiſting of two 
hundred and fifty-two fail, were aſſembling at the ifle 
of Aix, to proceed thence to the Weſt-Indies; they 
were eſcorted by a ſtrong ſquadron of men of war. 

No ſooner was intelligence of this fleet received 
by the Britiſh miniſtry, than the lords of the admiralty 
cauſed a fleet to be got ready to intercept them allo: 
the command of which was given to Rear-admiral 
Hawke, who ſailed from Plymouth on the gth of Au- 
guſt, and continued to cruiſe for ſome time on the 
coaſt of Bretagne. The whole French fleet tet ſai! 
from Aix 0 the 6th of October, with an eaſt-north- 
eaſt wind, which ceaſing, they were obliged to anchor 
in the road cf Rochelle, from whence they ſailed the 
next morning, and made for the latitude ©. helle-Iſle 
on the ſouthern coaſt of Bretagne, where they arrived 
on the 1oth, then ſtretching {ail from the land. 

On the 14th at ſeven in the morning, the Engliſh 
fleet being in latitude 47. 49. N. and longitude from 
Cape Finiſterre 1. 2. W. the Edinburgh made a fig- 
nal for ſeeing ſeven ſail in the ſouth— call quarter, up- 
on which Hawke immediately made the ſignal for all 
the fleet to chaſe; about eight he ſaw a great number of 
ihips, ſo crouded that he could uot count them; but 
at ten he made a ſignal for forming a line of battle a- 
head. The French commodore, when he firſt ſaw 
the Britiſh ſquadron in the horizon, making {wittly 
aficr him, took them for {ome of his own fleet; but, 
when he diſcovered what they were, he threw out a 
lignal for the merchantmen to make the beſt of their 
way, and at the fame time made a fignal for the men 
of war to ferm the line of battle; the Intrepide, Tri— 
dent, and Terrible, compoled the van; the Tonant 
and Monarque the centre; and the Severn, Fougueux;, 
and. Neptune, the rear. It was of the laſt importance 
that this line ſhould form immediately; but the pre- 
fervation of the merchant-ſhips being the principal ob- 
Jet, it was neceſſary to leave intervals; ſo * 
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fore they could all paſs through, a conſiderable time 
was elapſed, during which Hawke had made his diſ- 
politions; and, diſcovering that the eſcape of the 
CONVOY Was their chief intention, made the ſignal for 
chaſing before the line was formed, and in half an 
hour, obſerving that the headmoſt ſhips were within 


a proper diſtance, he made a ſignal to engage, which 


was immediately obeyed, The Lion and Princeſs 
Louiſa began the engagement about a quarter before 
twelve, paſting through a terrible fire, from the rear 
to the van of the French, who had the weather-gage ; 
they were followed by the reſt of the ſhips as "they 
came up; the Lion, Louiſa, Tilbury, Eagle, Wind- 
ſor, and Yarmouth, behaved with the greateſt intre- 


pidity, and the French received them with the utmoſt 


bravery. Hawke received ſeveral fires at a dillance 
before he could get near enough to engage the Se- 
vern, which he ſoon ſilenced, and left to be taken 
up by the frigates aſtern. Then percelving the Eagle 


and Edinburgh to be ſomewhat diſabled by the To- 


nant, kept as near the wind as poffible in order to 
aſſiſt them; but the attempt was fruſtrated by the 
Eagle's falling twice on-board the Devonſhire, having 
had her whcel ſhot to pieces, all the men at it killed, 
and all her braces and bowlings gone, which forced 
the rear-admiral to leeward, and prevented his at- 
tacking either the Monarque or Tonant, within any 
diſtance to do execution. He however attempted 
both, eſpecially the latter; but while he was engaged 
= her, the breechings of all the lower-deck guns of 

ne Devonſhire broke, and the guns flew fore and aft, 
"which obliged her to ſhoot ahead, becauſe her upper 
and quarter-deck guns could not reach the Tonant. 
Captain Harland in the Tilbury, obſerving that the 
Tonant fired fingle guns at the Devonſhire, with a 
view to diſmaſt her, tacked and ſtood in between her 
and the Devonthire, and gave her a very ſmart fire. 


By this time the new breechings were all ſeized on- 


board 
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board the Devonſhire, and ſhe was got almoſt alon 
fide of the Trident of ſixty- four guns, which the rear- 
aa ey immediately engaged, and ſoon ſilenced by a 

ery briſk fire; but obſerving the Kent, which ap- 
ed to have received little or no damage, at ſome 
diſtance aſtern of the Tonant, he {lung out the ſignal 
for Captain Fox to make ſail ahead and engage her. 
The admiral, alſo, ſeeing ſome of his ſquadron at that 
tune not ſo cloſely engaged as he could wih, made the 
ſignal for coming to a "cloſe engagement; "and ſoon 
after the Devonſhire got within .muſket-ſhot of the 
Terrible, who ſtruck her colours at ſeven o'clock at 
night, as the Trident had done before. In the mean 
time Captain Saunders in the Yarmouth, lay two hours 
cloſely engaged with the Neptune, which had one 
hundred men killed, and one hundred and forty 
wounded, and had loſt almoſt all her maſts before ſhe 
ſtruck, which ſhe did about four o'clock. The Mo- 
narque, Fougueux, and Severn, {urrendered about 
the lame time. 

During the heat of the ation, the Intrepide tacked 
about towards the Tonant, and paſſed through the 
midſt of the Britiſh ſhips, firing on both ſides. As 


ſoon as ſhe came up with the Tonant, ſhe got under 


her ſtern, and thoſe two ſhips maintained a fight for 
half an hour with the Britiſh ſhips that aſſailed them. 
| Captain Saunders In tne Yarmouth, being enraged to 
fee the French admiral and the Intrepide getting away, 
propoſed to Captain Saumarez iu the Nottingham, 
and Captain Rodney in the Eagle, who were within 
hail, to purſue them. The meaſure was ſo perfectly 
conlonant with the inclinations ot theſe two gallant 
officers, that the three Britiſh ſhips bore down imme— 
diately on the {lying Frenchmen, and engaged them 

almoſt an hour; but Captain Saumarez being unfor- 
tunately killed by a ſhot from the Tonant, the Not- 
tingham hauled her wind, which gave the F rench an 


opportunity of elcaping under favour of the night; 
* hen 
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when. they procecded to a {mall port one hundred 
leagues welt of Uſhant, where they repaired their 
ſhattered ſhips, and {ſoon after returned to Breſt, hav- 
ing loſt upwards of two hundred men on-board the 
Tonant and Intrepide. 

As ſoon as the Terrible, Monarque, Neptune, 
Trident, Fougueux, and Severn, had ſtruck, and it 
beginning to grow very dark, Admiral Hawke thought 
proper to bring too for that night. And as it was not 
poſſible to diſpatch any mO_ *after the convoy, hc 
manned and vittualled the Weazle Hoop, and ſent her 
expreſs to Commodore Legge, who commanded the 
ſquadron ſtationed about the leeward iſlands, with an 
account of what had happened, by which means ten 
of the merchantmen were taken, 

The French had about eight hundred men killed 
and wounded, and three thouſand three hundred ta- 
ken priſoners. Among their {lain was M. Formen- 
tierre, who commanded the Neptune; and the French 
commodore received a violent contuſion on the right 
ſhoulder, and another on one of his legs. We had 
one hundred and fifty-four men killed, and five hun. 
dred and fifty-eight wounded; the only officer of di{- 
tinction we loſt was the brave Captain Saumarez, who 


was firſt lieutenant to Commodore Anſon during the 


latter part of his voyage round the world; and being 
trained by that able commander, he became, what all 
the other officers who {ſerved in that expedition have 
proved, a very {kilful and a very brave ſcaman. A 
plain monument 1s erected to his memory in Weſtmin- 
iter Abbey. 

Hawke arrived with his fix prizes at Portſmouth 
on the 31ſt of October, and was ſoon after created a 
knight of the Bath for his gallant behaviour. 

Our blunt Britiſh tar in the advice which he ſent to 
the admiralty of this action, fays, + As the enemy's 
ſhips were large, they took a great deal of drudbing, 
and loſt all their maſts, excepting two, who had their 
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foremaſts leſt.” George II. who was not ſo perfect & 
maſter of the Engliſh language as his preſent, majeſty, 
was pleaſed to aſk Lord Cheſterfield the meaning of 


the word drubbing. © The ſignification of the word, i 


favs Lord C. “ is nothing more than but here comes 
the Duke of Bedford, who Is better able to explain it 
to your majeſty than I am.” His grace had ſome 
time before been ſeverely horſe-whipped on the horſe- 
courſe at Litchfield, by a country attorney of the 
name of Humphreys. 

Admiral Hawke in bis diſpatches expreſſed himſelf 
very pointedly with reſpect to the backwardneſs of 
Captain Fox, in the Kent, to engage, and deſired 
that a court-martial might be appointed to enquire into 
his conduct. One was thereupon held at Portlmouth, 
on the 25th of November following. Captain Rod- 
ney, of the Eagle, depoſed, that he was engaged be— 
tween two fires; when Captain Fox could eaſily have 
come to his aſſiſtance, but did not. On the other 
hand, the captain called a number of witneſſes who 
were unanimous in atteſting, that he diſcovered every 
appearance of perſonal courage during the action. So 
contradictory was the evidence on both ſides, that, while 
one {wore that the Kent did not engage but at a great 
diſtance, the other went to prove that ſhe engaged the 
Fougueux three quarters of an hour, within muſket 
and piſtol-ſhot, till ſhe ſtruck; that the Kent then ſhot 
ahead, and engaged the Tonant for half an hour, 
and carried away her main-top-maſt; when the Kent 
forged ahcad, her braces, preventers, and hoppers, 
being all ſhot away. The trial continued till the 211t 
of December, when the court gave their opinion that 
part of the charge was proved: that Captain Fox had 
been guilty of backing his mizen-top-fail, and leaving 
the Tonant, contrary to the 11th and 12th articles of 
war. They acquitted him at the ſame time of the 
charge of cowardice ; but becauſe he paid too mugh 
regard to the advice of his oihcers, contrary to FO 
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better judgment, the ſentence was, that he be diſ- 


miſſed from the preſent command of the Kent: but 


his majeſty ſoon reſtored him to his poſt, and after- 
wards promoted him to the rank of admiral; while 
Mr. Matthews, whoſe courage never incurred ſuſpi- 
cion, {till laboured under a ſuſpenſion for that which 
had been ſuccelsfully practiſed in both theſe late ac- 
tions, namely, engaging the enemy without any regard 
to the line of battle. 

In the Mediterranean, Vice-admiral Medley block- 
ed up the Spaniſh ſquadron in Carthagena; aſſiſted 
the Auſtrian general on the coaſt of Villafranca; and 
intercepted ſome of the {uccours ſent from France to 
the aſſiſtance of the Genoeſe. At his death, which 
happened in the beginning of Auguſt, the command 
of that ſquadron devolved upon Rear-admiral Byng, 


who proceeded upon the ſame plan of operation. In 


the ſummer, two Britiſh ſhips of war, having under 
their convoy a fleet of merchant ſhips bound to North 
America, fell in with the Glorioſo, a Spaniſh ſhip of 
eighty guns, in the latitude of the Weſtern Iſles. She 
had failed from the Havannah, with an immenſe trea- 
{ure on-board, and muſt have fallen prize to the Eng- 
liſh ſhips, had each captain done his duty. Captain 
Erſkine in the Warwick, of ſixty guns, attacked her 
with great intrepidity, and fought until his ſhip was en- 
tirely diſabled ; but being unſuſtained by his conſort, 
he was obliged to haul off, and the Glorioſo arrived 
in ſafety at Ferrol: there the ſilver was landed, and 
ſhe proceeded on her voyage for Cadiz, which how- 
ever ſhe did not reach. In her way thither, on the 
7th of Ottober, ſhe was met by the King George, 
Prince Frederic, Duke, and Princeſs Amelia, priva- 
teers; the two former of whom engaged her for three 
hours, but without ſucceſs. The next morning, two 
large ſhips appeared, and proved to be Engliſh men 
of war, The firſt that came up was the Dartmouth, 
of fifty guns, Captain James Hamilton, a gallant youth, 
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who, notwithſtanding his inequality of force, engaged 
her without waiting to deliberate upon it; but in the 
heat of the action, his ſhip, accidentally taking fire, 
was blown up. The Prince Frederic inſtantly put 
out her boats, but could only ſave the lieutenant 
(Mr. Obrien) and eleven foremaſt-men. Favourable 
as this accident may ſeem to the Glorioſo, ſhe did not 
eſcape. An Engliſh ſhip: of eighty guns, under the 
command of Captain Buckle, came- up, and obliged 
the Spaniards to ſurrender, aiter a ſhort but vigorous 
engagement. 

In the Eaſt. Indies, Commodore Griffiths protected | 
Fort St. David's, and the other Britiſh ſettlements, 
from the deſigns which the French had formed againſt 
them, but his ſtrength was not ſufficient to enable him 
to undertake any enterprize of importance againſt the 
enemy; the miniſtry of England therefore, who were 
now rouſed from their long lethargy, reſolved to equip 
a freſh armament ; which, in addition. to ihe force al- 
ready there, ſhould be able to retrieve the difgrace 
which Great Britain had ſvftcred in that quarter of 
the world, and to diſpoſſeſs the French of their va- 
luable ſettlement of Pondicherry. For this purpole 
ſeveral independent companies were raiſed, and in the 
ſequel embarked on-board a ſtrong ſquadron, the 
command of which was given to Rear-admiral Bol- 
cawen, an officer of tried bravery, and very ſuperior 
knowledge in naval affairs. 

In the courſe of the year 1747, the Britiſh cruiſers 
were ſo alert and ſucceſsful, that they took 644 prizes 
from the French and Spaniards, whereas the loſs of 
Great Britain in the ſame time, did not exceed 350. 
Some of the moſt conſiderable engagements between 
fingle ſhips during this year were the following: —]Inthe 
month of Auguff, the Viper ſloop fell in with the 
Hector, a South-ſea ſhip of ſix hundred tons, twenty- 
eight guns, and fiſty- ſix men; thirty-four leagues N. E. 
of Uſhant; and, after engaging her an hour and ? 
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half, ſhe ſtruck. She had about ſeven thouſand pounds 
in ſpecie on-board, but had put on ſhore at the Ca- 
naries two hundred thouſand pounds.—In the ſame 
month, the Hon. Captain Barrington in the Bellona, 
fell in with a French outward-bound Eaſt-Indiaman, 
named the Duke de Chartres, three leagues from 
Uſhant, when, after an engagement of two hours, ſhe 
ſtruck. She was laden with beef, flour, brandy, wine, 
and oil, and had on-board three mortars, and a great 
number of ſhells. —The Tiger, and Tigreſs priva- 
teers, of Briſtol, the former of which was commande 
by Captain Siex, fell in with the Conquerant, a Spa- 
niſh privateer of twenty guns, and two hundred and 
twenty men, and two French privatcers of twenty-ſix 
and twenty guns, which they obliged to ſtrike, and 
brought them ſafe into port ; for which ſervice the 
merchants preſented Captain Siex with a valuable piece 
of plate. The Royal Family privateer of Briſtol, took 
a valuable Spaniſh prize, called the Nympha, which, 
however, was forced aſhore off Beachy-head in a 
violent ſtorm ; but the gold on-board her, with other 
valuable efte&s, were ſaved. 

Although the parliament had now continued to fit 
no more than ſix years, yet his majeſty thought fit to 
exerciſe the power with which the conſtitution had 
inveſted him, and to diſſolve that houſe of commons, 
and call a new one. Accordingly on the 8th of June, 

a proclamation was iſſued for diſſolving the parlia- 
ment and chooſing another houſe of commons. 

All the belligerent powers were by this time hearti— 
ly tired of the war which had conſumed an immen- 
ſity of treaſure, had been productive of ſo much miſ- 
chief, and in the events of which all, in their turns, 
nad found themſelves diſappointed. Immediately after 
the battle of Laffeldt, the King of France had, in a per- 
ſonal converſation with Sir John Ligonier, expreſſed 
his deſire of a pacification; and afterwards his miniſter 
at the Hague preſented a declaration on the ſame ſub- 
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ject to the deputies of the ſtates-general. The ſignal 
ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms at ſea confirmed him in 
theſe ſentiments, which were likewiſe reinforced by a 
variety of other conſiderations. His finances were 
almolt exhauſted, and his ſupplies from the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies rendered ſo precarious by the vigilance 
of the Britiſh cruiſers, that he could no longer depend 
upon their arrival. The trading part of his ſubjetts_ 
had ſuſtained ſuch lofles, that his kingdom was filled 
with bankruptcies; and the beſt part of his navy now 
contributed to ſtrengthen the fleets of his enemies. 
The clection of a ſtadtholder had united the whole 
power of the ſtates-general againſt him, in taking the 
molt reſolute meaſures for their own ſafety : his views 
in Germany were entirely fruſtrated by the election of 
the grand duke to the imperial throne, and the re- 
eſtabliſhment of peace between the houſes of Auſtria 
and Brandenburgh: the ſucceſs of his arms in Italy 
had not at all anſwered his expectation; and Genoa 
was become an expenſive ally. He had the mortifica- 
tion to ſee the commerce of Britain flouriſh in the 
midſt of war, while his own people were utterly im- 
poveriſhed. The parliament of England granted, and 
the nation paid, ſuch incredible ſums as enabled their 
ſovereign not only to maintain invincible navies and 
formidable armies, but likewiſe to give ſubſidies to all 
the powers of Europe. He knew that a treaty of this 
kind was actually upon the anvil between his Britannic 
majeſty and the czarina, and he began to be appre- 
henſive of ſeeing an army of Ruſſians in the Nether- 
lands. His fears from this quarter were not without 
foundation. In the month of November, the Earl 
of Hyndford, ambaſſador from the King of Great 
Britain at the court of Ruſſia, concluded a treaty of 
ſubſidy, by which the czarina engaged to hold in rea- 
dineſs thirty thouſand men, and forty gallies, to be 
employed in the ſervice of the confederates on the 
firſt requiſition, The ſtates-general acceded to this 
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agreement, and even conſented to pay one-fourth of 
the ſubſidy. His moſt chriſtian majeſty, moved by 
theſe conſiderations, made further advances to- 
wards an accommodation both at the Hague and in 
London; and the contending powers agreed to ano- 
ther congrels, which was actually opened in March at 
Aix- la- Chapelle, where the Earl of Sandwich and 
Sir Thomas Robinlon aſſiſted as plenipotentiaries from 
the King of Great Britain. 

The election for the new parliament had been con- 
ducted ſo as fully to anſwer the purpoſes of the Duke 
of Newcaltle, and his brother Mr. Pelham, who had 
for ſome time wholly engroſſed the adminiſtration. 
Both houſes were aſſembled on the 10th of November, 
1747; when Mr. Onſlow was unanimoufly re-elected 
ſpeaker of the commons. The ſeſſion was opened as 
uſual, by a ſpeech from the throne, congratulating 
them on the ſignal ſucceſſes of the Britiſh navy, and 


the happy alteration in the government of the united 


provinces. His majeſty gave them to underſtand, that 
a congreſs would ſpeedily be opened at Aix-la- Cha- 
pelle, to concert the means for a general pacification; 

and reminded them that nothing would more conduce 


to the ſucceſs of this negociation than the vigour and 


O . » 
unanimity of their proceedings, He received ſuch 


addreſſes as the miniſter was pleaſed to dictate. Op- 


poſition now languiſhed at their feet. The Duke of 


Bedford was become a courtier, and in a little time 
appointed ſecretary of ſtate, in the room of the Earl 


of Cheſterfield, who had lately executed that office 


which he now reſigned ; and the Earl of Sandwich 


was made firſt lord of the admiralty. This new houſe 


of commons, in imitation of the liberality of their pre- 
deceſſors, readily gratified all the requeſts of the go- 


vernment. They voted forty thouſand ſeamen, forty- 


nine thouſand land-forces, "beſides eleven thouſand 
hve hundred marines; the ſubſidies for the Queen of 
Hungary, the Czarina, the King of Sardinia, the 

Electors 
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EleQors of Mentz and Bavaria, the Heſſians, and the 
Duke of Wolfenbuttle; the ſum of 235,749l. was 
granted to the province of New England, to re-im- 
burſe them for the expenſe of reducing Cape Breton: 
500, oool. were given to his majeſty for the vigorous 


proſecution of the war; and about 152,000l. to the 


Scottiſh claimants, in lieu of their juriſdiction. The 
fupplies for the enſuing year fell very little ſhort of 
nine millions, of which the greater part was raiſed on 


loan by ſubſcription, chargeable on a new ſubſidy of 
poundage exacted from all merchandiſe imported into 


Great Britain. Immediately after the rebellion was 
ſuppreſſed, the legiſlature had eſtabliſhed ſome regu- 
lations in Scotland, which were thought neceſſary to 
prevent ſuch commotions for the future. The high- 
Janders were diſarmed, an att paſſed, for aboliſhing 
their peculiarity of garb, which was ſuppoſed to keep 
up party diſtinttions, to encourage their martial diſ- 
polition, and prelerve the memory of the exploits at- 
chieved by their anceſtors. 

The ſeſſion was cloſed on the 13th of May, when 
the king declared to both houſes, that the preli- 
minaries for a general peace were actually ſigned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle by the miniſters of Great Britain, 
France, and the United Provinces; and that the baſis 
of this accommodation was a general reſtitution of the 
conqueſts which had been made during the war. Im- 
mediately after the prorogation of parliament his ma- 
jeſty ſet out for his German dominions, after having 
appointed a regency to rule the realm in his abſence. 

The articles might have been made much leſs un- 
ſavourable to Great Britain and her allies, had the 
miniſtry made a proper ule of the treaty with the 
czarina; and if the confederates had atted with more 
vigour and expedition in the beginning of the cam- 
paign. The Ruſſian auxiliaries might have been tranſ- 
ported by ſea to Lubec, before the end of the pre- 
ceding ſummer, in their own gallies which had been 


lying 
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lying ready for uſe ſince the month of july. Had 
this expedient been uſed, the Ruſſian troops would 
have joined the confederate army before the conclu- 
ſion of the laſt campaign. But this eaſy and expedi- 

tious method of conveyance was rejected for a march 
by land, of incredible length, and difficulty, which 
could not be begun before the month of January, nor 
accompliſhed till Midſummer. The operations of the 
campaign had been concerted at the Hague in Janu- 
ary, by the reſpective miniſters of the allies, who re- 
ſolved to bring an army of one hundred and ninety. 
thouſand men into the Netherlands, in order to com- 
pel the French to abandon the barrier which they had 
conquered. The towns of Holland became the ſcenes 
of tumult and inſurrection. The populace plundered 
the farmers of the revenue, aboliſhed the taxes, and 
inſulted the magiſtrates; fo that the itates-general, ſee- 
ing their country on the brink of anarchy and con- 
fuſion, .authoriſed the Prince of Orange to make 
ſuch alterations as he ſhould ſee convenient. They 
preſented him with a diploma, by which he was con- 
ſtituted hereditary ſtadtholder and captain-general of 
Dutch Brabant, Flanders, and the upper quarter of 
 Guelderland; and the Eaſt-India company appointed 
him director and governor- -general of their commerce 
and ſettlements in the Indies. Thus inveſted with an 
authority unknown to his anceſtors, he exerted him- 
ſelf with equal induſtry and dilcretion in new model- 
ling, augmenting, and aſſembling the troops of the 
republic. The confederates knew that the Count de 
Saxe had a deſign upon Maeſtricht ; the Auſtrian Ge- 
neral Bathiani mace repeated remonſtrances 10 the 
Britiſh miniſtry,. entreating them to take ſpeedy mea- 
ſures ſor the preſervation of that fortreſs. Heul the 
month of January propoled that the Duke of Cum- 
beriand ſhould croſs the ſea, and confer with the 
Prince of Orange on the ſubject: he undertook, at 
the * of his head, to cover Maeſtricht with ſeventy 
thouland 
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thouſand men from all attacks of the enemy: but his 
repreſentations ſeemed to have made very little im- 
preſſion on thoſe to whom they were addreſſed. The 
Duke of Cumberland did not depart from England 
till towards the latter end of February : part of March 
was elapſed, before the tranſports ſailed from the 
Nore with the additional troops and artillery ; and 
the laſt drafts from the foot guards were not embarked 
till the middle of Auguſt. | 

The different bodies of the confederate forces 
joined each other, and encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of Ruremond, to the number of one hundred 
and ten thouſand men; and the French army inveſted 
Maeſtricht, without oppoſition, on the gd of April. 
The garriſon conſiſted of Imperial and Dutch troops, 


under the conduct of the governor, Baron d'Aylva, 


who defended the place with extraordinary ſkill and 

refolution. He annoyed the beſiegers in repeated ſal- 
lies; but they were determined to ſurmount all op- 
poſition, and proſecuted their approaches with jncre- 
dible ardour. They aſſaulted the covered way, and 


there effected a lodgment, after an obſtinate diſpute, 


in which they loft two thouſand of their beſt troops: 
but, next day they were entirely diſlodged by the gal- 
lantiy of the garriſon. Theſe hoſtilities were ſuddenly 
ſuſpended, in conſequence of the preliminaries {igned 
at Aix-Ja-Chapelle. The plenipotentiaries agreed, 
that, for the glory of his chriſtian majeſty's arms, the 
town of Maeſtricht ſhould be ſurrendered to his ge- 
ncral, on condition that it ſhould be reſtored with all 
the magazines and artillery. He accordingly took 
poſſeſſion of it on the gd of May, when the garriſon 
marched out with all the honours of war; and a cel- 
tation of arms immediately enſued. By this time the 
Ruſſian auxiliaries, to the number of thirty-ſeven 
thouſand, commanded by Prince Repnin, had arrived 
in Moravia, where they were reviewed by their im- 


perial majeſties; then they proceeded to the confines 


of 
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of Franconia, where they were ordercd to halt, after 
they had marched ſeven hundred miles ſince the be- 
ginning of the year. The French king declared, that 
ſhould they advance farther, he would demoliſh the 
fortifications of Maeſtricht and Bergen-op Zoom. 
This diſpute was referred to the plenipotendaries, who, 
in the beginning of Auguſt, concluded a convention, 
importing, that the Ruſſian troops ſhould return to 
their own country; and that the French King ſhould 
diſband an equal number of his forces. The ſeaſon 
being far advanced, the Ruſhans were provided with 
winter quariers in Bohemia and Moravia, where they 
continued till the ſpring, when they marched back to 
Livonia. In the mean time thirty-ſeven thouſand 
French troops were withdrawn from Flanders into Pi- 
cardy, and the two armies remained quiet till the 
concluſion of the definitive treaty. The ſuſpenſion 
of arms was proclaimed in London, and in all the 
capitals of the contracting powers: orders were ſent to 
reſpective admirals in different parts of the world, to 
refrain from hoſtilities; and a communication of trade 
and intelligence vas again opened between the nations 
which had been at variance. No material tranſaction 
diſtinguiſhed the campaign in Italy. The French and 
Spaniſh troops who had joined the Geneole in the ter- 
ritories of the republic, amounted to th ny thouſand 
men, under the direction of the Duke de Richelieu, 
who was ſent from France to aſſume that command, on 
the death of the Duke de Boufflers; while Marſhal 
Belleiſſe, at the head of fifty thouſand men, covered 
the weſtern Riviera, which was threatened with an in- 
vaſion by forty thouſand Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe, 
under General Leutrum. At the ſame time General 
Brown, with a more numerous army, prepared to re- 
enter the eaſtern Riviera, and re-commence the ſiege 
of Genoa, But theſe intended operations were pre- 
vented by an armiſtice, which took place as ſoon as the 
belligerent powers had acceded to the preliminaries. 
Vor. V. No. 115. 3 E At 
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At this time, Rear-admiral Knowles commanded in 
the Jamaica lation. He failed from Port- Royal har— 
bour on the 13th of February, having on-board a de- 
tachment of two hundred and forty men, from the re— 
giment commanded by Governor Trelawney, who ac- 
companied the admiral in the expedition, with a deſign 
to attack the Spaniards at St. Jago de Cuba; but the 
winds continuing to blow from the north, the ſhips 
could not by any means approach that iſland; it was 
there fore agreed to make an attempt upon the French 
at Port Louis, on the ſouth fide of Hiſpaniola, (or, as 
it is more generally called, St. Domingo,) where the 
admiral arrived on the 8th of March; and in the after. 
noon of the ſame day, his ſhips drew up within piſtol- 
ſhot of the walls. This place was defended by a ſtrong 
fort, mounting feventy-eight guns, and had fix hundred 
men, commanded by M. de Chaleaunoye. The gar- 
riſon played furioufly upon the ſhips all the me they 
were advancing, which was not returned until they had 
got into their ſtations, and were moored in a cloſe line 
ahead, when they returned the ſalute, and repaid their 
favours with intereſt, Captain Rentone, in the Strat- 
ford, was killed by a ſhot which took off his thigh, be- 
fore the ſhip came to an anchor. The engagement now 
became warm on both fides, in the midſt of which the 


beſieged fent out a fireſhip with a deſign to drop on- 


board the Cornwall or Elizabeth ; but, their intentions- 


being obſerved, boats were manned, which towed her 
oft, notwithſtanding the French muſketry played upon 
them very ſharply. They likewiſe took two veſſels, 
which were prepared for fireſhips. For three hours 


this furious cannonading between the ſhips and the 


fortreſs continued, when at length the French were 
unable any longer to ſtand to their guns, which were 
no {ooner filenced than the admiral ſummoned the 
governor to ſurrender. Terms of capitulation were 
ſettled that evening, by which the fort was ſurrendered 
to his Britannic majelty, and the whole garriſon as 
gage 
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gaged not to ſerve againſt Great Britain or her allies 
for the term of one year; both ſoldiers and officers 
were permitted to march out with their arms, colours 
flying, and drums beating; but without cannon, mor— 
tars, or any ammunition Whatever. All the officers 
were allowed to carry ſuch baggage as they pledged 
their honour for being their own, but ſubjett to in— 
ſpection if that ſhould be thought neceſſary. All ne- 
groes and mulattoes that ſerved the officers were ſe- 
cured to them, but all others that were in the fort were 
to be delivered up as the property of the captors, to- 
gether with the fort, and all the cannon, munitions, 
and appurtenance. Theſe ſtipulations being agreed to, 
the Britiſh troops marched into the toun chat evening. 
The garriſon had one hundred and ſixty men killed and 
wounded; the loſs on-board the ſhips was only ſeventy 
killed and wounded. Amonglt the dead was the brave 
Captain Rentone, as already mentioned, and Captain 


Cuſt; the latter a volunteer in the expedition. The 


rear- admiral found three ſhips,a ſnow, and three priva- 
teer ſloops, in the harbour, all of which he took poſ- 
ſeffion of; but, as the fort was deemed of little uſe to 
the preſent poſſeſſors, the admiral gave orders it ſhould 
be blown up. 

The town of St. Louis was built in the beginning of 
the laſt century, and lies at the bottom of a bay which 
forms an indifferent harbour; for the anchorage is very 
unſafe during the equinoxial gales. The French pol- 
ſeſſions on the iſland of St. Domingo extend one hun- 
dred and eighty leagues along the ſca-coaſt, looking 
towards the north, the weſt, and the ſouth: The 
ſouthern parts extend from Cape Tiburon to the point 
of Cape Beata, which takes in about fifty leagues of 
the coaſt, which is more or leſs confined by a ridge of 
mountains, which run length-ways from ealt to welt 
along the whole iſland. 

Admiral Knowles, after having ſettled the conditions 
for the ſecurity of the town, proceeded to put in exe- 
cution his firſt deſign againſt St. Jago de Cuba; and 
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it ſhould ſeem that new ſentiments had been adopted 
concerning the manner of attacking that ſettlement 
ſince Admiral Vernon commanded in the Weſt-Indies: 
then it was thought impregnable from the ſea, (ſee 
page 220;} but now it was reſolved to attack it with 
the fleet. On the gth of April Admiral Knowles ar- 

rived with his fleet off the harbour. Captain Dent, 
of the Plymouth, being the ſenior captain, laid claim 
to the poſt of honour, and therefore inſiſted on going 
in firſt; be was ſeconded by the Cornwall. As ſoon 
as he began to advance, he diſcovered a boom laid 
acroſs the mouth of the harbour, on the other fide of 
which two large ſhips and two ſmall ones were drawn 
up; theſe were filled with combuſtibles, and ready to 
be fired and {ent in among the Britiſh fleet, if they 
ſhould break the boom and enter the harbour. In this 
ſituation our ſhips fired ſome broadſides at the caſtle, 
and received ſome ſhot from thence, which killed one 
or two men on-board the Cornwall. Captain Dent fee- 
ing the deſperate nature of the ſervice in which he was 
engaged, called his officers together to have their opi- 
nions concerning the meaſures proper to be taken. 
It appeared to them that the {hips would be expoled 
to the moſt imminent danger if they attempted to 
break the chain: in conſcquence of which they relin- 
quithed the attempt, and the rear-admiral returned to 
Jamaica with the tleet. 

The admiral vas highly diſpleaſed at the e 
of Captain Dent, (although nothing but the moſt un- 
warrantable raſhneſs could have urged him on to fa. 
Criltice the lives of his men, and to riſk the loſs of his 
{hip by puſhing forward; he therefore exhibited a 
charge againſt him to the board of admiralty when he 
returned to England; in conſequence of which, Dent 
was tried by a court martial for miſcondutt, but was 
bonourably acquitted. 

The vigtiance of Admiral Knowles, whilſt on the 
Jamaica ſtation, ſecured the trade of that ifland —_ 
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all annoyance; at the ſame time Commodore Pocock, 
who ſucceeded Legge on the leeward ſtation, not only 
protected the trade to the Caribbee Iſlands, but blocked 
up the French in Martinico, and reduced them to 
great extremity. Whilſt Admiral Knowles was thus 
diſcharging his duty as an active officer, his grand 
object was to intercept the Spamiſh plate fleet from 
la Vera Cruz, in its way to the Havannah, for which 
purpoſe be cruiſed with fix ſhips of war off the Tor 
tudas's bank. In the mean time, the Lenox, Captain 
Hoimes, ſailed from Jamaica on the 25th of Auguſt, 
with a convoy of merchantmen for England. The 
rapidity of the current prevented their paſſing through 
the windward paſlage, ſo that they were obliged to 
bear away for the gulph of Florida. Whilſt they were 
purſuing this courſe, on the 29th of September in the 
morning, they deſcried ſeven {ail of large ſhips bear- 
ing dowh upon them, which proved to be the Spaniſh 
fleet commanded by Admiral Reggio, Captain Holmes 
made a ſignal for his convoy to ſave themſelves in the 
beſt manner they could, whilſt he ſtood towards the 
enemy; but when it grew dark, he ſpread ali his fail 
to reach Admiral Knowles, being acquainted with the 
{tation he had choſen. The next morning he joined 
him, and gave advice of what had happened, wiere- 
upon the rear-admiral made fail to meet the Spaniards, 
and came up with them on the iſt of October in the 
morning, between the Tortugas and the Havannah. 
At ſight of each other both ſquadrons prepared for an 
engagement, 

The Spaniards were much ſuperior to the Engliſh 
both in men and guns. The Spaniſh admiral imme— 
diatcly formed his line of battle, the Invincible lead- 
ing the van, followed by the Conqueſtadore; the 
Africa and Dragon in the centre; the New Spain and 
Royal Family in the rear; and the Galga frigate with- 
out the line. Rear admiral Knowles had formed his 
diſpoſition, by placing the Tilbury in the van, fol- 

lowed 
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lowed by the Strafford ; the Cornwall and Lenox in 
the centre; the Warwick and Canterbury in the rear; 
and the Oxford out of the line. Admiral Reggio 
waited for Admiral Knowles, who had the advantage 
of the wind, but did not make uſe of it till about two 
o'clock, when the Spaniards began to fire, though at 
too great a diſtance to do execution; but ſoon after 
the Engliſh admiral made the ſignal for the Tilbury 
to bear down upon the enemy; the Strafford followed 
her; the Cornwall edged down cloſe upon the Spaniſh 
vice-admiral; the Lenox bore down on the Dragon, 
and about half an hour after two the action began, with 
a briſk fire on both ſides, though the Spaniards had 
greatly the advantage, the Warwick and Canterbury 
being ſo far aſtern that they could not fire a ſhot for 
above two hours. Rear-admiral Knowles, being got 
within piſtol-ſhot of Admiral Reggio, diſcharged all 
his artillery and muſquetry at the Africa, together 
with eight cohorns; but was fo warmly received by 
the Spaniards, that after laying half an hour along fide 
of the Africa, he was obliged to fall aſtern of his own 
ſquadron, having loſt his main-top-maſt, and the yard 
ſhot in two, which rendered him unable to come again 
into the line, So favourable a beginning flattered 
the Spaniards with a complete victory; but the Con- 

ueſtadore, having her main: top-maſt ties ſhot away, 
was obliged to ſail aſtern of the Spaniſh ſquadron, 
where Admiral Knowles, who had now refitted his 
ſhip, bore down and attacked her, The action was 
long and bloody, in which St, Juſto, the Spaniſh cap- 
tain, was killed; but the ſecond captain, who made 
a be defence, did not ſurrender the ſhip, till the 

ranada ſhells had ſet her on fire three ſeveral times, 
when the {truck. At the time that the Cornwall re- 
tired out of the line, the Lenox ſhot up into her place, 
abreaſt of the Spaniſh admiral, where Captain Holmes 
was hotly engaged; having no leſs than three of the 
Spauiſh ſhips firing upon him above an hour; when 
the 
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the Warwick and Canterbury came up very ſeaſonably 
to his aſſiſtance. The action was now cloſer and 
warmer than ever, and continued ſo till eight in the 


evening, when the Spaniards edged away towards the 


Havannah, which was but a ſmall diſtance from them : 
the Britiſh ſhips kept cloſe to them, and did great exe- 
cution; but the Spantards at lalt got ſafe into port, 
except the Conqueſtadore, which was taken, and the 
Africa, which, having loſt her maſts, was forced aſhore 
by the Lenox, where ſhe was afterwards burnt. 

The Spaniards had eighty-ſix men killed, and one 
hundred and ninety-ſeven wounded in the battle ; 
among the former were Don Thomas de St. Jeſto, 
captain of the Conqueſtadore; Don Vincent Quin- 
tana, ſecond captain of the Africa; with Don Pedro 
Garrecocha, the captain of the Galga: and among 
the latter was Admiral Reggio, with fourteen other 
officers. The Engliſh had fifty-nine men killed, and 
one hundred and twenty wounded, but no officer 
among them. 

The Britiſh admiral, after the deſtrudion of the 
Africa, appeared off the Havannah, with the Conqueſt- 
adore, which now made one ſhip in his fleet, braving 
his enemy in their harbour. Whilſt he continued 
here, an advice boat from Old Spain fell into his 
hands. The information which they received from 
this ſhip ſpread a general dejection through the fleet, 
as it brought the unwelcome news that the preliminary 
articles for a general peace were ſigned, and that 
hoſtilities were to ceaſe, The proſpect of poſſeſſing 
the Spaniſh galleons, now that Admiral Reggio and 
his fleet were defeated, was ſo very promiling, that 
every Individual had in his own mind reduced it to a 
certainty; and it was ſuppoſed to have on. board forty 
millions of dollars. Their chagrin was further heigh- 
tened by the intervention of night having prevented 
them from doing further execution on the Spaniſh men 
of war, during Abe engagement, which moſt proba- 


bly 
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bly would have been either taken or deſtroyed, by 
two hours further continuance of day-light, | 
From thele cauſes aroſe thoſe ill humours and bic- 
kerings that afterwards broke out among the captains, 
and between them and their admiral. Indecd, when 
the condutt of the rear-admiral afterwards came to be 
enquired into by a court-martial, his judges gave it 
as their opinion, that while Admiral Knowles was 
ſanding for the enemy, he might by a different diſ- 
poſition of his ſquadron, have begun the attack with 
fix ſhips as early in the day as four of them were 
engaged. He was likewile cenſured for continuing 
his flag on-board the Cornwall after ſhe was diſabled, 
when he ſhould have immediately ſhifted it to ſome 
other ſhip, in order to have conducted and directed 
during the action the operation of the ſquadron en- 
truſted to his care and conduct; but the fulleſt proof 
was given of his perſonal courage. This action cloſ- 
ing the naval tranſactions of the war, we ſhall now 
conduct our readers to the other ſcction of the globe. 
When Commodore Griffin arrived in the Eaſt - 
Indies he ſuperſeded his inactive predeceſſor, and 
found himſelf at the head of a formidable ſquadron, 
conſiſting of the York, Princeſs Mary, Exeter, and 
Medway, of ſixty guns; the Harwich, Preſton, and 
Wincheſter of fifty; the Eltham, Pearl, and Medway's 
Prize, of forty; and the Lively, of twenty guns. 
With this force he blocked up Pondicherry during 
the whole of the month of Auguſt, 1746, and by his 
diſpoſitions prevented their receiving any ſupplies for 
a conſiderable time afterwards. He alſo burnt the 
Neptune man of war in Madras road; to conpenſate 
for which the French took the Princeſs Amelia, one 
of the ſhips belonging to the Engliſh Eaſt-India com- 
pany, who not knowing the capture of Madras, put 
in there, the French having conſtantly kept the Engliſh 


colours flying, in order to draw in ſhips of that na- 
tion. 
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tion. This ſtratagem had well nigh deceived many 
more, who with great difficulty cftc cd their eſcape. 
The whole of the year 1747 was paſſed without 
any material occurrences in the eaſt. The Engliſh 
commodore made no attempt either to reduce Pon- 
dicherry, or to recover Madras. The French had 
been very aſſiduous in repairing the fortifications of 
the former of theſe places, where they then mounted 
one hundred and eighty cannon; they had alſo erect- 
ed ſix additional forts to flank the exterior works: the 
magazines and arſenals were well provided; and the 
garriſon, with the military Indians, formed a body of 
four thouland five hundred men. Madras was alſo 
greatly ſtrengthened, ſo as to be capable of with 
ſtanding any force which the! Engliſh had in thoſe 
parts to bring againſt it; fo that every thing remained 


F O 
quiet, expetting the arrival of Admira al Boſcawen, 


when the tempeſt of war was again to burit forth. 
At length, on the 29th of July, 1748, this brave 
officer arrived at Fort St. David. 

Admiral Boſcawen in his paſſage had made an at- 
tempt to reduce the iſland of Mauritius, or Iſle de 
France. This ſettlement lies in the Indian ocean, 
between the 19th and 2oth degrees of Jatitude, and 
about one hundred leagues to the caſt of Madagaſcar. 
It was firſt diſcovered by the Portugueſe; after them 
the Dutch took poſleſhon of it, but abandoned it 
after they became poſſeſſed of the Cape of Good 
Hope; they gave it the name of Mauritius, in honour 
of Prince Maurice their ſtadtholder. It then re- 
mained uninhabited until the French landed there in 
1720. As the commerce from the port of! Orient 
to the Eaſt-Indies became conſiderable, it was found 
necellary to eſtabliſh a refreſhing place for the ſhips 
during their long paſſage; this occaſioncd a colony to 
be ſent to the Mauritius; and that Bourdonnois, whom 
we have ſeen reduce Madras, was the man choſen, in 
1735, to citabliſh the ſettlement. 
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On the 2gd of July, Admiral Boſcawen appeared 


before this ifland, his inſtruttions from the board of 
admiralty being to attempt the reduction of it in his 
way to the Coromandel coaſt. He found the French 
cvery where prepared to receive him at the entrance 
of the harbour, which is ſituated on the eaſtern fide of 
the iſland, the fituation of which is naturally well 
ſuited to repel an enemy. The admiral finding that 
every avenue which was favourable for landing, was 
guarded by a battery, ordered out the maſters of the 
{ix line of battle ſhips which he commanded, to re- 
connoitre the weſtern fide of the iſland. They re— 
ported that a reef of rocks ran all along about twenty 
yards from the ſhore, which rendered it impoſſible 
for boats to approach it. Theſe were fatal obſtacles 
to a deſcent, eſpecially as the wind conſtantly blew 
out of the harbour, acroſs the mouth of which a large 
{hip of two tier of guns lay with her broadſide pointed. 
A council of war, compoled of principal ſea and land 
officers, was then called, in which it was reſolved to 
ſend three ten-oared boats, and to endeavour to {ur- 
prize and get a priſoner from the ſhore, who could 
inform them of the ſtrength of the enemy. The at- 
tempt was accordingly made, but it proved ineffec- 
tual. The next morning the council again met. 
When it appeared to them, that as the reduttion of 
the iſland of Mauritius was not the chief deſign of 
the expedition, and as it appeared to be ſo well de- 
tended, an attack muſt be made with conſiderable 
loſs; they were therefore of opinion that no attempt 
ſhould be made on the place, but that the ſquadron 
ſhould proceed to the coat of Coromandel, ſo as 
to begin the operations. there before the monfoons 
ſhifted. 

Admiral Boſcawen loſt no time in undertaking the 


ſiege of Pondicherry. A camp was formed about a 


mile from fort St. David, where the troops were re- 
inforced by the marines ſerving in the ſquadron of 
Rear- 
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Rear-admiral Griffin, by which the army conſiſted 
of three thouſand fix hundred and ninety ſoldiers, 
near four hundred to ferve the artillery, and two 
thouſand Indians. Theſe the admiral propoſed to 
march by land to Pondicherry, while the command 
of the ſhips was intruſted to Captain Liſle, of the Vi- 
gilant, who was directed to anchor with his whole 
ſquadron two miles to the ſouth of the place. Cap- 
tain Pawlet, of the Excter, had been ſent before to 
anchor off the town, with the Chicheſter, Pembroke, 
and Swallow ſloop. Aſſiſted by theſe ſhips, he was 
directed to take the ſoundings wherever Eis boats 
could come, to determine how near the ſhips might 
approach the town, Theſe meaſures being taken, all 


Communication by ſea with Pondicherry was effec. 


tually cut off, All this time the French ſquadron 
was cruiſing in the ſtraits of Malacca, 

On the 8th of Auguſt, the army began to march, 
and approached the town without being much annoyed 
by the enemy. The garriſon of Pondicherry con- 
liſted of two thouſand European troops, and three 
thouſand Indians. Dupleix, who was governor of 
the place, had taken every precaution to ſtrengthen 
it both towards the ſea, and where it could be ap- 
proached by land. As the place had become con- 
{iderable ſince the Dutch made an eaſy conqueſt of it 


fifty years before, ſo due attention had been paid to 


render it a place of defence. As ſoon as Bolcawen 
approached the town, he detached his grenadiers and 
piquets with a body of Indians to attack the fort of 
Aria Coupan, which lies about three miles from Pon- 
dicherry, on the ſide of a river from whence it is 
named. In this attempt they loſt Major Goodyer, 
the commanding officer of the artillery, whoſe know- 
ledge and experience were eflentially neceſſary to 
condutt their approaches. On the 13th of Augult, 
the whole army marched to join the detachment ; and 


in the afternoon eleven hundred ſcamen, whom the 
aFs : admiral 
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admiral had cauſed to be diſciplined on-board, and 


exerciſed in platoons, under the command of Captain 
Lloyd, were landed; theſe mounted guard, and did 
all other duties with the regular troops. Four twelve 
and four eighteen-pounders being landed, on the 16th 
at night, a battery of four guns was opened again 
the fort, but through the unſkil taincis of the eng1- 
necrs it did no execution. On the 18th another 
battery, erected by the artillery officers, began to play 
With great ſucceſs. The French made a "deſperate 
ally, with a view to deſtroy this battery ; and having 
with them fixty European horſe, they at firſt threw 
the Britiſh advanced guard into confuſion, but thele 
oon rallied, and forced the French to retreat with 
conſiderable loſs, having made the commanding ofh- 
cer of the horle a priſoner. Soon after this repulſe, 
one of the French batteries blew up, and deſtroyed 
one hundred and twenty of their men. The beſiegers 
now puſhed on their attack with redoubled ſpirit, 
until at length the fort blew up alſo, immediately up- 
on which the troops ruſhed in. 

The admiral was now poſſeſſed of an important poll, 
which he loſt no time in repairing. On the 28th he 
began to land trenching-tools, and other neceſlaries, 
to break ground before the place, which was begun 
on the 20th at night. On the 1ſt of September, the 
French made a fally upon the beſiegers' intrench- 
ments, with five hundred Europeans and cight hun- 
dred Indians, but were repulſed by the advanced 
guard, which canſiſted only of one hundred men, with 
Gonfiderable loſs. In this action M. Paradis, their 
chief engineer, was mortally wounded, Theſe ſuc— 
ceſſes encouraged the hopes of the beſiegers; but the 
ſlow progreſs which the engineers made in complet- 
ing the batteries, fatally retarded the operations. On 
the 25th of September the batteries began to play on 
the town, but the French had raiſed three falcine 
batteries s Which played on the trenches of e hee 

jegers 
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ſiegers with conſiderable effec: they were indeed 
indefatigable in uſing every poihvie means for the 
defence of the place: by opening fluices they had 
formed an inundation in the front of the Britiſh lines, 
which effectually obſtrudcd their further approaches. 

Whilſt the Iu was thus carried on by land, a 
bomb-ketch was brought i in, which played upon the 
citade] night and day. The French were not back- 
ward in returning thele jalutes; and the engincers 
preſently got the length of the vellel ſo exactly, that 
the was obliged to diſcontinue her fire in the day 
time, and change her ſtation. The obſtinate defence 
made by the beſieged, determined the admiral to bring 
the whole fleet into action; accordingly Captain 
Leſlie was ordered to extend the men of war before 
the town, in line of battle, and pour their broadſides 
into the place. At firſt the French returned their fire 
very briſkly, but ſoon diſcontinued it, while they 
plied the batteries warmly on the land fide. Captain 
Adams, of the Harwich, was killed in this attack, 


having his thigh ſhot away by a cannon ball, 


As the fire from the ſhips was found to be ineffec— 
tual, and the body of water with which the town was 
environed, rendered it impoſſible to ſtorm the place; 
after every method had been tried to reduce it, with- 
out effect, the admiral called a council of war, Tt 
appeared that the army was daily weakened by fick- 
neſs, brought on by the exceſſive fatigue that the 
troops endured; the monſoons and rainy ſcaſon were 
approaching, and daily expected, when the ſiege mull 
neceſſarily be raiſed, and that with the loſs of the ar- 
tillery and ſtores. It was farther to be apprehended, 
that the rivers would thereby be rendered impaſiable, 
and the retreat of the army to Fort St. David be cut 
off; beſides which, the fleet would be exyolcd to th 
moſt imminent danger of periſhing on the con * 
theſe reaſons it was ; unanimouſly reſolved to embark 
the ſtores and cannon, and raiſe the ſiege. On the 

6th 
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6th of October the army ſtruck their tents and began 
to march back to Fort St. David, the ſeamen and the 
artillery having been previouſly re-embarked on-board 
the fleet. Such was the unſucceſsful iſſue of this ex- 
pedition againſt Pondicherry, in which upwards of 
one thouſand men were loſt. 

The moſt conſiderable captures made by the Eng- 
liſh during the year 1748, were as follow: Seventeen 
French ſhips richly laden from the Levant, taken by 
Admiral Byng's ſquadron. The Magnanime, a French 
man of war, of ſeventy four guns, and fix hundred 
and eighty-ſix men, commanded by the Marquis 
d' Albert, fell in with the Nottingham, Captain Har- 
land, and the Portland, Captain Stevens, to whom 


alter {ix hours engagement ſhe ſtruck, having forty-five 


men killed and one hundred and five wounded; the 
Nottingham had fixteen killed and eighteen wounded, 
the Portland only four wounded. The Jaſon, a French 
Eaſt-India ſhip, of ſeven hundred tons, thirty guns, 
and one hundred and eighty men, from Port l Orient 
to Pondicherry, with ſtore and ammunition, and eight 
caſes of ſilver, taken by the Saliſbury man of war, 
Captain Edgcombe, and brought into Plymouth. The 
Grand Biche, a French privateer, of twenty-two guns, 
and one hundred and ſixty men, which had been very 
active during the whole war, was taken by the Bellona 
man of war, Captain Campbell. The Tereſa, a Spa- 
niſh regiſter ſhip, from the Havannah, with fixty 
thouſand dollars in ſpecie; beſides a very rich cargo, 
taken near Cadiz, by the Tiger privatecr of Briſtol, 
Captain Seix. The St. Victoire, of three hundred 
and fifty tons, ſixteen guns, fix-pounders, and forty- 
Nine men, with wine, brandy, and bale goods, from 
Bourdeaux to Canada, taken by the Prince of Orange 
priva'cer of Guernley, of eight carriage guns, and 
tiftly men, Captain Viſconte, after a fight of ſeven 
hours, at the ſecond boarding : the captain received 


a muſket-ſhot through the thigh, and his lieutenant 
| | tour 
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four balls in his thigh, at the firſt broad- ſide, but both 
kept the deck and fought to the end; the privateer 
had two men killed and five wounded. A South- 
Sea ſhip valued at 60,000l. taken by two Rhode 
Hand privateers; another Spaniſh prize, valued at 
go,000l. was taken by the Port Mahon man of war, 
and carried into Boſton, | 

The Spaniards, during the war, loſt one thouſand 
two hundred and forty-nine ſhips, and the French 
two thouſand one hundred and cighty five; amounting 
in the whole to three thouſand four hundred and 
thirty-four. The Engliſh loſt one thouſand three 
hundred and fixty ſhips, taken by the Spaniards, and 
one thouſand eight hundred and feventy-cight, taken 
by the French; amounting together to three thouſand 
two hundred and thirty-eight, being one hundred and 
ninety-{ix leſs in number than their captures during 
the whole courle of the war. Several of the Spaniſh 
prizes were immenſely rich; many of the French were 
of conſiderable value; and, although the Engliſh loſt 
ſome ſhips of great value, yet it has been computed 
that Great Britain gained on the balance near two 
millions during the war. So that, although the go- 
vernment was impoveriſhed thereby, individuals were 
enriched. 

The plenipotentiaries ſtill continued at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, diſſcuſſing the articles of the definitive treaty, 
which was at length concluded and ſigned Ott. 7, 
1748. It was founded on former treaties, which 
were now expreſsly confirmed, from that of Weſt- 
phalia to the laſt concluded at London and Vienna. 
The contracting parties agreed, That all priſoners on 
each fide ſhould be mutually releaſed, without ran- 
ſom, and all conqueſts reftored : That the duchies of 
Parma, Placentia, and Guaſllalla, ſhould be ceded as 
a ſettlement to the infant Don Philip, and the heirs 
male of his body; but in caſe of his aſcending the 
throne of Spain, or of the two Sicilies, or his dying 

without 
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without malc-iſſue, that they mould revert to the 


houſe of Auſtria: That the King of Great Britain 
ſhould, immediately after the ratification of this treaty, 
ſend two perſons of rank and diſtinction, to refide in 
France, as hoſtages, until reſtitution ſhould be made 
of Cape Breton, and all the other conqueſts which his 
Britannic majeſty ſhould have atchieved in the Eaſt 
or Welt Indies, before or after the prejiminarics were 
ſigned: That the aſſiento contract, with the article of 
the annual ſhip, ſhould be confirmed for four years, 
during which the enjoyment of that privilege was ſuſ- 
pended ſince the commencement of the preſent war: 
That Dunkirk ſhould remain fortified on the land fide, 
and towards the ſea continue on the footing of former 
treaties. All the contracting powers became guaran- 
tees to the King of Pruſſia for the duchy of Sileſia, 
and the county of Glatz, as he at prefent poffeſled 
them; and they likewiſe engaged to ſecure the Em- 
preſs Queen of Hungary and Bohemia in pofſeſſion 
of her hereditary dominions, according to the prag- 
matic ſanction. The other articles regulated the 
forms and times fixed for this mutual reſtitution, as 
well as for the termination of hoſtilities in different 
parts of the world. But the right of the Engliſh ſub- 


* Jefts to navigate in the American ſeas, without being 


ſubject to ſearch, was not once mentioned, though 
this claim was the original ſource of the differences 
between Great Britain and Spain : nor were the limits 


of Acadia aſcertained, although it had been agreed 


by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, that commiſſioners 
ſhould be appointed within two years, who ſhould 


finally determine that matter. No ſuch adjuſtment 


had been made, and this point, with all other matters 
of diſpute between the two nations, were again re- 
ferred to the fame vague and imaginary deciſion. 
Conſidering the ſuperficial manner, in which queſtions 


of the utmoſt importance were decided upon, the 
| _ peace 
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peace of Aix-la-Chapelie was rather a ſuſpenſion of 
arms than the reſtoration of ſtable tranquiliuy. 

Yet this peace, however inglorious it might ap- 
pear to thoſe few who underſtood the intereſts and 
felt for the honour of their country, was neverthelefs 
not unwelcome to the nation in general. The Britiſh 
miniſtry will always find it more difficult to ſatisfy 
the people at the end of a ſucceſsful campaign than 
at the concluſion of an unfortunate war. The Eng- 
liſh are impatient of miſcarriage and diſappointment, 
and too apt to be intoxicated with victory. At this 
period they were tired of the burthens, and fick of 
the diſgraces, to which they had been expoled in the 
courle of ſeven tedious campaigns. They had ſuffered 
conſiderable loſſes and interruption in the article of 
commerce, which was the- ſource of their national 
opulence and power: they knew it would neceſſarily 
be clogged with additional duties, for the maintenance 
of a continental war, and the ſupport of foreign ſub- 
ſidies; and they drew very faint preſages of future 
ſucceſs either from the conduct of their all:es, or the 
capacity of their commanders. To a people influ— 
enced by theſe conſiderations, the reſtoration of a 
free trade, the reſpite from the anxiety and ſuſpence 
which the proſecution of a war never fails to engen- 
der, and the proſpect of a ſpeedy deliverance from 
diſcouraging reſtraint and oppreſhve impolitions, were 
advantages that ſweetened the bitter draught of a diſ- 
honourable treaty, and induced the majority of the 
nation to acquieſce in the peace, not barely without 
murmuring, but even with ſome degree of ſatisfaction 
and applauſe. 

Immediately after the exchange of ratifications at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, the armies were broken up : the allies 
in the Netherlands withdrew their ſeveral proportions 
of troops; the French began to evacuate Flanders; 
and the Engliſh forces were re-embarked for their own 
country. His Britannic majeſty returned from his 
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German dominions, in November, having landed tl 
near Margate, in Kent, after a dangerous paſſage; v 
and on the 29th of the ſame month the opened the li 
ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech, acquainting them, 9 
that the definitive treaty of peace was at length ſigned ls 
by all the parties concerned: that he had made the 0 
moſt effectual proviſion for ſecuring the rights and in- pi 
tereſts of his own ſubjects; and procured for his allies to 
the beſt conditions, which, in the preſent ſituation of te 
affairs, could be obtained. He ſaid, he had found a to 
general good diſpoſition in all parties to bring the ne- be 
gotiation to a happy concluſion; and obſerved, that pe 
we might promiſe ourſelves a long enjoyment of the de 
bleſſings of peace. Finally, after having remarked that an 
times of tranquillity were the proper ſeaſons for leſſen- lia 
Ing the national debt, and ſtrengthening the kingdom in; 
againſt future events, he recommended to the com- bu 
mons the improvement of the public revenue, the 1 
maintenance of a conſiderable naval force, the ad- all 
vancement of commerce, and the cultivation of the a u 
arts of peace. | ſte 
The nation had reaſon to expect an immediate mi- du 
tigation in the article of annual expence, conſidering for 
the number of troops and ſhips of war which had been ley 
reduced at the ratification of the treaty ; but they were 5 
diſagreeably undeceived in finding themſelves again dif 
loaded with very extraordinary impoſitions, for the of 
payment of a vaſt debt which government had con- for 
tracted in the courſe of the war, notwithſtanding the _ 
incredible aids granted by parliament. The commit- tre 
tee of ſupply eſtabliſhed four points of conſideration, the 
in their deliberations concerning the ſums neceſſary of ; 
to be raiſed; namely, for fulfilling the engagements wh! 
which the parliament had entered into with his ma- rui 
jeſty, and the ſervices undertaken for the ſucceſs of a d 
the war; for diſcharging debts contracted by govern- the 
ment, for making good deficiencies; and for defray- kep 
ing the current expence of the year, It appeared, ſelf 


that 
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that the nation owed 44, oool. to the Elector of Ba- 


varia; above go, oool. to the Duke of Brunſwick; the 


like ſum to the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel; and near 


' 9,000l. to the Elector of Mentz. The Queen of 


Hungary claimed an arrear of 100,090]. The city 
of Glaſgow, in North Britain, preſented a petition, 
praying to be reimburſed the ſum of 10,0001. ex- 
torted from that corporation by the ſon of the pre- 
tender, during the rebellion; 112,000l. were owing 
to the forces in North America and the Eaſt-Indies ; 
beſides near half a million due on extraordinary ex- 
pences incurred by the land forces in America, Flan- 
ders, and North Britain, by the office of ordnance, 
and other ſervices of the laſt year, to which the par- 
liamentary proviſion did not extend, The remain- 
ing debt of the ordnance amounted to above 230, oool. 
but the navy bills could not be diſcharged for leſs than 


| 4,000,000. An addition of 2,374,333. 15s. 2d. was 


allo required for the current lervice of the year. In 
a word; the whole annual ſupply exceeded 8,000,000]. 
ſterling. The number of ſeamen for 1749, was re- 
duced to ſeventeen thouſand, and that of the land 
forces to eighteen thouſand eight hundred and fifty- 
ſeven. 
Every article of expence, however, was warmly 
diſputed by the anti- courtiers; eſpecially the demand 
of the Queen of Hungary, which was deemed unrea- 
ſonably exorbitant and rapacious, conſidering the ſeas 
of blood which we had ſhed, and the immenſity of 
treaſure we had exhauſted, for her benefit: and ſurely 
the ſubjects of this nation had ſome reaſon to complain 
of an indulgence of this nature, granted to a power 
which they had literally ſnatched from the brink of 
ruin—a power whoſe quarrel they had eſpouſed with 
a degree of enthuſiaſm that did much more honour to 
their gallantry than to their diſcretion—a power which 
kept aloof, with a ſtatelineſs of pride peculiar to her- 
ſelf and family, and beheld her Britiſh auxiliaries 
3 G2 fighting 
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fighting her battles at their own expence: while {he 
ſquandered away, in the idle pageantry of barbarous 
magnificence, thoſe ample ſubſidies which they zadvan- 
ced in order to maintain her armies, and furniſh out 
her proportion of the war. 

But the moſt violent conteſt aroſe on certain regu— 
lations which the miniſtry wanted to eſtabliſh in two 
bills, relating to the ſea and land ſervice. The firſt, 
under the title of a bill for amending, explaining, and 
reducing into one att of parliament, the Jaws relating 
to the navy, was calculated ſolely with a view of {ub- 
jecting half pay officers to martial la wa deſign which 
not only furniſhed the oppoſition with a plauſable 
handle for accufing the miniſters, as intending to en- 
croach upon the conſtitution, in order to extend the 
influence of the crown; but alſo alarmed the ſes. of- 
hcers to ſuch a degree, that they aſſembled to a con- 
ſiderable number, with a view to deliberate upon the 
proper mcans of defending their privileges and liber- 
ties from invaſion. - The refult of their conſultations 
was a petition to the houſe of commons, ſubſcribed 
by three admirals and forty-ſeven captains, not mem- 
bers of parliament, repreſenting, That the bill in agi— 
tation contained ſeveral clauſes, tending to the injury 
and diſhonour of all naval officers, as well as to the 
detriment. of his majeſty's ſervice; and that the laws 
already in force had been always found effettual for 
ſecuring the ſervice of officers on half- pay upon the 
moſt preſſing occaſions: they, therefore, hoped, that 
they ſhould not be ſubjetted to new hardſhips and 
diſcouragements; and begged to be heard by their 
counſel, before the committee of the whole houſe, 
touching ſuch parts of the bill as they apprehended 
would be injurious to themſelves and the other offi- 
cers of his majeſly's navy. This petition was preſented 
to the houſe by Sir John Norris, and the motion for 
its being read was ſeconded by Sir Peter Warren, 


whole character was univerſally eſteemed and beloved 
| in 
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in the nation. This meaſure had like to have pro- 
duced very ſerious conſequences. Many comman- 
ders and ſubalterns had repaired to the admiralty, and 
threatened, in plain terms, to throw up their com- 
miſſions in caſe the bill ſhould paſs into a law; and a 
general ferment was begun among all the ſubordinate 
members of the navy. At length the miniſter thought 
proper to drop the projected article, ſubjetting the re- 
formed officers of the navy to the juriſdictions of 
court martials; and the bill, being allo ſoftened in 
other particulars during its paſſage through the upper 
houſe, at length reccived the royal aſſent. 

The flame which this act had kindled, was rather 
increaſed than abated on the appearance of a new 
army mutiny-bill, replete with divers innovations, 
tending to augment the influence of the crown, as 
well as the authority and power of a military juril- 
diction. By this bill a power was veſted in any com- 
mander in chief, to reviſe and correct any legal fen- 
tance of a court- martial, by which the members of 
ſuch a court, correſponding with the nature of a civil 
Jury, were rendered abſolutely uſeleſs, and the com- 
mander in a great meaſure abſolute; for he had not 
only the power of ſummoning ſuch officers as he might 
choole to fit on any trial, a prerogative unknown to 
any civil court of judicature, but he was alfo at li— 
berty to review and alter the ſentence ; ſo that a man 


was ſubject to two trials for the ſame offence, and the 


commander in chief was judge both of guilt and pu- 
niſhment. By the final clauſe of this bill, martial Jaw 


was extended to all officers on half. pay; and the fame 


arguments which had been urged againſt this article 
in the navy bill, were now repeated, and reinforced 
with redoubled fervour. Many reaſons were now 


offered to prove, that the halt-pay was allotted for 


paſt ſervice; and the opponants of the bill affirmed, 
that ſuch an article by augmenting the dependants of 


the crown, might be very dangerous to the conſtitu- 


tion. 
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tion. On the other hand, the partiſans of the mi- 
niſtry aſſerted, that the half. -pay was granted as a re- 
taining-fee; and that, originally, all thoſe who en- 
Joy this indulgence were deemed to be in attual ſer- 
vice, conſequently ſubje&t to martial law. All the 
diſputed articles of the bill being ſuſtained on the 
ſhoulders of a great majority, it was conveyed to 
the upper houſe, where it excited another violent 
conteſt. Upon the queſtion whether officers on half- 
pay had not been ſubject to martial law, the judges 
were conſulted and divided in their ſentiments. The 
Earl of Bath declared his opinion, that martial law did 
not extend to reformed officers: and opened all the 
fluices of his ancient eloquence. But, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſpirited oppoſition of this nobleman, and fome 
attempts to inſert additional clauſes, the bill, having 
undergone a few inconſiderable amendments, — 
by a conſiderable majority. 

Immediately after the mutiny bill had paſſed the 
lower houle, another fruitleſs effort was made by the 
oppoſition. The danger of a ſtanding army, on whoſe 
virtue the conſtitution of Great Britain ſeemed to de- 
pend, did not fail to alarm the minds of many, who 
were attached to the liberties of their country, and 
gave birth to a ſcheme, which, if executed, would 
have enabled the legiſlature to eſtabliſhed a militia, 
that muſt have anſwered many national purpoſes, and 
acted as a conſtitutional bulwark againſt the exceſſes 
and ambition of a military ſtanding force, under the 
immediate influence of government. The ſcheme, 
which patriotiſm conceived, was, in all probability, | 
adopted by party. A bill was brought in, limiting the 
time beyond which no ſoldier, or non-commiſſioned 
officer, ſhould be compelled to continue in the ſer- 
vice. Had this limitation taken place, ſuch a rota- 
tion of ſoldiers would have enſued among the com- 
mon people, as in France, that in a few years every 


peaſant, labourer, and inferior tradeſman, in the king- 
dom 
? 
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dom, would have underſtood the exerciſe of arms: 
and pe-haps the people in general would have con- 
cluded, that a ſtanding army was altogether unnecel- 
ſary. A pred of this nature could not, for obvi- 
ous reaſons,” be agreeable to the adminiſtration, and 
theretore the bill was rendered abhortive; for, after 
having been twice read, it was poſtponed from ume 
to time, till the parliament was prorogued, and never 
appeared in the ſequel. Such were the chief ſubjects 
of debate between the miniſtry and the oppoſition, 
compoled of the prince's ſervants, and the remains 
of the country party, this laſt being headed by Lord 
Strange, ſon of the Earl uf Derby, and Sir Francis 
Daſhwood : the former a nobleman of diſtinguiſhed 
abilities, keen, penetrating, eloquent and ſagacious; 
the other frank, ſpirited, and ſenſible. 

As the public generally ſuffers at the end of a war, 
by the ſudden diſmiſſion of a great number of ſoldiers 
and ſeamen, who, who having contratted a habit of 
idleneſs, and finding themſelves without employment 
and the means of ſubſiſtence, engage in deſperate 
courſes, and prey upon the community, it was judged 
_ expedient to provide an opening, through which theſe 
unquiet ſpirits might exhale without damage to the 
commonwealth. The moſt natural was that of en- 
couraging them to become members of a new colony 
in North America, which, by being properly re- 
gulated, ſupported, and improved, might be the 
ſource of great advantages to its mother country. 
A patriotic individual had, in the year 1735, pre- 
lented a very judicious memorial and petition to the 
privy council, reſpeQing the defenceleſs flate of that 
country, and the advantages which might be drawn 
from it. His repreſentations were diſregarded; *but | 
the miniſtry at length, began to conſider Nova Scotia 
as the very key to North America, and were now as 
much diſpoſed to over-rate its value, as they had be- 
fore been to neglet it altogether, Namn 
| the 
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the unfriendly nature of the ſoil here, and the coun- 
try being overſpread with large trees, which can only 
be removed by immenſe labour, and when felled are 
unfit for the purpoſes of timber, yet many eſſential 
advantages were expected from an eſtabliſhment 
here; its ſituation making it convenient for annoying 
and intercepting an enemy; as it is a barrier for New 
England, affords a convenient port for the fiſhery of 
the neighbouring ſeas; and among its immenſe foreſts, 
many trees are found very uſeful for refitting the royal 
navy. But though this climate is in the temperate 
zone, the winters are long and ſevere, and followed 
by ſudden an exceſſive heats, to which generally ſuc- 
ceed very thick fogs, that laſt a long time. Theſe 
circumſtances make this rather a diſagreeable country, 
though it cannot be' reckoned an unwholeſome one. 


Many diſputes had ariſen between the ſubjetts of 


England and the French, concerning the limits of 
Nova Scotia, which no treaty had as yet properly 
aſcertained. A fort had been rajſed, and a fmall gar- 
riſon maintained, by the King of Great Britain, at a 
part of this very country called Annapolis Royal, to 
overawe the French neutrals ſettled in the neighbour- 


hood: but this did not anſwer the purpoſe for which 


it was intended. Upon every rupture or diſpute be- 
tween the two crowns, theſe planters, forgetting their 
neutrality, intrigued with the Indians, communicated 
intelligence to their own countrymen ſettled at St. 
Jobn's and Cape Breton, and did all the ill offices 
their hatred could ſuggeſt againſt the * and 
ſubjetts of Great Britain. 2 
A ſcheme was now formed for making a new eſta- 
bliſhment on the fame peninſula, which ſhould further 
confirm and extend the property and dominion of the 
crown of Great Britain in that large tract of country, 
clear the uncultivated grounds, conſtitute communi- 


ties, diffuſe the benefits of population and agriculture, 
| and 
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and improve the fiſhery of that coaſt, which might 
be rendered a new ſource of wealth and commerce to 
Great Britain. The particulars of the plan, being 
duly conſidered, were laid before his majeſty, who 
approved of the deſign, and referred the execution of 
it to the board of trade and plantations, over which 
the Ear] of Halifax preſided. The commiſſioners im- 
mediately advertiſed, under the ſanttion of his ma- 
jeſty's authority, that proper encouragement would be 
given to ſuch of the officers and private men, latkly 
diſmiſſed from the land and ſea ſervice, as were wil- 
ling to ſettle with or without families, in the province 
of Nova Scotia; that the fee-{imple, or perpetual pro- 
perty, of fifty acres of land, ſhould be granted to every 
private ſoldier or ſeaman, free from the payment of 
any quit-rents or taxes for the term of ten years; at 
the 2xpiration of which no perſon ſhould pay more 
than one ſhilling per annum for fifty acres ſo granted. 
That the lands ſhould be parcelled out as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, after the arrival of the coloniſts, and a civil 
overnment eſtabliſhed; in conlequence of which 
they ſhould enjoy all the liberties and privileges of 
Britiſh ſubjects, with proper ſecurity and protection: 
that the ſettlers, with their families, ſhould be con- 
veyed to Nova Scotia, and maintained for twelve 
months after their arrival, at the expence of the go- 
vernment; which would alſo ſupply them with arms 
and ammunition, as far as ſhould be judged neceſ- 
ſary for their defence, with proper materials and uten- 
ſils for clearing and cultivating their lands, erecting 
habitations, exerciſing the fiſhery, and ſuch other 
purpoſes as ſhould be judged neceſſary for their ſup- 
Ort. | 
F The ſcheme was ſo feaſible, and the encourage- 
ment ſo inviting, that, in a little time, about four 
thouſand adventurers, with their families, were en- 
tered, according to the directions of the board of 
trade. In the beginning of May, 1749, they ſet ſail 
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from England, under the command of Colonel Carn- 
wallis, whom the king had appointed their governor. 
Sir Edward Hawke commanded the fleet. Towards the 
latter end of June they arrived at the place of their 
deſtination, which was the harbour of Chebuttou, on 
the ſea coaſt of the peninſula, about midway between 
Cape Canceau and Cape Sable. It is one of the moſt 
ſecure and commodious havens in the world, and 
well ſituated for the fiſhery; but the climate is cold, 
and the ſoil barren. 

Governor Cornwallis no ſooner arrived in this 
barbour, than he was joined by two regiments of in- 
fantry from Cape Breton, a company of rangers from 
Annapolis. He then pitched upon a ſpot for the ſet- 
tlement, and employed his people in clearing the 
ground, in order to lay the foundations of a town; 
but, ſome inconveniencies being diſcovered in the 
ſituation, he choſe one more to the northward, hard 
by the harbour, on an eaſy aſcent, that commands a 
proſpect of the whole peninſula, and is well ſupplied 
with rivulets of freſh and wholeſome water, Here, 
on a regular plan, he began to build a town, to which 
he gave the name of Halifax, in honour of the no- 
bleman who had the greateſt ſhare in founding the co- 
lony ; and, beſore the approach of winter, above three 
hundred comfortable wooden houſes were built, the 
whole being ſurrounded by a ſtrong palliſade. 

The eſtabliſhment of ſuch a powerful colony in 
Nova Scotia, could not fail giving umbrage to the 
French in that rfeighbourhood, who, though they did 
not think proper to promulgate their jealouſy and diſ- 
ouſt, nevertheleſs employed their emiſſaries clandeſ- 
tinely in ſtimulating and exciting the Indians to har- 
raſs the coloniſts with hoſtilities, in ſuch a manner as 
ſhould effeftually hinder them from extending their 
plantations, and perhaps induce them to abandon the 
ſettlement. Nor was this the only part of America in 
which the French court countenanced ſuch perfidious 

practices. 
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practices. More than ever convinced of the im- 
portance of a conſiderable navy, and an extenſive 
plantation trade, they not only exerted uncommon in- 
duſtry in re-eſtabliſhing their marine, which had ſuf- 
fered ſo ſeverely during the war; but they reſolved, 
if poſſible, to extend their plantations in the Weſt— 
Indies, by ſettling the neutral iſlands. In the be- 
ginning of the year the governor of Barbadoes, having 
received intelligence that the French had begun to 
ſettle in the iſland of Tobago, ſent Captain Tyrrel thi- 
ther in a frigate, to learn the particulars. That offi- 
cer found above three hundred men already landed, 
ſecured by two batteries and two ſhips of war, and in 
daily expectation of a further reinforcement from the 
Marquis de Caylus, governor of Martinique; who 
had publiſhed an ordonnance, authoriſing the ſubjetts 
of the French king to ſettle the iſland of Tobago, 
and promiſing to defend them from the attempts of all 
their enemies. This aſſurance was in anſwer to a 
proclamation iſſued by Mr. Grenville, governor of 
Barbadoes, and ſtuck up in different parts of the iſland, 
commanding all the inhabitants to remove within thirty 
days, on pain of undergoing military execution. 
Captain Tyrrel, with a ſpirit that became a comman- 
der in the Britiſh navy, gave the French officers to 
underſtand, that his molt chriſtian majeſty had no 
right to ſettle the iſland, which was declared neutral 
by treaties; and that, if they would not deſiſt, he 
ſhould be obliged to employ force in driving them 
from their new ſettlement. Night coming on, Mr. 
Tyrrel's ſhip falling to leeward, the French captains 
ſeized that opportunity of ſailing to Martinique; and 
next day the Engliſh commander returned to Barba- 
does, having no power to commit hoſtilities. Theſe 
tidings, with a copy of the French governor's ordon- 
nance, were no ſooner tranſmitted to the miniſtry, 
than they diſpatched a courier to the Engliſh envoy at 
Paris, with directions to make repreſentations to the 
| 3 H 2 court 
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court of Verſailles on this ſubject. The miniſtry of 
France, knowing they were in no condition to ſupport 
the conſequences of an immediate rupture, and un- 
derſtanding how much the merchants and people of 
Great Britain were alarmed and incenſed at their at- 
tempts to poſſeſs theſe iſlands, thought proper to dil- 
own the proceedings of the Marquis de Caylus, and 
to grant the ſatisfaction that was demanded, by ſend- 
ing him orders to diſcontinue the ſettlement, and eva- 
cuate the iſland of Tobago. At the ſame time, how- 
ever, that the court of Verlailles made this ſacrifice 
for the ſatisfaction of England, the Marquis de Phy- 
ſieux, the French miniſter, obſerved to the Engliſh 
reſident, that France was undoubtedly in poſſeſſion 
of that iſland towards the middle of the laſt century. 
He ought in candour to have added, that although 
Louis XIV. made a conqueſt of this iſland from the 
Hollanders, during his war with that republic, it was 
reſtored to them by the treaty of Nimeguen; and. 
ſince that time France could not have the leaſt ſhadow 
of a claim to number it among her ſettlements. 
Among thoſe princes and powers who excepted 
againſt different articles of the treaty of Aix- la-Cha- 
pelle, the Chevalier de St. George, foreſeeing that 
none of the plenipotentiaries would receive his pro- 
teſt, employed his agents to fix it up in the public 
places of Aix-la-Chapelle; a precaution of very little 
{ervice to his cauſe, which all the ſtates in Chriſtendom 
ſeemed now to have adandoned. So little was the in- 
tereſt of his family conſidered in this negociation, that 
the contratting powers agreed, without reſerve, to 
the literal inſertion of the fifth article of the quadru- 
ple alliance; by which it was ſtipulated, that neither 
the pretender nor any of his deſcendants ſhould be 
allowed to reſide within the territories belonging to 
any of the ſubſcribing parties. At the ſame time the 
plenipotentiaries of France promiſed to thoſe of Great 
Britain, that Prince Charles Edward ſhould be im— 
medlately 
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mediately obliged to quit the dominions of his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty. Notice of this agreement was ac- 


cordingly given by the court of Verſailles to the 
young adventurer: and, as he had declared he would 


= never return to Italy, Monſieur de Courteille, the 


French envoy to the Cantons of Swiſſerland, was di- 
rected by his ſovereign to demand an aſylum for 


Prince Edward in the city of Fribourg. The regency 


having complied in this particular, Mr. Burnaby, the 
Britiſh miniſter to the Helvetic body, took the alarm, 

and preſented a remonſtrance, couched in ſuch terms 
as gave offence to that regency, and drew upon him 
a ſevere anſwer. In vain had the French king ex- 
erted his influence in procuring this retreat for the 
young pretender, who, being preſſed with repeated 
meſlages to withdraw, perſiſted in refuſing to quit the 
place, to which he had been ſo cordially invited by 
his coulin the King of France; and where he {aid that 
monarch had ſolemnly promiſed, on the word of a king, 
that he would never forſake him in his diſtreſs, nor 
abandon the intereſts of his family. Louis was not a 
little perplexed at this obſtinacy of Prince Edward, 
which was the more vexatious, as that youth appeared 
to be the darling of the Pariſians; who not only ad- 
mired him for his own accompliſhments, and pitied him 
for his ſufferings, but alſo revered him, as a young 
hero lineally deſcended from their renowned Henry 
IV. At length, the two Engliſh noblemen arriving 
at Paris, as hoſtages for the performance of the treaty, 
and ſeeing him appear at all public places of diverſion, 
complained of this circumſtance, as an inſult to their 
ſovereign, and an infringement of the treaty ſo lately 
concluded. The French king, after ſome heſitation 
between punttilio and convenience, reſolved to em- 


ploy violence upon the perſon of this troubleſome 


ranger, ſince milder remonſtrances had not been 
able to influence his conduct : but this reſolution was 


not taken till the return of a courier whom he diſ- 


patched 
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patched to the Chevalier de St. George ; who, being 
thus informed of his ſon's deportment, wrote a letter 
to him, laying ſtrong injunctions upon him, to yield 
to the neceſlity of the times, and acquieſce with a good 
grace to the ſtipulations which his couſin of France 
had found it neceſſary to ſubſcribe, for the intereſt 
of his realm. Edward, far from complying with this 
advice and injunttion, ſignified his reſolution to re- 
main in Paris; and even declared, that he would 
pony any man who ſhould preſume to lay violent 
ands on his perſon. In conſequenee of this bold 
declaration, it was determined to arreſt him without 
further delay; and that fame evening, the prince en- 
tering the narrow lane that leads to the opera, the 
barrier was immediately ſhut, and the ſerjeant of the 
auf called “ To arms;” on which Monſieur de 
audreuil, exempt of the French guards, advancing 
to Edward, «Prince (ſaid he,) I arreſt you in the 
king's name, by virtue of this order.” At that inſtant 
the youth was ſurrounded by four grenadiers, in order 
to prevent any miſchief he might have done with a caſe 
of pocket piſtols, which he always carried about him; 
and a guard was placed at all the avenues and doors 
of the opera-houſe, leſt any tumult ſhould have enſued 
among the populace. Theſe precautions being taken, 
Vaudreuil, with an eſcorte, conducted the priſoner 
through the garden of the palais royal to a houſe 
where the Duke de Biron waited with a coach and fix 
to convey him to the caſtle of Vincennes, whither he 
was Immediately accompanied by a detachment from 
the regiment of French guards, under the command 
of that nobleman, He had not remained above three 
days in this confinement when he gave the French 
miniſtry to underſtand, that he would conform him- 
ſelf to the king's intentions; and was immediately en- 
larged, upon giving his word and honour, that he 
would, without delay, retire from the dominions of 
France. Accordingly, he ſet out in four days from 
Fontainebleau, 
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Fontainebleau, attended by three officers, who con- 
dutted him as far as Pont Beauvoſin on the frontiers, 
where they took their leave of him, and returned to 
Verſailles. He procceded for ſome time in the road 
to Chamberri; but ſoon returned into the French 
dominions, and, paſſing through Dauphine, repaired 
to Avignon, where he was received with extraord1- 
nary honours by the pope's legate. ET 

Although peace was now re-eſtabliſh2d among the 
| Sante, powers of the continent, yet another ſtorm 

eemed ready to burſt upon the northern parts of Eu- 
rope, in a freſh rupture between Ruſſia and Sweden. 
Whether the czarina had actually obtained informa- 
tion that the French faction meditated ſome revolution 
of the government of Stockholm, or ſhe wanted a 
pretence for annexing Finland to her empire; certain 
it is, ſhe affected to apprehend that the prince ſucceſſor 
of Sweden waited only for the deceaſe of the reigning 
king, who was very old and infirm, to change the 
form of government, and reſume that abſolute autho- 
rity which ſome of the monarchs, his predeceſſors, had 
enjoyed. She ſeemed to think that a prince thus 
veſted with arbitrary power, and guided by the coun- 
cils of France and Pruſſia, with which Sweden had 
lately engaged in cloſe alliance, might become a very 
troubleſome and dangerous neighbour to her in the 
Baltic : ſhe, therefore, recruited her armies, repaired 
her fortifications, filled her magazines, ordered a ſtrong 
body of troops to advance towards the frontiers of 
Finland, and declared in plain terms to the court of 
Stockholm, that if any ſtep ſhould be taken to alter 
the government, which ſhe had bound herſelf by treaty 
to maintain, her troops ſhould enter the territory of 
Sweden, and ſhe would act up to the ſpirit of her en- 
gagements. The Swediſh miniſtry, alarmed at theſe 
peremptory proceedings, had recourſe to their allies; 
and, in the mcan time, made repeated declarations to 
the court of Peterſburgh, that there was no deſign 10 
; b | mare 
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make the leaſt innovation in the nature of their eſta- 
bliſhed government: but, little or no regard being 
paid to theſe repreſentations, they began to put the 
kingdom in a poſture of defence; and the old king 
ave the czarina to underſtand, that if, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſatisfaction he had offered, her forces ſhould 
paſs the frontiers of Finland, he would conſider their 
march as an hoſtile invaſion, and employ the means 
which God had put in his power for the defence of his 
- dominions. This declaration, in all probability, did 
not produce ſuch effect as the interpoſition of his 
Pruſſian majeſty, the moſt enterpriſing prince of bis 
time, at the head of one hundred and forty thouſand 
of the beſt troops that Germany ever trained. Per- 


| haps he was not ſorry that the Empreſs of Muſcovy 


furniſhed him with a plauſible pretence for maintaining 
ſuch a formidable army, after the peace of Europe 
had been aſcertained by a formal treaty, and all the 
furrounding ſtates had diminiſhed the number of their 
forces. He now wrote a letter to his uncle the King 
of Great Britain, complaining of the inſults and me- 
naces which had been offered by the czarina to Swe- 
den; declaring, that he was bound by a defenſive alli- 
ance, to which France had acceded, to defend the 
government at preſent eſtabliſhed in Sweden; and that 
he would not fit ſtill, and tamely fee that kingdom at- 
tacked by any power whatſoever, without acting up 
to his engagements : he therefore entreated his Bri- 
tanic majeſty to interpoſe his good offices, in conj unc- 
tion with France and him, to compromiſe the diſputes 
which threatened to embroil the northern parts of 
Europe. By this time the Ruſſian army had ap- 
proached the frontiers of Finland: the Swedes had aſ- 
ſembled their troops, repleniſhed their magazines, and 
repaired their marine; and the King of Denmark, 
jealous of the czarina's deſigns with regard to the 
duchy of Sleſwick, which was conteſted with him by 


the prince ſucceſſor of Ruſlia, kept his army and navy 
>= 
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on the molt reſpectable footing. At this critical junc- 


ture the courts of London, Verſailles, and Berlin, co- 


operated ſo effectually by remonſtrances and decla- 
rations at Peterſburgh and Stockholm, that the Em- 
preſs of Ruſſia thought proper to own herſelf ſatis- 
hed, and all thoſe clouds of trouble were immediately 
diſperſed. Yet, in all probability, her real aim was 
diſappointed; and, however the might diſſemble her 
ſentiments, ſhe. never heartily forgave the King of 
Pruſſia for the ſhare he had in this tranſaQtion. 

Nor did the French miniſtry neglect any meaſure 
that might contribute to repair the damage which the 
kingdom had ſuſtained in the courſe of che war. One 
balf of the army was diſbanded: the ſevere impoſition 
of the tenth penny was ſuſpended by the king's editt ; 

a ſcheme of economy was propoled, with reſpett to 
the finances; and the utmolt diligence uſed in pro- 
curing materials, as well as workmen, for ſhip-build- 
ing, that the navy of France might ſpeedily retrieve 
its former importance. At Vienna, the empreſs queen 
was not more ſolicitous in promoting the trade and 
internal manufactures of her dominions, by ſumptu- 
ary regulations, neceſſary reſtrictions on foreign ſu- 
| perfluities, by opening her ports in the Adriatic, and 
giving proper encouragement to commerce, than ſhe 
was careful and provident in reforming the economy 
of her finances, maintaining a reſpectable body of 
forces, and guarding by defenſive alliances, againſt 
the enterpriſes of his Pruſſian majeſty, on whoſe mi- 
litary power ſhe looked with jealouſy and diſtruſt, 
The King of Spain, ſincerely diſpoſed to cultivate the 
arts of peace, and encourage every meaſure that could 
contribute to the advantage of his country, was no 
ſooner releaſed from the embarrafiments of war, _ 
he began to execute plans of internal economy; t 

reduce unneceſſary penſions, diſcharge the debts con- 
trated in the war, repleniſh his arſenals, augment his 
navy, promote manufactures, and encourage an ac- 
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tive commerce by ſea, the benefits of which the king- 
dom of Spain had not known ſince the firſt diſcovery 
and conquelt of the Weſt-Indics. 

The preparations for refitting and increaſing the 
navy of Spain were carried on with ſuch extraordi- 
nary vigour, that other nations believed an expedition 
was intended againſt the corſairs of Algiers, who had 
for ſome time grievoully inſeſted the trade and coaſts 
of the Mediterranean. The exiſtence-of this and 
other predatory republics, which entirely ſubſiſt upon 
piracy and rapine, petty ſtates of barbarous ruffians, 
maintained, as it were, in the midſt of powerful na- 
tions, which they inſult with impunity, and of which 
they even exact an annual contribution, is a flagrant 
reproach upon Chriſtendom; a reproach the greater, 
as it is founded upon a low, ſelfiſh, illiberal, maxim of 
policy. All the powers that border on the Mediter- 
ranean, except France and Tuſcany, are at perpetua) 
war with the Moors of Barbary, and, for that reaſon, 
obliged to employ foreign ſhips for the tranſportation 
of their merchandize. This employment naturally 
devolves on thoſe nations whoſe veſſels are in no 
danger from the depredations of the barbarians ; 


namely, the ſubjetts of the maritime powers, who, 


for this puny advantage, not only tolerate the pirati- 
cal ſtates of Barbary, but even ſupply them with arms 
and ammunition, ſolicit their paſſes, and purchaſe their 
forbearance with annual preſents, which are, in effect, 
equivalent to a tribute: whereas, by one vigorous 
exertion of their power, they might deſtroy all their 
ſhips, lay their towns in aſhes, and totally extirpate 
thoſe pernicious broods of deſperate banditti. Even 
all the condeſcenſion of thoſe” who diſgrace themſelves 
wich the title of allies to theſe miſcreants is not always 
_ ſufficient to reſtrain them from acts of cruelty and ra- 
pine. At this very period four cruiſers from Algiers fell 
in with the Prince Frederic packet-boat, bound from 
Liſbon to Falmouth, which they detained under the 
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frivolous pretext, that the captain named in the com- 
miſſion was not on board, and that the money and 
diamonds with which ſhe was freighted belonged to 
Jews. They therefore carried her into Algiers, where 
they plundered her of all the effects on-board, eſti- 
mated at 100,000l. and dutained the velle] twenty- 
three days; after which they ſuftered her to proceed 
on her voyage, and ſhe arrived at Falmouth on the 
7th of May, 1749. This outrage occaſioned ſeven 
ſhips of war to be fitted out immediately, the com- 
mand of which was given to Commodore Keppel, who 
took on-board certain preſents to the dey, the forward- 
ing of which had becy. negletted, and which that 
prince, having been long accultomed to receive, laid 
claim to by preſcription: the commodore was hke- 
wiſe charged with a letter from the ſecretary of ſtate, 
demanding reſtitution of the effects which had been 
thus ſeized. Mr. Keppel arrived there the beginning 
of Auguſt, and in an audience of the dey made known 


the purport of his embaſly. The muſſulman accepted 


the preſents; but declared himſelf unable to make 
the required reſtitution, as the property in queſtion 
was now diſperſed among individuals, from whom 1t 
could by no means be colletted. The commodore, 
finding he could obtain no anſwer more fatisfattory, 
proceeded to Port Mahon, from whence he diſpatched 
the Tryal floop, for further inſtructions from the ad- 
miralty; but the times were now changed, ſince the 
inſolence of theſe lawleſs free-booters uſed to be chal- 
tiled by the intrepidity of Engliſhmen. Government 
thought fit to pals by the affront, and received an 
ambaſlador from the Algerines, when as guardians of 
the nation's honour, they ſhould have diretted the 
brave officer whom they had deputed, to lay Algiers 
in aſhes. 

This tranſadtion was ſucceeded by another inju- 
rious affront, offered by the governor or alcayde of 
Tetuan o Mr, Latton, an Engliſh ambaſſador, ſent 
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thither to redeem the Britiſh ſubjects who had been 
many years enſlaved in the dominions of the King of 
Morocco. A revolution having lately happened in 
this empire, Muley Abdallah, the reigning ruffian, 
inſiſted upon the ambaſſador's paying a pretended ba- 
lance for the ranſom of the captives, as well as de- 
politing a conſiderable ſum, which had already been 
paid to a deccaſed baſhaw; alleging, that, as he (the 
emperor). received no part of it, the payment was il- 
legal, Mr. Latton refuſing to comply with this arbi— 
trary demand, his houſe was ſurrounded by a detach. 
ment of ſoldiers, who violently dragged his ſecretary 
from his preſence, and threw him into a diſmal ſub- 
terran@Gus dungeon, where he continued twenty days. 
The Engliſh ſlaves, to the number of twenty-ſeven, 
were condemned to the ſame fate: the ambaſſador 
himſelf was degraded from his character, deprived of 
his allowance, and ſequeſtered from all communica- 
tion. All the letters directed to him were intercepted, 
and interpreted to the alcayde: two negro porters were 
entruſted with the keys of all bis apartments, and a 
couple of ſoldiers poſted at his chamber door: nay, 
this Mooriſh governor threatened to load bim with 
Ions, and violently ſeized part of the preſents de- 
ſigned by his Britannic wajeſty for the emperor. At 
length, finding that neither Mr. Latton nor the go- 
vernor of Gibraltar, to whom he had written, would 
depoſit the money, without freſh inſtructions from 
the court of London, the barbarian thought proper 
to relax in his ſeverity: the priſoners were enlarged, 
the reſtrictions removed from the perſon of the am- 
baſlador; and, aſter all theſe indignities offered tò the 
honour of the Britiſh nation, the balance was paid, 
and the affair quietly adjuſted. 

Notwithſtanding the parliament did not riſe until 
the 13th of June, yet it met again on the 16th of 
November; ten thouſand ſeamen were voted for the 
ſervice of the year 1750; and the land-force was 
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continued at eighteen thouſand eight hundred and 
fifty-ſeven, The ſums granted for making good his 

majeſty's engagements with the Elector of Bavaria and 
Mentz, and the Duke of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle, 
amounted to 53,2251. ſterling. The ſervices done by 
the colonies in North America, during the war, were 
gratified with the ſum of 122,2461l. The expence in- 
curred by the new colony of Nova Scotia exceeded 
76,0001. A ſmall ſum was voted for the improve- 
ment of Georgia, and 10,000. were granted towards 
the ſupport of the Britiſh forts and ſettlements on the 
coaſt of Africa. The ſum total granted in this ſeſſion 
aroſe to 4,141,661]. gs. 115d. 

The capital meaſure which diſtinguiſhed this ſeſhon 
of parliament was the reduction of the interelt on the 
public funds; a ſcheme which was planned and exe- 
cuted by the miniſter, without any national diſturbance 


or diſquiet, to the altoniſhment of all Europe; the- 


different nations of which could not comprehend how 
it would be poſſible for the government, at the cloſe 
of a long expenſive war, which had ſo conſiderably 
drained the country, and augmented the enormous 
burthen of national debt, to find money for paying off 
ſuch of the public creditors as might chooſe to re- 


ceive their principal, rather than ſubmit to a reduction 


of the intereſt, The reſolutions of the commons on 
this head, were printed by authority it the London 


Gazette, ſignifying, that thoſe who were, or ſhould 
be, proprietors of any part of the public debt, re- 
deemable by law, incurred before Michaelmas, 1749, 
carrying an intereſt of four per cent. per annum, who 
ſhould, on or before the 28th of February, in that' 
yeaTr, ſubſcribe their name, ſignify ing their conlent tõ 


accept of an intereſt of three per cent. to cemmence 
from the 25th of December, 1757, ſhould continue to 
receive 4 per cent. until the-25th of December, 1750, 
and from thence 33 per cent. until the 25th of 'De- 
cember, 757. When the act was paſſed, and public 

notice 
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notice thereof given, the greater part of the public 
creditors aſſented to the terms propoſed. The market 
price of the public funds at that time being ſo much 
above par, as to make it more the intereſt of the ſtock- 
holder to continue his property there, than to receive 
from government no more than the principal money 
firſt advanced. The three companies of the Bank, 
Eaſt-India, and South-Sea, however, would not ſub- 
 Icribe; and, when the account of the ſums which had 
been ſubſcribed was delivered into the houſe of com- 
mons in March fullowing, it appeared that between 
eight and nine millions were not ſubſcribed, beſides 
the debts due to the three great companies in their 
corporate capacity. The miniſter, previous to the 
ſetting on foot this plan, had guarded againſt the con- 
ſequences that might ariſe from the reſtive humour of 
the ſtock-holders, by having obtained from the monied 
men of the nation, aſſurances of their aſſiſtance to any 
amount that, conſidering the real value that money 
then bore, could poſſibly be required; ſo that he was 
provided with the means of paying off ſuch non-ſub- 
ſcribers, by creating new loans on the terms which 
had been rejected by the preſent creditors. But this 
ability he was not willing to exert. He rather choſe 
to allow farther time to ſuch as had negleRed to cloſe 
with the firſt offer ; but, that they might in ſome mea- 
ſure ſuffer by their contumacy, the intereſt of 34 per 
cent. per annum was propoſed to be paid to theſe ſe- 
cond ſet of ſubſcribers no longer than the 25th of 
December, 1755. To afford them an opportunity of 
doing which, ſubſcriptions were received until the 
20th of May, 1750. Thus the ſecond ſubſcribers had 
a reduction of their intereſt from g to g per cent. two 
years ſooner than thoſe of the firſt ſubſcription. Such 
as remained finally determined not to ſubſcribe, had 
their principal money paid out of the ſinking- fund. 
The act of parliament which authoriſed this ſtep, con- 
tained a clauſe which empowered the Eaſt-India com- 
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pany, in cafe they ſubſcribed all their flock within 
the time limited, to borrow any ſum not.exceeding 
4. 200, oool. by ſale of annuities, viz. 3,200,000). 
after the ſeveral rates of intereſts in the terms of this 
ſecond ſubſcription, and 1000, oool. more at 3 per 
cent. The three companies at length reluctantly ac- 
quieſced in a meaſure, which by oppoſing they would 
have ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs, without preventing 
the regulation taking place, It was a trial of ftrength 
between the miniſter and thoſe great commercial 
bodies, which the wants of government had firſt given 

- exiſtence to. | | 
The mutiny-bill for the enſuing year was mitigated 
with an eſſential alteration, relating to the oath of ſe- 
creſy impoſed upon the members of every court-mar- 
tial, who were now releaſed from this reſerve, if re- 
quired to give evidence by due courſe of law in any 
court of judicature ; and whereas, by the former mu- 
tiny-bill, a general was empowered to order the reviſal 
of any ſentence, by a court-martial, as often as he 
pleaſed, and, on that pretence, to keep in confine- 
ment a man who had been acquitted upon a fair trial, 
it was now enafted, that no ſentence pronounced by 
any court-martial, and ſigned by the preſident, ſhould 
be more than once liable to reviſal. Colonel George 
Townſhend, ſon of Lord Viſcount Townſhend, who 
bad equally diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his civil and mi- 
litary accompliſhments, propoſed another clauſe, for 
preventing any non-commiſſioned officer being broke 
or reduced into the ranks, or any ſoldier being pu- 
niſhed, but by the ſentence of a court-martial. He 
gave the houſe to underſtand, that certain perſons at- 
tended at the door, who, from the ſtation of non- 
commiſſioned officers, had been broke, and reduced 
into the ranks, without trial, or any cauſe aſſigned ; 
and he expatiated not only upon the iniquity of ſuch 
proceedings, but alſo upon the danger of leaving ſuch 
arbitrary power in the bands of any individual officer. 
A warm 
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A warm debate was the conſequence of this motion, 


which, however, was over-ruled by the majority. 

On the zth of October, 1750, a treaty was con- 
cluded at Madrid, between Great Britain and Spain, 
by which the right of the South-Sea company in the 
aitento treaty for four years was given up. The ſum 
of 100,000]. was agreed to be paid by the King of 
Spain, as a compenſation to the company for their 
loſſes, and as a full balance of all accounts. The 
dutics to be paid by Britiſh ſubjects in the ports of 
Spain, were reduced to the rates eitabliſhed by Charles 
II. of Spain; and the Engliſh were atlowed to pro- 
cure ſalt from the iſland of Tortudos in the Weſt-In- 
dies. All Britiſh ſubjects reſiding in Spain were to 
be put on the ſame footing with the ſubjetts of the 
molt favoured foreign nation reſiding there. By this 
treaty a period was finally put to all foreign commerce 
whatever, of the South-Sea company. 

The northern American colonies were enabled to 
ſet on foot a new branch of commerce, by an att of 
parliament now paſſed to encourage the importation of 

ig and bar iron from his majeſty's colonies in Ame- 
rica; but they were prohibited by the ſame att from 


erecting any mill or other engine for ſlitting or roll- 


ing of iron, or any plating forge to work with a tilt 
hammer, or any furnace for making of ſteel. The 
nation derived great advantages by this encouragement 
ven to the colonies: before the paſſing of this law, 
iron uſed to be purchaſed from Sweden on very high 
terms, and for which ready money was paid; hence- 
forth it was procured from Britiſh ſubjects, who in 
exchange received the manufactures of the mother 
country. | | 
The trade to the coaſt of Guinea engaged the at- 
tention of the legiflature. The trade was originally 
monopolized by a joint-ſtock company, which had 
from time to time received conſiderable ſums from 


parliament to enable them to maintain fortifications on 
| tne 
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the coaſt of Arrica, in order to protect the commerce 
carried on there; it was now thought necellary to lay 
open that trade for all Britiſh ſubjects, and that the 
forts and ſettlements on that extenſive coaſt ſhould be 
kept up at the public expence; but that all ſuch as 
trade to or from the coaſt of Africa, from Cape Blanco 
que to the Cape of Good Hope, ſhould be conſi— 
dered as a body- corporate, though not trading in their 
corporate capacity, not having any joint or Transfer- 
rabie ſtock, nor the privilege of borrowing money on 
their common ſeal. The direction of the affairs of 
this new company was entruſted to a committee of 
nine perſons, annually choſen, who were to meet in 
the city of London; the majority of whom had a 
power given them to make orders for the governing 
and improving the forts, factories, &c. but they were 
reſtricted from interfering with the trade or traders. 
All ſuch as deſigned to trade to Africa were to 
pay forty ſhillings to the chamberlain of London, 
for an admiſſion into the freedom ot this com- 
pany, and every individual thus admitted had a right 
to vote for three perſons, who were to compole the > 
committee for London; the' like fine was required 
from every Briſto] trader, and thele traders alſo choſe 
three committee-men; and the {ame regulation was 
made for Liverpool. This committee was to be cho- 
en annually. The money ariiing from theſe fines to 
be applied to the diſcharge of che wages, ſalaries, & c. 
of the officers employed in ihe ſettlements, and to the 
preſervation of the foris. The accounts of the man- 
ner in which the money ſo ariſing was diſpoſed of, 
were to be regularly kept in London, and ſubject to 
the inſpection of any member of the company. The 
condutt of this body of men was ſubject to the ſuper- 
intendency of the commiſſioners of trade and planta- 
tions, The committee was authorized to dedutt an- 
nually eight hundred pounds for defraying the ſalaries 
of their clerks, at the three ports of London, Briſtol, 
Vor, V. No. 116. "4 * and 
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aud Liverpool, and all other incidental expences, and 
whatever ſurplus remained of that ſum, after all char. 
ges were delrayed, the egmmittee were empowered ' 
to divide among themlelves, as a compeitiniiyn io: 
their trouble. Soon after theſe regulations took place, 
the Britiſh parliament voted to the old royal African 
company the ſum of 112,142l. gs. 3d. as a compen- 
ſation for their charter, lands, forts, ſlaves, ſtores, and 
other eſtects. 

In the year 1751, dicd Frederic prince of Walcs, 
his preſent majeſty 's father. His royal highneſs, in 
conſequence of a cold caught in his garden at Kew, 
was ſeized with a pleuritic diſorder; and, after a ſhort 
illneſs, expired on the 2coth of March. 

The moſt remarkable act which paſſed in the ſeſſion 
of 1751 was that of regulatingahroughout Great Bri- 
tain and the dominions ſubject to the Briuſh crown, 
the commencement of the year, and for corretting 
the calendar according to the Gregorian computa- 
tion, which had been adopted by all the other nations 
of Europe. By this law uit was decreed, that the 
new year ſhould begin on the firſt of January, 
and that eleven intermediate nominal days, between 
the 2d and 14th days of September 1752, ſhould in 
that year be omitted, ſo that the day ſucceeding the 
2d ſhould be denominated the 14th of that month. 
The julian calendar, or old ſtyle, ſuppoſed the tro— 
pical year to conſiſt of three hundred and fixty-five 
days and fix hours. In the year 1382, Gregory XIII. 

the then pope, by the help of the belt aſt ronomere, 

diſcovered the error in this calculation, which was 
eleven minutes and five ſeconds more than the exact 
time, It appeared that in one hundred and twenty-nine 
years 2 and three hundred and thirty-ſeven days and a half 
it made an error of one whole day, and in four hundred 
Julian years, an error of three : Gays, one hour, hſty- 

three minutes, and twenty — Since the time of 
the council of Nice, in the year 3235; to the year 


1701, 
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1701; the old ſtyle was computed to have occaſioned 
an error of eleven days, by which the vernal equinox 
appearcd to happen cleven days ſooner than by the 
N. S. it really does, ſo that the 10th of March 
was more properly the 21ſt. The object with the 
pontiff, in rectifying this error, was to jeitle the true 
time for celebrating the feait of Eaſter; but the chief 
view of the Britith legiſlature in making this innova- 
tion, was to derive mercantile benefits therefrom; the 
difference of eleven days frequently occaſtionti.g errors 
and miſtakes in buſineſs; and as the legal year began 
on the 25th of March, a whole year was frequently 
miltaken, through inadvertency in our chronological 
hiſtories. The year from thenceforth was appointed 
to commence on the 1ſt of january, with all the reſt 
of Chriſtendom, | 

In the beginning of March, 1774, died Mr. Pel- 
ham; his loſs was not only felt by his ſovereign, but 
by the nation in general. This miniſter was ſo for- 
tunate as to preſcrve the public good opinion, even 
while he purſued meaſures which were not entirely ap- 
proved. The loſs of ſuch a head was the more deeply 
felt at this juncture, being the eve of a general elec- 
tion for a new parliament, when every adminiſtration 
is ſuppoſed to exert itſelf with redoubled vigilance and 
circumfpettion. He had already concerted the mea- 
ſures for ſecuring a majority, and his plan was faith- 
fully executed by his friends and adherents, who con— 
tinucd to engroſs the adminiſtration. His brother, the 
Duke of Newcaltle, was appointed firſt lord com- 
miſſioner of the trealury, and was ſucceeded as ſecre- 
tary of ſtate by Sir Thomas Robiuſon, who had long 
reſided as ambaſſador at the court of Vienna. 
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CHMET, grand ſignior, depoſed, 111. 

AFRICAN Company, regulated by parliament, 440. 
A1X-LA-CHAPELLE, treaty of peace figned, there, 415. ; 
ALBERON1, the Spaniſh miniſter, his conduct to Col. S'anhope, 37; bis deſigus 

againſt England, 46; diſzruc-d, 36. 

ALGERINES take and plunder an Engliſh packet-boat, 434. 

AmBRoOSE, Captain, his bravery. 222; receives preſents from the London and 
Briſtol merchants, 224; takes a Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, 318. 

AmzRICA, proceeding relating to the proprietory governments there, 83; al- 
lowed to ſend iron to England, but not to manufacture it, 440. 

Ax sox, Commodore, preparetions for his expedition, 174; his return, and a 
ſhort account of his ſucceſs, 286; defeats ihe French, 282; created a peer, 386. 

ASSURANCE Cour Ax IiES, Royal Exchange and London, 8g. ; 

BALCHEN, Sir John, commands a fleet in the channel, 287 ; loſt in the Vic- 
tory, 288. | | 

BALMERINO, Kilmarnock, and Lovat, Lords, tried and beheaded for re- 
bellion, 341, 342. | 

BANK of England, acts relating to, 62, 234- 

BAR LO w, Captain, his unfortunate expedition, 88. | . 

BRN ET, Commodore, attacks the French. 222; fails for the Eaſt-Indies, 
314; takes ſome rich French ſhips, 315: dies, 358: 9 

BARRINSG TON, Hon. Capt. in the Bellona. takes a French Indiaman, 395. 

BaTTLEs.—Of Dumblain, 12; of Belgrade, 31; off Cape Paſſaro, 40; of 
Parma, 134; of Guaſtalla, 135; of Motwitz, 226; of Czaſlaw, 225, of Det- 
tingen, 257; off Toulon, 274; of Fontenoy, 304; of Proiton Pans, 324; of 
Falkirk, 332; of Culloden, 335; of Rocrou. 348; in che Faſt-Indies, 258; 
of Laffelt, 374 ; off Cape Finiſterre, 383; between Admiral Hawke and the 
French, 388; in the Weſt-Indies, 405. 

BavaRrIa, Charles elector of, choſen Emperor of Germany by the name of 
Charles VII. 234; makes a convention with the Queen of Hungary. 254; 
dies, 299; his ſon Maximilian reſigns his pretenſions to the empire to preſerve 
his electorate, 300. | | ge | 

BELGRADE, ſiege and battle of, go. a 

BzTLLEISLE, Marſhal, and his brother, taken priſoners, 298; the count is 
killed, 380. | | 

BER wick, (Stuart,) Duke of, killed at Philipſburg, 132. 

BoLiNncBROKE, Lord, his eſtate reſtored, 70. 

Bos ca wr, Captain, a volunteer in the expedition againſt Porto Bello, 184 ; 
commands a body of ſeamen who attack a Spaniſh fort, 207; commands the 
Namur in the action off Cape Finiſterre, 383; wounded, 385; (Rear-admi- 
ral.) his expedition to the Eaſt-Indies, 394; attacks the Mauritius, 409; be- 
fieges Pondicherry, 410. | To wy 

BouRDoNnNoTS, M. his power in India, 358; takes Madras from the Engliſh, 
and agrees for its ranſom, 362. | 

BuccaN ERS, or freebooters, meaſures for ſuppreſſing them, 26, 45; finally 
exterminated, 67. : 

By xs, Sir George, ſent with a fleet to the Baltic, 24; ſent into the Mediter- 
rancan. 36 ; defeats the Spaniſh fleet off Cape Paſſaro, 40; reduces the iſland 
of Sicily, 48; made treaſurer of the navy, rear-admiral of Great Britain, a 
peer, and a knight of the Bath, 50. 

CaroLineg, Queen, conſort of George IT. patroniſes Sir R. Walpole, and 
why, gi; made regent in the abſence of the king, 105; dies, 131 

Cantos, of Spain, ſucceeds to the duchy of Parma, 1133; proclaimed King of 
Naples, 133; 2nd of Sicily, 140. | 5 

CaRrTHAGENA deſcribed, 204; attacked by Admiral Vernon, 190, 206, 20g. 

CheRITABTE Corporation, 116. 
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Cuxkok x chiefs in England, 110. 

Conran, Ld. lands near Vigo, 531; takes the town, 32; returns to England, 53. 

Corey, Martha], defeats the Auſtrians at Parma, 134. 

CorcnxsTER, of x4 guns, loſt, 289. 

Courro, Sir Spencer, afterwards Lord Wilmington, 96. 

Cox FLXxHS, French admiral, takes the Northumberland, 290; eſcapes from a 
ſquadron under Mitchell, 363; takes the Severn, 367. 

Cor, Sir John, marches againfl the pretender, 322; is defeated at Preſton 
Pans, 323. 

Cornwall, Captain, his bravery, and death, 277, 282. 

COoRTORAT TON for relieving officers widows, 119. - 

CUMBERLAND, Duke of, wounded at Dettingen, 258; defeated at Fontenoy, 
304; recovers Carlifl>, 331; ailnmes the command in Scotland, 334; gains 
the battle of Culloden, 335; gets an addition of 25.0001. a year to his revenue, 
338; his behaviour in Scotland after the baule, 338, 339; defeated at 
Laffelt, 74. N 

DAN TZEZ Ie, ſiege of, 131. 

DELGCARNO, Captain, takes a Barbary corſair, 22; takes a Spaniſh paket, 30. 

Dz xr, Captain, his raſh courage, 404. 

DERWFENT WATER, Earl, proclaims the pretender, 13; ſurrenders with his 
whole party at Preiton, 15; beheaded, 17. 

DETTINGEN, battle of, 257. 

EasT-India Company's charter renewed, gi; their time of excluſive trade ex- 
tended, 109. 

EUGEN E, Prince, his death, 143. 

' FL AMBOROUCH man of war takes ſome rich prizes, 318. 

Fox, Commodore, takes ſome French merchantmen, 387; is tried by a court- 
martial, 392; afterwards promoted, 393. 

FRANKFORT, treaty of, 292. 

FxRDERIC II. King of Pruſſia, attacks Sileſia, 198, 225; gains the battle of 
Molwitz, 226; and of Czaſlaw, 233; treaty with the Queen of Hungary at 
Breſlaw, 236; with the emperor at Frankfort, 292; invades Bohemia, 295; de- 
feats the Auſtrians and Saxons at Strieg a and Sohr, 301; makes a treaty with 
Great Britain at Dreſden, 302; invadcs Saxony, gains a battle at Piraa, and 
makes peace with the Hungarians and Saxons, 303. : 

FREDER 1c, Prince, ſon of George II. arrives from Hanover, and is created 
Prince of Wales, 103; marries the Princeſs of Saxe Gotha, 140; motion for 
a ſettlement on him, 144; breach between him and the king, 150; his ad- 
herents join the oppoſition, 15q; reconciled to the king, 233 ; his death, 442. 

FULLERTON, Captain, his bravery. 128. 

GARDENER, Col. his death at Preſton Pans, 324. 

Gexoa taken by the Germans, 349; who are ſoon after expelled, 350; be- 
ſieged, and again abandonqd by the Auſtrians, 379. 

GEORGE I. aſcends the throne on the death of Queen Anne, 3; his age and 
character, 4; fupports tht whigs, 5; refuſes to pardon the rebel lords, 17; 
makes a treaty with the regent of France, 22; blamed for his conduct with 

the Swedos, 23; declares war againſt Spain, 45; makes peace with Sweden, 
54; concludes a defenſive alliance with France and Pruſſia, 751; expol-d to 
a dreadful tempeſt, 72; takes ſome Swedes into pay, and ſtrengthens himſelf 
dy freſh alliances, 78; his death and character, 79. | 

GEORGE II. {tate of politics at his acceſſion, gg; behaviour relative to the late 
king's will, 99; crowned at Weſtminſter, 101; his diſpleaſure at che Prince 
of Wales, 150; difference with Denmark, and conven'ion with Spain, 137; 
declares war againſt Spain, 171; gains the battle of Dettingen, 257 ; declares 
war againſt France, 272; changes his miniſters, 298; more changes, 2433 
peace concluded at Aix-la-Chapell-, 4:5; inerpoles bauween Ruſſia and 
Sweden, 431 ; inſults offered to his ſubjects by the Moors, 433. 

GIBRALTAR beſieged by ine Spaniards, 77, 78; the ſiege ralled, 79. 
GLoRIOS|, 
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G1or1os0, a Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, repeatedly attacked, 393; at length taken, 


„ L LE, Captain Thomas, of the Defiance, killed in the action off Cape 
Finiſterre, 385. | | 

Gairix, Commodore, arrives in the Eaſt-Indies, 364; his conduct, 408. 

Happock, (Rear-admiral,) commands in the Mediterranean, 221; prevented 
from attacking the Spaniſh fleet, 222 ; quits his command, 141, 

Harp froſt in 1739-40, 186. | 

Hardy, Sir Charles, blocked up at Liſbon, 287; joins Sir John Balchen, 288. 

HawkxE, Captain Edward, commands the Berwick, and takes the Poder, a 
Spaniſh ſhip of the line, 279; (Rear-admiral,) deicats the French, 388; made 
a knight of the Bath, 91 

HawLry, General. worlted at Falkirk, 332. f 

HicuraAxDERS, their diſſaſfection, and its cauſe, 319, 320; ancient cuſtoms, 
322; aboliſhed. 371. . 

H9os1tR, Rcar-adm:irel, commands in the Weſt-Indies, 76; dies there, 7. 

Huxcary, Queen of, her dominions invaded by Pruflia, 189, 225; her dit- 
treſs, and the fidelity of her ſubjects, 229, 230 ; convention with Frederic, at 
Breſlaw, 236; her ſucceſſes, 253. 

HURRICANE at Jamaica, go. | 
ENX1xS, Captain, his treatment by the Spaniards, 167, 

Wo 6s, Sir John, cruiſes off the coaſt of Spain. 7 5. 

I>reorTs and Exports from the North in 1716, 85- 

INocuLaTtion brought into England, ga. _ 

INTEREST reduced, 86, 92, 437- 

IRELAND, powers of its parliament reſtrained. 55. 

KxowrLes, Captain, of the Diamond, joins Adm. Vernon in the Weſt-Indies, 
2184; ordered to cruiſe before Carthagena, 185; attacks the caſtle of St. Lo— 

renzo, 192; Which he takes, and is appointed governor of it, 193; commands 
2 body of ſeamen in attacking Bocca Chica, 210; ſtorms the fort of St. 
Joſeph, and takes the Galicia, 211; attacks La Guira, 261; and Porto Ca- 
vello, 262; returns to Jamaica, 264; (Rear-admiral,) attacks St. Domingo, 
and Cuba, 402; defeats the Spaniards near the Havanuah, 405. 

LaTTox, Mr. indignitics offered to him at Tetuan in Morocco, 435. 

LEs rock, Commodore, ſucceeds Haddock inthe command of the Mediterranean 
flect, 141; made rear-admiral under Matthews, 242; ſuſpended by Mat- 
thews for his behaviour at Toulon, 283; acquitted by a court-martial, 284; 
commands a fleet againſt Port VOrier:t, 351 ; abandons the enterprize and re- 

turns home, 357. | 

LI r ERATURE, ſtate of, at the death of George I. 81. 

Lovis XV. King of France, war declared between him and England, 272; his 
dangerous ilineſs, 294; takes Friburgh, 296; defeats the confedcrates at 
Fontenoy, Rocrou, and Laffelt, 304, 348, 374- 

ELouisBouks taken by Sir Peter Warren, 305-311. 

Lowz xps, Count, commanding under Count Saxe, takes Sluys, 372; and 
Hulſt, 373; beſieges Bergen-op-zoom, 378; takes it by aſſault, 378. 

Maps, deſeribed, 359; ſurrendered to the French, 362. 

MaEsSTRICHT, how ſituated at the peace of Alx-la- Chapelle, 400, 

Manx, Earl of, proclaims the pretender, 11. 

ManzTix, Commodore, compels the King of Sardinia to preſerve the neutrality, 
243; deſtroys ſome magazines at St. Remo, 244. 

MATTHEWS, Admiral, commands in the Mediterrancan, 242, 265 ; ill ſeconded 
by his captains in the action off Toulon, 275; his intrepidity, 278; prevents 
Leftock from purſuing the enemy, 281; ſentence of che court-martial on him 
for fighting, and on Leſtock for not fighung, 284; his cale compared with 
that of Captain Fox, 39g. 

MxiDLEY, Rear-admiral, attacks the coaſt of Genoa, and bombards St. Remo, 
317; (Vice-admiral,) aſliſts the Auftrian general ut the ſicge of Antibes, 367; 
dies, 293. 
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Airenzr, Commodore, his miſconduct in the Weſt-Indies, 355; takes the 
commend there on the death of Admiral Davers, 366; luperſcdcd, and tried 
by à court- martial, ibid. 

MuTixY-BILLs for army and navy, 420, 421, 439. 

N Aue R taken by the French, 348. 

Naval and commercial regulations during the reign of George I. 82. 

NAVARRO, the Spaniſh admiral, engages the Britiſh flect under Matthews and 
oſtock, 274; wounded, 282; complains of De Court, the French admiral, 
285. ; | 

NoRR1s, Sir John, ſent with a fleet into the Baltic, ; again ſent to the Baltic 
to alſiſt the Swedes againſt the czar, 54, 65. 68; ſent to L iſbon to protect the 
Portugneſe, 138; ſent againſt the Spaniards, 224; commands the channel 
fleet to oppoſe the landing of the pretender, 271. 

NoRTHESK, Lord, commander of the Lov, his gallant actions, 244. 

NORTHUMBERLAND and three ſmaller ſhips taxen by the French, 200. 

Nova ScorT1aA, ſettlement at, 423. 

OE, Captain, of the Swallow, fubdu-s a large party of buccaneers, 67 ; (Sir 
Chaloner ) commands a flect for the Welt-Indtcs, 188; arrives at Jamaica, 
203; inveſted with the ſupreme command, 249. : 

OGLETHORPE, General, repels the Spaniards in their attack upon Georgia, 249. 

OkLEANS, Duke of, regent of France, declares war againſt Spain, 47 ; dies, 6g. 

Ox rok, Earl of, impeached, 10; tried and acquitted, 24. 25. 

Pax AMA, fruitleſs attempt againſt, by Vernon and Wentworth, 248. 

FPELHAu, Mr. reſigns, but is ſoon reinſtated, 343; reduces the intereſt 6n the 

ablic funds, 437 ; dies, 443- | 

PEzyTON, Captain, ſucceeds Commodore Barnet in the Eaft-Indies, 338; aban- 
dons Madras, 259. 

P4i11.1e V. King of Spain, reſigns his crown, 6g; reſumes it on the death of his 
lon, 70. 

Piry, Mr. William, oppoſes the ſeamen's bill, 196; appointed paymaſter of 
the forces, 343; has a legacy of 10,0001. 344. 

PoLAND, troubles there on the election of a king, 124. 

PorTxovs, Captain John, 141; hanged at Edinburgh by the mob, 142; pro- 
ceeding of the parliament relative to that affair, 147. 

PorTo BEL Lo, account of, 179 taken by Vernon with fix ſhips only, 182. 

PRAGUE taken by the Auſtrians, 239- | | 

PA=tTENDER, his ſupinencſs, ;; publiſhes manifeſtoes, 6; a riſing in his favour 
in Scotland, 11; and in England, 13; arrives in Scotland, 15; retires, 16; forced 
to reſide out of France, 22; his cauſe favoured by Ruſha, 73; Charles Ed- 
ward, his ſon, returns to France, and is encouraged to make an attempt upon 
England, 269; the attempt fruitleſs, 27 2; embarks for Scotland, 321; where 
he is joined by ſeveral of the natives, 322; takes Edinburgh, 323; defeats 
Cope at Preſton Pans, 324; reduces Carliſle, 327; penetrates as far as Derby, 
828; retreats to Scotland, 330; inveſts Stirling caſtle, and defeats Hawley at 
Falkirk, 332; is defeated at Culloden, 335; wanders about, and at length 
eſcapes to France, 337; arreſted, and at length retires to Avignon, 429. 

PRINCE FRED TRI privateer, takes two rich Spaniſh ſhips, 311. 

PRINCESS A, a Spaniſh man of war, taken, 195. 

PuRCEL, Captain James, of the Pulteney. his bravery, 245. 

QuaDRUPLE alliance, 36; at length acceded to by Spain, 56. 

RaTcCrtiser, Charles, titular Earl of Dermentwater, beheaded for being coa- 
cerned in two rebellions, 342. 

REBELLI ON in Scotland, 10-21, 319-343 

Rio r-act paſſed, 10. 

Ros k man of war takes a rich French prize, 319. 

Sa r- duty repealed, 108; revived, 118. 

Sa xt, Count, commands the French army in the Netherlands, 2933 reduces all 
Brabant, Flanders, and Hainault, 346. 

SAUMAREZ, Captain, of the Nottingham, takes the Mars, 368; Killed, 390. 

DAY NDBRE, 
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SAUNDERS, Captain, of the Glouceſter, with the Lark, Captain Cheap, takes @ 


rich Spaniſh galleon, 368. 
SEAMEN, bill for eycadrag-ment of, 196. 


SEPTENNIAL att,” 21; fruitleſs attempt to repeal it, 129. 

SnEeyARD, James, his extraordinary caſe, 18, 

SiLx-throwing machine, Lambe's, 88. 

SrnxiNnG fund, 86, 92. ; ' 

SouTn-SeA fcheme, 56, 65; grants to the South-Sea company, 82; their effects 
in the We't-Indies ſeized by the Spaniards, 87; commence a whalc-fiſhery, 

91; authoriſed to purchaſe negroes, a; their foreign trade put an end to, 440. 

STEVvExs, Captain, in the Portland, takes the Auguſta and Subtile, French 
ſhips,. 367. | . | ; 

Sryrr altered in England, 442. | 

SUGaR-trade engroſſed by the. French, gg. i | 

SwEpEN diſagrees with the maritime powers, 7; conſequences to trade, 23, 
27; diipute adjuſted on the death of Charles XII. 2g. 

ToxkrIiNGrToN, Byng, Lord. See By xn. 5, 

Tour N Ax beſieged by the French, 303; taken after 17 battle of Fontenoy, 305. 

Tow s END, Captain, in the Shrewibury, gallantly ſuſtains the fire of the Spaniſh 
forts, 206; (Vice-admiral.) attacks a French fleet off Martinico, 316. 

VERNON, Admiral, his character, 170; ſails for the Weſt-Indies, 177; takes 
Porto Bello, 182; his humanity, 183, 217; attacks Carthagena, 190; takes 
the caſtle of St. Lorenzo, and the town and fort of Chagre, 193; becomes the 
idol of ihe people, 193; reinforced by a fleet under Sir Chaloner Ogle, 202; 
diſagrees with General Wentworth, 207 ; retires from before Caxthagena, 
217; ſails for Cuba; plans an attack upon Panama, 247; recalled, 248. 

Vicrox Amaptus King of Sardinia, reſigns his crown, 105; attempts to regain 
it, and is put in priſon by his fon. 120. 

Victory, the largeſt ſhip in the navy, loſt, 288. 

Vico taken by Lord Cobbam, 52; abandoned, 53. 

WackER, Sir Charles, commands the expedition againſt Portugal, 66; commands 
in the Baltic, 74; relieves Gibraltar, 78; proceeds to Tangier, 101; has an 

audience of their catholic majeſties at Seville, and is preſented with the king's 
picture, 115; conducts Don Carlos to Leghorn, ibid; at the head of the ad- 
miralty-board, 171. ; 

War roLE, Sir Robert, at the head of the treaſury at the acceſſion of George II. 
94; curious particulars relative to his being continued in place, g6; revives 
the duty on falt, 118 ; his exciſe ſcheme, 121; motives foravoiding a war, 1533 
defends his conduct relative to Spain, 163; his character, 172; curious ſpe-ch 
on a charge of bribery, 199; created Earl of Orford, and reſigus, 232. 

WaL rod, Czptiain, takes four Spaniſh men of war; his laconic epiſtle the ren, 
41, 42; {Sir George,) commands under Wager in the Baltic, 74; (Rear-ad- 
miral, ) joins Sir Charles Wager before Gibraltar, 101. 

WARREN. Commodore, his expedition againſt Cape Breton, 308; 'R-ar- 
admiral,) contributes to the defeat of the French off Cape Finiſterre, 332; 
made knight of the Bath, 386; takes icycral Domingo flips from the Fre ach, 
387- 1 7 

Wer Iwo ru, General, ſucceeds Lord Cathcart in the command of the forces 
in the Weſt-Indies, 201; diſagreement between him and Admirol Verne n, 
207, 215; his conduct at Cubaz21g; plan tor reducing Panama, 247; Wh ch 
is abandoned, and the general and the troops recalled home, 248. 

WII IAR HE Nav, Prince of Orange, elected ſtadtholder, 3731 his power 
increaſed, 399. © | 
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